oe 


aot ek ot as 


nal and old s 
er, and in the p. of Coleraine; and the conjoint 
rb of Killowen and Waterside, which usually 
beh town’s name, and is included in both the 
old and the new borough boundaries, stands on the 
-'W bank of the river, in the p. of Killowen. The 
town is situated 4 m. S of Portrush, 46 m. NNW 
of Belfast, and 1334 m. or 119} m. by different routes 
, of Dublin. After many years of improve- 
; and prosperity, C. is not, as to edifices, street- 
alignment, or general effect, a good-looking town, 
though comparatively free from the poverty and 
_ -meanness which characterize so many towns and vil- 
1 in the central and southern divisions of the 
hep The whole town, excepting small parts 
of the outskirts, is compressed within a square super- 
ficies of about 520 yards each'way. The bridge which 
connects the two sections of the town is of a struc- 
re well-suited to its site upon a large volume and 


iit! rapid current of water: its piers are of stone, and its 


flooring, span-pieces, and ceiling are of wood.—The 
_ linen manufacture is are the most important de- 
partment of productive industry; but has been sub- 
ject to considerable fluctuations. The fabric made, 
well-known in trade as ‘Coleraines,’ is woven prin- 
cipally in private houses, and in the cottages of the 
surrounding peasantry; it is bleached in considerable 
quantity in the neighbourhood for the London mar- 
ket; and is now principally exported direct from 
Col e@ and Portrush. The only other noticeable 
manufactures are tanning and = eer The ex- 
ports from Coleraine and Portrush, in 1835, amount- 
ed in estimated value to £105,685; and the principal 


* 


}. . items were corn, meal, and flour, £40,954,—provisions, 


} chiefly bacon and butter, £42,527,—linen, £5,120,— 


flax and tow, £4,950,—and wool, £1,100. The ex- 
port and import trade is greatly marred by the exist- 
ence of the bar at the mouth of the Bann, and b: 
the want_of navigable communication with pan 
Neagh; yet the former disadvantage is remedied 
_ partly by the comparatively near vicinity of Port- 
rush, and partly by the navigable capacity of the 
‘Bann to Coléraine for vessels of 200 tons burden, 
ind the latter disadvantage may probably be reme- 
died at an early date by the cutting of a canal, or 
nsated by the construction of a railway, Re- 
plying steam- now connect Coleraine 
Portrush with Fleetwood, with Londonderry, with 
verpool, and with the Clyde; and a project was en- 


old ple niachy palin sy Na to connect 


n by a railway to Armagh with the proposed 
Se one throughout the Kaotien: The 
} us to the legislative union, sent two 


Spruce % 
COLERIDGE, or Cotpriner, a 
4} m. 8 of Chumleigh, W of the 
acres. Pop. 607. aati 
COLERNE, a parish of Wilts, 6} 
Chippenham, near the Great Western rr. 
8,620 acres. Pop. 1,086. Aber 
COLERUN, a river of Hindostan, in the f 
the Carnatic, forming the largest and most no 
of the branched of the Cavery, from which 
rates near Trichinopoly, below the island 
ham. After a course of about 80 m,, it | 
‘bay of Bengal, at Porto-Novo. See Ca 
COLES, a county of the state of Il 
comprising an area of 1,248 sq. m., drait 
kasia and Embarrass, and the head-streams o 
Wabash rivers. It has an undulating surface, 3 
extensive prairies, and is generally fertile, P 
1840, 9,616. Its capital is Charleston. 
a ir a ode promonties on the 
olivia, in the threndancy of Arequipa, in 
42’, W long. 71° 26’ 18" i li 
COLESBERG, a district in the E pro 
Cape of Good Hope, bounded by the Ne 
the N. Area 11,654 sq.m. Pop. in 
1845, 8,828. It is an elevated 
for grazing.—Its cap., of the same namie, is 
80° 40’, E long. 25° 30’. Pop. 500. ; 
COLESBORNE, or Co_pssorne,a parish of Gle 
cestershire, 8 m. NNW of Cirencester. Area 2,200 
* COLESH LL, h, ant Wilts, 
a paris! rtly in Berks 
chiefly in the rentals 3 mm WSW of Great Far 
don, bounded on the by the Cole. Area’ 
acres. Pop. 391.—Also a hamiet in the p. 4 
m. SSW of Amersham, Buckin . Area 4 
acres. Pop. 557.—Also a parish of Warwickshire 
17 m. NNW of Warwick, on the S bank of the Cole, 
Area 6,200 acres. Pop. 1,980. : 
COLESHILL-FA a township ih the 
Holywell, Flint. Pop. 643. Uo HES 
COLESHY, a oni maritime town 
in the prov. of Travancore, 19 m. N’ 
‘The harbour is small, but safe’ 
COLESSEAH, a village in 
on the NW coast, co : 


who have a few : 
fowls and sh Dragon’s" 


we 


ara shipped bern ta neal giant Sethe 


. | lows oceasionally put in here. 
















‘summit of which commands one of the finest pros- 
see the entire course of the Ganges, 
~ GOLIBRE (Monte), the highest hill on the largest 
of the Columbretes islets, near the coast of Valencia 
name is given by D’Anville to the 
e of the Columbretes. 
COICO, a village and small 
Habart, in the gov. of Milan, delegation and 27 
‘m. NE of Gomo, on the 1. bank of the lake of that 
name, 3 m. SSW of the confluence of the Adda, and 
‘on the road from Letco to Sondrio. 
~ _ COLIGNY, a canton, commune, and town of 
‘France, in the dep. of the Ain, arrond. of Bourg- 
1 cant, comprises 9 com. Pop. in 
1881, 9,815; in 1841, 9,878. The town, which is 15 
‘m. NNE of Bourg-en-Bresse, risef’ amphitheatrally 
the acclivity of a mountain; and on an adjacent 
; Il are the remains of a castle, which belonged to the 
family of Chatillon. Pop. in 1846, 1,697. It has a 
_ considerable trade in corn, wine, hemp, cattle, horses, 
ad fowls, Fairs are held twice a-year. 

AUT, a town on the W coast of the island 
of Dominica, in the p. of St. Peter, at the mouth of 
‘a river of the same name, 14 m. NNW of Roseau. 

; , a district of Mexico, in the state of 
Xalisco, comprising the low country surrounding the 
great Volcano-de-Colima. Its chief productions are 
cotton and salt. Its pop. is estimated at 40,000.— 
eap., of the same name, is a small towr situated 
leagues Sof the Volcano. Beechey, by a measure- 
from a base-of 48 m., estimates the alt. of the 
; eano-de-C, at 12,003 ft. above sea-level. It is in 

W lat. 19° 25’ 24”, long. 1° 41’ 42” E of San Blas. It 
the most western of the volcanoes of Mexico. It 
‘never covered with snow except when it falls on 

ing mountains with a N wind. 

‘A, a village of Chili, in the prov. of Acon- 
on the road from Chacabuco to Suntiago-de- 
10 leagues from the former, and 13 from the 
‘town. It is celebrated for its baths. 

DA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
d district of egy rD. the nneetely, 
Luckipur, 75m. SE of Dacca. It posses- 
ve manufactories of coarse cotton Kibries. 








rt of Venetian 










e, in the dep. of the Cétes-du- 
yp. in 1831, 6,812; in 1841, 6,888. The 
-m. NE of Loudéac, on the Montagne-du- 















of Loud‘ac. The cant. comprises 6» 


Wanston, ss J Bik 
COLIUMO, a little port on the coast 
to the N of Concepcion bay, in 5 lat. 3: 
long. 73° OV 15”. 
COLKIRK, a parish of Norfolk, 2m. S. 
ham. Area 1,482 acres. Pop. 462. re Nes 
COLL, one of the Western isles annexed to | 
gyleshire, and the p. of Tiree. It lies off the W co 
of Mull, and is divided from Tiree by a narrow 
sound; It is about 14 m. in length, and 24 m., Bis 
breadth; containing 9,999 acres. ‘Two-thirds of this 
extent are hills, rocks, shifting-sands, lakes, and mo- 
rasses; the other third is pasture, meadow, or corn _ 
land. Its surface is diversified with erulneneets and 
n 





covered with a thin stratum of earth, 


places a grey, stony surface, without herbage of any _ 


kind, presents itself to the eye; but in other quarters 
the sandy soil is covered, during spring and summer,. 
with an enamelled carpet of brilliant and odorous 
plants. C. abounds with shallow lakes, of which 
several contain trouts and eels. Black cattle are fed 
on the island, and about 200 are annually exported, 
The inhabitants employ themselves chiefly in fishing — 
and agriculture. Pop. in 1801, 1,162; in 1851, 1,109, 

CULLACE, a parish in Perthshire, lying on the 
N declivity of the Sidlaw hills, and oaptelaing the 
villages of C., Saucher, and Kinrossie. Pop. in 1801, 
562; in 1851, 581 


COLLADO - DE - CONTRERAS, a village of 


Spain, in the prov. of Avila, partido of Arévalo, 3m. 
SE of Fontiveros. . 
COLLADO-MEDIANO, a village of Spain, in the 
prov. and 27 m. NW of Madrid, near the r. bank of 
the Manzanares. 
COLLADO-VILLALBA, a village of Spain, in 
the prov. and 24 m. NNW of Madrid. 
COLLALTO, a town of Venetian Lombardy, in 
the gov. of Venice, deleg. and 9 m. N of Udino. 
COLLARASS, a town of Hindostan, in the prov, ; 
of Agra, 80 m. N of Seronge, in N lat. 25°14. 
COLLARES, a village of Portugal, in the prov, of 
Estremadura, 21 m. WNW of Lisbon in a beautiful, 
and fertile valley on the Rio-das-Macas. Pop. 2,200. 
—Also a town of Brazil, in the proy. and 80m, NNE 
of Para. j 
COLLE, a town of a i in the prov. of Molise, 
district and 15 m. SSE of Campobasso, Pop. 4,861. _ 
COLLE (La), a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Var, cant. of Vence. Pop. 1,551. ; 







rov. of ee district and 7 m. SW of basso. - 
ie 1,768. ats} 
SOLLE-SALVETTI, a parish and village of 
cany, in the comp. and 10 m, SE of Pet 
COLLE-DI-VAL-D’ELSA, a town of 
in the comp. and 12 m. NW of Sienna, on th 
of the Elsa, at an alt. of 623 ft. above 
Pop. 2,573, It is the see of a bishop. It 
pereive Fae, and man ories of 
an ' : rf 
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COLLE-D’ANCHISE, a town of. Pople. fe the | 
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mY shire 2 m. SW of Fathers: 
ep. Warfe. Area 2.553 acres. — 


000. 
a parish and village of Fifeshire, on 
of ‘the Howe,’ or central valley of the 
rd bythe river Eden. Pop. in 1801, 930; 
mat of whom 210 were in the v.—It con- 
of Edenton, Giffordton, Kin- 
ak, and Monkston. 

'-DE-DE'ZE, a commune of France, in 
of Lozére, cant. of St. Germain-de-Calberte, 
Florac. Pop. in 1841, 1,329. Antimony 

it in the environs. 

TON, a district of the state of South Ca- 

U. S., comprising an area of 2,100 sq. m, 
on the SW by the Combahee river, on the 


cou. 


22 m. 
is wrou 
_ COL 


_ SE by the Atlantic, and intersected by the Edesto. 


Its principal productions are rice and cotton, Pop. 
in 1830, 27,256; in 1840, 25,478. Its cap. is Water- 


‘COLLETORTO, or Corre Torto, a town of Na- 


_ples, in the prov. of Molise, district and 12 m. SSE 


of Larino, on a hill. Pop. 3,805. 
‘COLLFRYN, a owns in the p. of Llansaint- 
ffraid, Montgomery: shire. Pop. 152. 
COLL, a village of Naples, in the prov. of the 
istrict and 23 m. of Piedi- 
monte, on a hill bathed by the Volturno. Pop. 1,313. 
COLLI (Gr1),—the ancient Ereta,—a hamlet of 
‘Sicily, in the district and 8 m. NNW of Palermo, on 
a mountain of the same name. 
COLLIE, a river of Western Australia, in Wel- 
pepe o., which descends ftom Mount Lennard in 
Roe's Range, runs NW and WSW, and after uniting 
with Preston river flows into Port Leschenault. 
COLLIE (Carr), a headland on the coast of Rus- 
sian America, in N lat. 70° 87’ 24”, W long. 159° 
55 24”, 
‘COLLIER BAY, an extensive indentation of the 
NW coast of Australia, ESE of Buccaneer archi- 
by the parallel of 16° 20’ S, and 
of 124 wr It is 20 m. wide at its 


‘entrance Spring tides fall 86 ft. here, leaving the 


Ppa bay dry at low water. 
LLIERLEY. a seer! in the p. of Lanchester, 
ay — NW of Durham, near a branch of the 
055 acres. Pop. 576. 
sg a hamlet in the p. of Standon, 


t ROE, « rock sbont 50-f. in circuit, 
ft. above water, 2m. NW from Hog 
i <i aeone 

N,a 
{oe 


i Sane 


«dag 


COLLINGHAM 


1,820 acres. Pop. ' 
COLLINGHAM (Sovrn), a fy 
om greng 43m. NNE of Newark. 


PROLLINGTON, a parish of B 
N of spre Area 985 acres, Pop. 

COLLINGTREE, a parish of North 
m. 8 of Northampton, near the London a 
ham railw: yo Area 1,190 acres, Pop, 2 
COLLINS, a township of Erie co., 

New York, U. 8., 312 m. W of 
Cattaraugus creek and its tributaries. 
undulating, and its soil varies in eal. 
1840, 4,257. 

COLLINSTOWS, a _e in the P. of 
ney, co. Westmeath, 34 m. N 
vin. Pop. about 100. aS 

COLLINSVILLE, a village of Canton ; 
Hartford co., in the state of — U. 841 
m. NW of Hartford, on both sides of ¢ 
river. Pop. in 1840, about 1,000.—Also a vill 
West Turin township, Lewis co., in the same 
123 m. NW of Albany. Pop. 130.—Also a 
of atom co., in the state of Illinois, 86 m. $} 
Springfie’ 

COLLIO, or @oxto, a village of Venetian’ 
bardy, in the gov. of Milan, delegation and 20 
NN ‘of Brescia, in the Val-Trompio, on the r. ban 
of the Mella. _~ 1,800. — environs 
mines of i ion and a quarry of green marble. 

COLLIOURE, a commune and town o 
in the dep. of the Pyrenees-Orientales, cant, of 
geles, 21 m. E of Ceret, situated on. the brow 
hill, on the shore of the Mediterranean. 

186, Fel ey ed gate is : 

y old walls, is defe ‘a strong ca 

Good wines, known as Vins ph Hel ape, and P 
Grenache, are 


wu! here; and ac 
commerce is con etal fram Socom 


sardines, anchovies, and wines. The total 
in 1841 amounted to 8,127 quintals; and th 
of the port consisted of 77 vessels == 445 
COLLO, or Coro [Aran. Kolla or 4 
of Algeria, in the prov. of C 
Bona, on a small bay of the same name, in 
2’, E long. 6° 65’. It is inhabited. by @ 
Arabs, who conduct an active coasti 
environs present a level plain covered 1 
tation, and in the centre of. which » 
conical mountain covered with 
diah. This town was taken 
French in A 
COLLO. 





e church consists of three parallel aisles, 

rmo agit ys eyed ram g oe aN struc- 

- ture, in imitation of the ancient English style of ar- 

chitecture. .A small stream passes through the town, 

nd is spanned by a stone-bridge. A cotton manu- 

- factory and a bleaching-green were established to pro- 

vide. able scope for the industry of the inhabi- 

Wits; and stocking-making and linen-weaving em- 
‘log conser number of families. 

N (Cot-pe-), a pass in the Pennine Alps, 
at the head of the Val-Pellina, or rather at the head 
of the first lateral valley on the left, to those ascend- 

ear’ the head of the Val-Pellina. It has an 

alt. of 10,333 ft.; and is said to be occasionally tra- 

ap once smugglers, who introduce into the Pied- 

: se valleys, by these less-frequented passes, va- 

us contraband articles which are of free commerce 

sLONG. See Carram. 

LLONGE, a parish and village of Switzerland, 

cant. of Valais, on the r. bank of the Rhone, 
Saint-Maurice. Pop. 375. 

mmune, and village of 

the dep, of Ain, arrond. of Gex.—The 

comprising 9 com., had a pop. in 1841 of 9,339, 

/com., 18 m. from Gex, had a pop. of 1,256.— 

Al com. in the dep. of Corréze, 10 m. SE of 
” Brives. Po .2m250, ip 

‘COLLONSAY, one of the Hebrides, belonging to 

: re. ‘is separated from Oronsay only by a 

arrow sound, which is dry at low water. The two 


_ islands lie nearly 9 m. N by W of the N extremity of 
Aslay; and from the S end of Oronsay to the N end 


say, are 12 m. long, and from 1 to 3 m. 
, The surface is unequal, rising into a consid- 
ber of rugged hills covered with heath. 
tain about 9,000 acres, of which 3,000 are 
The soil is light; along the shore it inclines 
producing early and tolerable crops. “The 
of C. is very unpromising, and would not 
t ler to expect the fertile and extensive 
‘which he meets with in traversing the island. 
there are no hills of any consequence, or 
an elevation of 800 ft. above the level 
et their tops are bare and weather-beaten, 
ie idea of hopeless barrenness and deso- 
‘he dip of the rock is from SW to NE, as is 
| the case in the — isles.” [Macdo- 
View of the Hebri London, 1811, 
he breed of cattle is excellent. Near the 
is a fresh water loch called Loch Fad. 
) two islands in 1801, 805; in 1851, 837. 

| connected with Jura. 
¥,a town in the p. of rae 
meee Qmsewee Ht ta, 8 by E of 


re, | chancel, 3 aisles, and a lofty tower 
1 | the only 
interior is richly carved and decorated 


ornament of which the town 


in this town at the beginning of the pr 
manufacturers, small capitalists, chiefly i 
flannel trade. ‘The number of looms. stil 
ployed, but chiefly by one house, is venti 500, § 
of which are in the town, and the remainder in th 
adjacent villages. Since the expiration of the char- 
ter of the East India company, who purchased 
serges of C. for their China trade, this brane! 
manufacture has been very fluctuating; but i 
posed that the Portuguese market is now 
with C. serge instead of Salisbury flannel. 
town was devastated by fire in the month of 
1839, when upwards of 170 buildings were tota 
destroyed. It is one of the polling-places for t : 
division of the county, : ie 
COLLY-WESTON, a parish in Northamptonshire, _ 
4m. from Stamford. Area 1,690 acres. Pop, 434, — 
COLMAR, an arrondissement, canton, com! 2 
and town of France, in the dep. of Haut-Rhin.—The — 
urrond. has an area of 168,856 hectares. Pop. in” 
1841, 202,557. It comprises the 13 cantons of An- _ 
dolsheim, C., Ensisheim, Guebwiiler, Kaysersberg, 
Sainte - Marie-aux- Mines, Munster, Neuf-Brisach, 
Poutroye, Ribeauville, Rouflach, Soultz, and Wint-° _ 
zenheim.—The cant. had a pop. of 21,517 in 1841. _ 
It comprises 2 com.—The com. and town are situated 
on the 1. or W bank of the Launch, at the confluence 
of the Fecht, in N lat. 48° 4’ 41”, E long. 7° 21’ 22”, 
234 m. ESE of Paris, and 41 m. SSW of Strasburg; 
at an alt. of 652 ft. above sea-level. Pop. in 1789, 
11,960; in 1841, 19,908. It is a well-built town, the © 
seat of a court-of-appeal, a communal college, a nor- 
mal school, and a Protestant consistory. It has a 
public library of 40,000 vols. Its chief manufactures _ 
sve cottons, printed goods, silk ribbons, and 
foies-d’oie. It aiso conducts a considerable trade in | 
iron, grain, wine, and the agricultural productions of 
the surrounding district.—The site of this town has j| - 
been identified by some antiquaries with that of the  { 
Roman Columbaria. It was rebuilt by Frederic I 
in 1220, and was erected into an imperial ‘in 
1552. It was taken by the Swedes in 1632; in 1648 
it was ceded to France by the treaty of Munster; and 
in 1673 its fortifications were destroyed by order of _ 
Louis XIV. , 
COLMARS, a canton and town of France, 
dep. of Basses-Alpes, arrond. of Castellane.— 
cant. comprises 5 com. Pop. 4,076. The town is 
28 m. N of Castellane, on the 1. bank of the Vi 
on Bx Leathe gi of Sardinia. It " pobre ng 
AR, a village and partido 
the prov. and 15 m. N or between 
and the Guadalmedina, ph annie 
_COLMENAR-D. § 
in the prov. and 39 m, SE of | 
the Peraleg. 3°" poco 


the prov. and 24 m, aE of ¥ 








| of Halstead, 


801, 1,806 2,954 ea aes of 
801, 1,306; in 1851, 2,954. ‘The village o 

@ N'bank of the Stinchar, 6m. dbove Bal- 
as a pop. of about 300. Tee Oe. 
WORTH, a parish in Bedfordshire, 5 m. W 
. Neot’s. Area 2,310 acres. Pop. 545. 


or Comn-St.-Arpwrn’s, a parish in the co. 

er, 3 m. N of Fairford, on the river Coln. 
acres. Pop. 492. 

.-DENNIS,a an in the co. of Glonces- 


; m. ach, on the river Coln. 
Area 2,430 acres. pe 229. 

BROOK, a chapelry, and formerly a mar- 

set-town, partly in the p. of Stanwell, Middlesex, and 

rin the parishes of Horton-Iver and Langley- 

1, Buckingham, 17m.SW of London. Pop. 1,050. 

n, Which is a place of great antiquity, stands 

small river Coln, by four branches or streams 

it is intersected, and over each of which it has 

asmall bridge,—a circumstance which Camden thinks 
bis sv f that it is the Pontes of Antoninus. 

age. iN. OGERS, a parish in the co. of Gloucester, 

4m. 8 by W of North Leach. Area 1,508 acres. 

Pop. 156. <7 

7 COLNE, a river which originates in the union of 


i é several small streams in the co. of Hertford, and run- 


ning through that county and Middlesex, falls, by 
several channels, into the Thames, piaceely at 
Staines. “Che Grand Junction canal follows the 


- course of this river from Rickmansworth in Hertford- 


shire till it leaves that county. It has a total course 
of 40m. Its tributaries are the Muse, the Gade, and 


»- the Chess,—Also a river in Essex, which rises near 


Ridgewell, on the NW side of the county, and, flow- 


ing E.and SE, after passing Colchester, expands into | 


a wide estuary, navigable to the German ocean. It 

has a total course of 35 m.—Also a river in Glouces- 

_ tershire, which rises in the interior of the county, 

nd flowing SE, falls into the Isis near Lechlade, on 
ers of Oxfordshire. 

pie 8 Bevish in the co. of Huntingdon, 14 m. 

E of Somersham. Area 2,011 acres. Pop. 


NE, 2 chapelry and market-town in the p. of 
ley, co.-palatine of Lancaster, 35 m. SE of Lan- 
the N bank of the river Henburn, Area 
acres. Pop, in 1801, 3,626; in 1831, 8,080; 

, 8,987, The town—which is of great auti- 

; on a point of rising ground between 
pool canal, and the Calder. Its 

i in woollen and wor- 
now prevails here. 
are manu- 


eee 


be 499. Soros 

‘OLNE-WHITE, a parish in Es 

Halstead. Area 1,467 acres. Pop. 
COLNETT (Care), a headland on 

New California, in N lat. 31° 15’. ie 
COLNEY, a parish in Norfolk, 3} m. 

wich, on the S bank of the river Yare. 

acres. Top. 88. f ny, Soe 
COLOCYTHIA, See Kotonyrita, 
COLOCZA. See Katocsa. hits 
COLOGNA, a town of Venetian 

gov. of Venice, deleg. and 20 m, SE of 

an alt. of 574 ft. aheve sea-level. 

6,000, Silk is extee.sively tultivated in 
COLOGNE, or Korn, a government 

trative subdivision of Prussia, in the p 

Rhine. It has an area of 1,614\sq. m., and 

into the 11 circles of Wipperfurt, Gamme 

Waldbrél, Sieg-Kreis, Miillheim, the § 

Kéln, the Land-kreis-Kéln, Bergheim, 

Rheinbach, and Bonn. It comprises 12 to 

in 1887, 418,481; of whom 357,402 were © 

and 56,468 Protestants. Pop. in 1846, 484 
Coroene, or Kory, the capital of the above’ 

once the capital ofan archbishopric and electora 

afterwards subject to France, ani 

of the Roer,—is an ancient city, built in 

a crescent on the 1. or W bank of the Rhine, in it, 

= ae long. mea at an alt. of 121 ft. above 

evel. The river is here 1,300 ft. wide, and from | 

to 50 ft. deep. On account of the wealth, nur 

and splendour of its clergy, and the yar 

churches, chapels. monasteries, nunneries, 

with their legends and miracles, C. has be 

nated ‘the Rome of Germany.’ The pop. in 

57,022; in 1837, 66,179; in 1846 Pye y 

along with that of Deutz at 95,202. It st 

ray eae Oe 6 to Sond abo esr 

and is enc by a nearly 6. 

with ramparts a Fr The bch 

row; and owing to the great elevation of the 

are also gloomy. With the decline o 

seatic league, to which it boanerts 

its riches; and, under the 

opulent clergy, and beautiful works 

great warehouses of its former m 

sending ~ rides ne of the pa: 

num of the new buildings _ distir 

beauty. "Che gaedecimaes aka anne 

market with its lime hay-ms 











a a splendid 

‘suits rye eas vane sali aoc 
x i n ved of man 
Motch ailll. Sootaita 60,000 volumes. "The city stil 
some beautiful collections of works of art. 
_ ©. is the see of an archbishop, whose suffragans are 
the ps of Treves, Munster, Paderborn, and Hil- 
" Yon or Itisalso the seat of wal Appellations- Gericht- 
eB , or royal court of ap for those parts of 
Prussia which use the French law. It has an evan- 
| gelical. gymnasium with 12 professors and about 200 
46. and a Catholic gymnasium with 19 professors 
about 350 pupils; and was formerly the seat of 
a university founded in 1385,-but suppressed in 1797. 
_ C. is favourably situated for trade, forming an inter- 
mediate point between Germany and Holland; and 
its commerce, in corn, wine, rape-seed, and coals, par- 
- ticularly in Rhenish wine, or hock, is very considerable. 
Its ie in cloth, linen, lace, cotton, and silk, tobacco 
- and earthenware, is also still important; and it is 
|} - celebrated for the distillation of Kblnische Wasser or 
Eau de Cologne, of which many thousand bottles are 
’ exported every year by the various rival manufacturers 
of this article, ey considerable quantity of brandy 
is also made. As a great city, where magazines can 
conveniently established, and military provisions 
‘obtained,—as a convenient place for crossing the 
 Rhine,—as an intermediate point between Wesel and 
lenz, aud as constituting a part of the basis from 
/ which must et the operations of German armies 
_ &gainst the Netherlands and France, C. is of great 
mili importance. Its fortificagions were restored 
in 1815; and have been strengthened by a chain of 
casemated towers, each of which contains several 
stories and has a few cannon. These are placed at 
“ some distance from the city, as separate and detached 
works. C. has thus become a strong place, though 
‘tiot, indeed, so important a fortress as Coblenz, The 
ste of Deutz, on the r. bank of the Rhine, op- 

































site C., is likewise fortified, and thus completes the 
louble tete-de-pont. A bridge resting on 39 pontoons, 
and 1,250 paces in length, at present connects the 
ie two sides of the river; but the Prussian minister of 
sic and public works has issued a public notice in- 
2 ‘the engineers of all nations to send in plans of 

d bridge at C., to unigaghe lines of railway he- 

ve am and Francé with the great German 

I enna. The river from bank to bank is 
this official notice to be 1,275 Rhenish ft. 
space must be crossed by a bridge leav- 
openings; the piers are to oceupy in all not 
than 75 ft., and must be so firmly built as to 
the pressure of the fields of ice that descend 
eam on the break-up of great frosts. The 
e must rt a tramway for loaded railway 
t way for ordinary carriages, and foot- 
‘Locomotives will not pass it, nor unbroken 
,an be taken across from ter- 
to terminus, The communication therefore 
till be imperfect, but it is necessary to obtain a 
¥ above the water to meet the immense 
er in floods; and, as the termini on the 
ks are on a low level, the ascent from 
oadway of the bridge will be too short 


ie of the Cat } nd a on 
ral immediately opposite. In th 
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he present terminus of the Minden way, in 

suburb of Deutz, at m. The Severon-thor, We; 

thor, Hahnen-thor, Ehren-thor, Gereons-thor, and 

ae are respectively numbered, I, 2, 8, 4, 
an + ikl 













































In 1840 there arrived at C. by the Rhine, navigating 
upwards, 1,508 vessels, carrying 1,708,607 quintals of 
merchandise, and, navigating downwards, 4,776 ves- 
sels, carrying 1,465,514 quintals. In 1841 there ar- 
rived 1,638 vessels, and 2,079,760 quintals, upwards; 
and 5,138 vessels, and 1,573,062 quintals, downwards, 
In 1840 there departed from C., upwards, 1,784 ves+ 
sels, with 682,173 quintals of merchandise, and, down-. 
wards, 988 vessels, with 321,839 quintals, In 1841 
there departed, upwards, 1,927 vessels, with 880,785 
quintals, and, downwards, 1,097 vessels, with 896,135 
quintals. The total movement of the arrivals and 
departures was, in 1840, 9,005 vessels, and 4,178,138 
quintals of merchandise; in 1841, 9,777 vessels, and 
4,917,742 quintals, “The steam-boat navigation has 
had a large share in this general movement of the 
navigation of the Rhine to C. Thus, in 1841, there 
were 3,210 arrivals and departures of steam-vessels, 
which transported 676,462 quintals of merchandise. 
—C. owes its origin to the Romans. It was the Co- | 
lonia Claudia Agrippinensis of that people, and the cap. 
of Lower Rhenish Gaul till 330. In 870 it was an- 
nexed to the German empire, In the early of 
the 14th cent. C. was called ‘the Rome of the North.’ 
It was at that time the principal town of the great 
Hanseatic league, and its pop. amounted to 150,000, {| | 
Itwas the birth-place of thecelebrated painter Rubens; . | 
and it was here that the monk Barthold Schwarz in- 
vented gunpowder in 1230. be eee 
COLOGNE, a canton, commune, and village of _ 
France, in the dep. of Gers, arrond. of Lombez. The — 
cant. comprises 13 com. . Pop, 6,669.—The com, 20 
m. N of Lombez, on the Sarrampion, has a pop, of 939. 
COLOGNO, a town of Venetian TL omabnetg tia 
gov. of Milan, deleg. and 9m. SSE of Bergamo, near 
the r. bank of the Serio. Pop. 2,500, “Ng 
COLOGNY, a parish and village of Swit 
in the cant. and 24 m. NE of Geneva. Po 
Mice ieybee 
in, cap. of a judicial partido in Ca 
prov, and 12 m. SW of Gerona, on a 
to Vich. Pop. 3. The. 
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a COLOMBANO. es town of Venetian Lom- 


‘ 


: ‘edee. of : 
it. Jean-di urienne, at the confluence of the Nant- 
chenu with the Glandon, a tributary ofthe Arc. Pop. 
in the Milan, deleg. of Lodi-e-Crema, 
of Lodi, near the r. bank of the Lambro, and 

_ of 472 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 5,000. 

a4 MB. or CorumBara-pI- TRAPANI, a 

~ small island near the NE coast of Sicily, in the prov. 

and 6 m. SW of Trapani, in N lat. 38°. It is 3 m. in 

- length from N to §, and less than a mile in breadth, 

and has a fortified port. . 
__ COLOMBE (La), a commune of France, in the 

' dep. of the Manche, cant. of Percy. Pop. 1,053. 
of ILOMBE (Sainte), a commune of France, in 

the dep. of thé Eure, cant. of Evreux. Pop. 708.— 

_ Also a 
Ne SW of Roanne, on the 1. bank of the 

= : . 1,827.—Also a commune and town in 

. of the Rhone, 19 m. S of Lyon, on the r. 

‘ “bank of the Rhone, opposite Vienne. Pop. 720. It 
has 4 annual fairs.—Also a commune in the dep. of 
the Landes, cant. of Hagetmau. Pop. 801.—Also a 
commune in the dep. of the Seine-et-Marne, cant. of 
‘Provins. Pop. 605. 

COLO! ~DE-DURAS (Sante), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of Lot-et-Garonne, cant. of 

- Duras. ~~ 360. 

_ COLOMBE-DE-LA-FARGUES (Sarste),acom- 
mune of France, in the dep. of Lot-et-Garonne, cant. 
of La Plume. Pop. 1,533. 

» COLOMBE-SUR-L’HERS (Sarnte), 2 commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Aude, cant. of Chalabre, 
on the r. bank of the Hers, in a fine valley, 19 m. 

_ SW of Limonx. Pop. in 1841, 1,368. ‘The streets 

are broad, and the houses good. It contains manu- 
factories of cloth, jet ornaments, &c., and has some 


~  COLOMBE-SUR-LOIRE (Sartre), a commune 


| of Brance, in the dep. of the Sarthe, cant. and nearly 


La Fieche, on the |. bank of the Loir. Pop. 

. It has some ferruginous springs. 
ae IMBE-SUR SEINE (Sainte), a commune 
of ‘in the dep. of Céte-d’Or, cant. and 14 m. 
oy Chatillon-sur-Seine, on the Seine. Pop. 


LO} a commune of France, in the dep. 

: Isbre, cant. of Grand-Lemps. Pop. 1,100.— 
Also a commune and flourishing village in the dep. 
Seine, cant. of Courbevoie, 8 m. NW of Paris, 

the junction railroads to St. Germain and 


commune in the dep. of the Loire, cant. of’ 


lat. The sea, from Punta-Car 
Morocco and Pamarous rivers, formed the bo 
of the federal states on the N; on the E: nd § 
were bounded by British, Dutch, and French 


ana; on the § by Po -Guayana, 
From Peru, Colombia was divided 
SE from the river Tumbez, in § lat. 3° 30, 
Anes, till it strikes the Tw in 6° S lat, a 
little to the 8 of Jaen-de-Bracamoros; thenee 
along this stream, as far as po ey |ATTOW Pass 
where the Tarcurngua issues from the western” 
of the Andes ; ‘thonce to the confluence of that ri ; 
with the Apurimac or Maranon, and down yee 
stream to the W mouth of the Yapura. The Pacific — 
ocean formed its boundary on the W, along an ex- 
tent of 11° of latitude. The extent of its i 
ceeded 3,000 m.; and its total superficies pro 
amounted to 1,017,000 sq. m., being an area 12 ti 
larger than the island of Great Britain, and 
equal to the extent of the whole territory | 
United States E of the Mississippi. ‘ 
Civil divisions.] The terri of this ib 
fore its partitiong was successively divided into 7, 10, — 
and 12 departments. These di Is were une= 
qually subdivided into provinces; the provinces 
cantons; and the cantons into parishes. The follow- 
ing table exhibits the departmental divisions, with 
their capitals, and the pop. as officially returned in 
1820:— Nida s 


see 


History The earlier history of this part of § 
pecounts ow sveute of suahtient apenas 
neral readers, An 
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E BE Ez 
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‘causes were ofen le; nocturnal arrests took place; parties 
iM previous trial; and numerous other acts of 
‘committed, 4th. That they—the native Spanish- 

4 ae oman — distrast = the an not- 
withstanding walty and courage which upon several occa- 

i y had manifested in defence of the rights of the crown of 
likewise complained that they were obliged 

the meanest Spaniards, who, merely upon 

of their European birth, considered themselves their su- 
They complained that notwithstanding the original 
between the king and the first settlers in Spanish 
meee “that in all cases of government, justice, 

inances, commissions, &c., the first discoverers, 

and lastly, the settlers, and those born in the 


paid were to be preferred in all appointments and public 
its,""—thoy, the Creoles, were gradually shut out from all 
_ in local commands and dignities; that they were also 


from visiting the mother-country, without the express 
the Grown, which could not be obtained but with 
7th. That the South Americans were prohibited 


hat C 


‘ except in Peru ¢r Chili, or from culti- 
more than a specified and limited number of tobacco-plants; 
‘the wine, almonds, &c., produced in Peru and Chili, were 

be sent to Mexico, New Granada, or Terra Firma; 
forbidden to cultivate tobacco or the sugar-cane in 

in order to check the progress of pop’ , 
D the different classes, there were many laws 
to throw obstacles in the way of marriages. In 1797, the 
\ flame had nearly burst forth with irresistible violence. Don Josef 
© Epa, a rich merchant of Caraccas, and Don Manuel Wal, an 

. of engineers residing at Guayra, conceived the bold design 
é of establishing the independence of Venezuela, and uniting to it the 
' of Cumana, Maracaibo, Variuas, and Guayana, under 
is name of the United States of South America; but the confe- 
) ~ @erates were arrested before the general insurrection could take 
brought tothe scaffold, diet with Roman firm- 
ness; and Wal finished his existence in the isle of Trinidad, A 
ra after this, Miranda, a native of Caraccas, who, like Kos- 

ko and Ia Fayette, had served in the independent army dur- 
bone American war, and afterwards iu the French army, landed 
in witha handful of adventurers whom he had picked 
in the United States, His means, however, were so inade- 
and his measures so injudicious, that not a man joined 

cece Lana yee naa herg found it n yin 

leaving such of his followers as had 
: to suffer as pirates, without 

Setlist Shen pein wae feresled by Bovapartn, th 
- } moment in was parte, the 
spirit of revolt began again to show itself in Caraccas. No sooner 
hail the news arrived of the overthrow of the Spanish armies, the 
evil i retreat of the junta to the Isle of Leon, 
fected party, having previously gained over the 
he governor, Emparan, as he was entering the 
mass, on holy Thursday, the 19th of April, 
aneg A where council were as- 

d pelled him to resign his government. 
f, and the other members of the wdministration, were 
off; and a supreme Junta was im- 
its career by decrees and procla- 
the alcavala from all articles of food or of first 
geynhagst the vie on vase deen 
—and bribed y prom bem 
Barcelona, all to the revolution was 
vd; and the y cause enthusiastically 
xample was followed through poet gl ree 
t Coro, Maracaibo, Valencia, and Guayana, alone 
Co ners were immediately sent after these 
to England and tothe United States. The regency 


as they were informed of the of the 
rates te a ceca af sebaion, onions’ io 


said by one, ‘If t 


8 of congress were, howe 
ence of what was denominat 
city of Caraceas, six 1 
0 was declared its ident. 
e Jacobin elub in re 
men were 


and a Aho so it regularly appeared before 
it; ions from it iy a t 
c as ‘and respon philippics against. the: 
its of the sea. the meantime, notwithstanding 
of most of the royalists who had 
the new order of things, 
incy still 


armed force was sent, under the Marquis d 
alee of Coro beat od back with considernbla loss. 
. the revolutionists were equally unfortunate; 
flotilla ay inoco being defeated; while Miranda had k 
better suecess against the city of Valencia. But in three weeks 
file 


government raised soldiers by force, the crops were left to perish 
on the ground for want of hands to gather them. The conse~ 
kena of this state of things were soon felt in the ; and 
the people began to grow discontented, Miranda, hailed at as 
a deliverer, was, notwithstanding his successes, denounced to the 
executive as a tyrant. An awful and unforeseen catastrophe ter- 
minated the carecr of Miranda, and for a season placed the cap- _ 
taincy of Venezuela in complete possession of the royalists: this 
was the earthquake of 1812 Immediately after its oceurrence, 
the desolated cities hastened to send in their submission to Monte- 
verte, the royalist commander, who advanced towards the capi- 
tal, Caraceas, while the co as a last remedy, made Miranda 
dictator, who proclaimed martial law, But the Venezuelans 
were persuaded that the wrath of the Almighty had 

against them; and Miranda's army deserted so fast that he 
himself compelled to surrender without fighting. Some of his. 
chief adherents got on ship-board, and esca: to the Ui 
States; and Monteverte, contrary to the terms of the capitulation, 
made use of this circumstance as a pretext for sending him and 
a few of the other leaders prisoners to Spain. Such was the ter- 
mination of this adventurer’s career, who died after a rigorous 


confinement of four years, im the prison of La Cabarea, near —} 


& F 


Cadiz. ‘ 
Venezuela now acknowledged the regency and the Cortes 
and Spain had an opportunity of retrieving her past errors by a — 


mild and conciliatory conduct. But this invaluable season was” ~ |, 


lost. The royalists, in all the insolence of triumph, conducted — 
themselves with a degree of cruelty and imprudence which could ~ 
not fail of again ruining their cause. “Thus,” says Cochrane, —_ 
“in the first Cortes which assembled at Cadiz, the Spanish 
members, whilst they were eagerly anxious to obtain the free-— 
dom of their own country, seemed equally solicitous, in the same 
breath, to enslave the Spanish Americans. Some of them even  — 
betrayed a malignity which, impolitic as it was, to say the least — 
of it, considering that they were speaking in the presence 
hearing of the Auncrican members who formed part of the f 
was rendered ppets. ridiculous by its impoten 

e Americans complain of having 
nized over for 800 years, they shall now experience a 
treatment for 3,000." By another it was said, after 
Albufera, ‘Iam rejoiced at the advantage we have 
cause we can now send troops to reduce the insurgents 
third, ‘I do not know to what Class of beasts the ‘| 
belong.’ These insolent vauntings were speedily shown to ; 
premature. Don Simon Bolivar, who had been one of the.depu- 
ties from the Caraccas to England in 1810, ha 
army of 1,000 men, after sev: successful bat - 
alists, entered the city of Caraccas, on the 1 
He continued’ successfully to attack and defeat the 
forces of the royalists; and having offered his. 
litary com: into the hands of 
was by it formall 


parti. ne om fy 
rate measure of & 





tee oa 
yh vag Be 811, a nay 


j F6-de-Bogota, which atjured the ional 

i , but acknowledged Ferdinand VIL as the 

and sovercign of Cundinamarca, the new appellation 

to New Grenada. The congress of Cundinamarca 

OS aka 1 of their forces ; who was for some time 

Soul war tahes en. prisoner in June 1814. The congress, 

sak apteteed. employed Bolivar to compel the province 

Ai with Santa Fé the capital, to submit to their 

; wean of : in object he - Pea nar Erg poe 

"gress proceeded again to hold their sittings in that 2a, lo 

after arrived me a body of 10,000 troops from Spain, 

ca a, in egeearspe' mons ord a siege = 
jonths du Sai a sesat part the — 

ig his success, Murillo, in June, 1816, cap- 

Santa Fé, after a spirited resistance from the independents; 

~ but the latter, after a series of unparalleled struggles, ultimately 

eae nie the guidance of Bolivar. New Granada and 

rf were united under one government by a decree of 

cee ‘assembled at on December 11, 1819. The 


Angostura, on 
+ ee assumed the title of ‘the Republic of Colom- 
Bue on the 6th of Decem! 


Ss 


ber, 1821, a congress - 

deputies from all the states within the present bounda- 

nie, wes enabled to assemble at Rosario-de-Cucuta, 

oo ey a federal constitution on the 30th of August, 

Bolivar assumed supreme power; the republic 

y violent factions, and, in 1829, Venezuela sepa- 

, Sino: anata it. In 1830 a general convention met at Bogota, to 

frame a new constitution; Bolivar resigned, and took leave of 

i a life; “naan the 4th of May, 1830, Senor Joachim Mosquera 

president; and General Domingo Caicedo, vice-pre- 

3 Uanaa on the 4th of September, Mosquera resigned, and 

‘ was 2 oak conser temporary president, until the arrival of 

Bolivar, return to power was decreed by a meeting of 

soldiers and me cutioeens but he died at Carthagena, on the 17th of 

Dee. og rmpewoy year. Venezuela again joined Colombia for a 

a but in November, 1831, a new separation took lacks 

that ais the iy oon of Colombia has been divided 

republics, New ja, Venezuela, and Equator or 

\ constitutions are similar to that framed for Co- 
bia, as ‘aor narrated, at Rosario-de-Cucuta, 


Referring the reader for.further details, and all 
that respects the physical geography of this region, 
} to the articles Ecuapor, New Granapa, and Venr- 

: tbo of tas here notice the present political dis- 

of this portion of South America. 


general, con- 


, I. NEW GRANADA. 
( re repinits comprises the NW part of the Co- 
oe territories, and of the continent of South 
merica, including the isthmus of Darien. It has the 
| treet territories on the KE, and Ecuador on the 8. 
Pop. in 1827. Capitals, 


This comprehends the ancient ki 
and former! + conedltaidd a part of 
New Granada. It derives ia hatte Hoa i 
tion, it being intersected towards the 
equator. 


Ecnador, Quer er si Quito, 
cot ome | ea 
iomay, Cuenca, 
The following census of the three 
peared in 1884- 
NeWgi.a- Venezuela, 
nada, by official state- 
consus, 1834. ment, 1834. 
Whites, 1,058,000 200,000 
Indians, . 376,050 207,000 
Free coloured, 168,700 433,000 
Slaves, - 84,350 60,000 
Total pop., 1,687,100 900,000 , 8 
COLOMBIER, a commune of France, in the 
of the Haute-Saone, cant. of Vesoul. an 1 
Also a parish and village of Switz in the ea 
and 3 m. SW of Neufchatel, and nea 
the lake of th@t name. Pop. 1, 
old castle, belonging to the dukes of Longt 5 
has a calico printing-mill.—Also a age 
cant. of Vaud, 9 m. WNW of Lausann 
summit of the Jura chain, in the dep, of 
cant. of Champagne, 6 m. SW of 
to the height of 4,710 ft. above sea-level, ; 
ble from Geneva. : 
COLOMBIER - SAUGNIEN, a comn 
France, in the dep. of the Istre, cant. of V 
19 m. NE of Vienne. Pop. 1.812. “) 
COLOMBIERS, a commune of F 
oe = m. NW of os cant. 6 


COLOMBIES, a commune of Dieu 
of Avereets cant. of Sauveterre, 13° m. W. 


Po 
CoLOMBIN (Sant). a commune 
the dep. of the Loite- Lele 
libert. ron 1,957. . 
COLOMBO, or Conemmo, the eap al of 
pean establishments in Ceylon, 
me? of the W coast, in N lat. 

; 868 m. SW of Madras. A 
pss 60 m. in length, and 80 m. i 
tween the city and the 
aot, Hie sed the limit of th 

sc aeceaien sacred hr, out into 





ae is regularly built, having all its 
angles; two, which are spacious, 
‘side to side quite across the town, and 
whole into fourmearly equal quarters. A 

the foot of the ramparts, communicating 

and barracks, leaves open areas for 

houses are generally one story high, 

in the Dutch 2 with a porch or corridor 

+ *The Queen’s house,’ or governor’s house, 
harbonr, is a long range of buildings, more 

le for convenience than beauty. Nearly 

® it are the Ceylon and Oriental banks, which 
letely > tage it in appearance. The Dutch 
n which the service is performed in Singha- 

is very handsome, There is also a neat Wes- 
Methodist chapel, and an Englifh church called 
ter’s. The Malabar and Portuguese Protes- 
-each their church. The Moors have two 
mosques; and the Hindus have several 

Mia & medical museum, und an hos- 

> heen established within the fort. Some 
shops have been opened by Europeans; 

are now upwards of 20 commercial houses 

= water in the wells within the walls is 
brackish, and a spring about 1 m. off is 

est fresh water that can be procured: of this 

ost all the inhabitants have a sujfply brought in, 
in Jeathern bags carried by bullocks. C. has 


of an European appearance than almost any 
lc ‘the Tee totes; 


: and the double rows 
Hibi Zeilanicus) and bread-fruit trees 
ch line the principal streets, are an ornament and 
venience for which the inhabitants are probably 
ebted to the Dutch, The chunam, or shell-lime, 
the houses are white-washed, is peculiar] 

e, contributes materially to keep them cool, 
t th it is disagreeable and injurious to the eyes. 
ettah, or Black town, on the N side of the fort, 

de par and is oe - its — 

nd neatness. One part of it extends 

made to the Kenman’s-port, a gate in 
rampart; and the other, outside of the 

es along the isthmus already mentioned 

from the fort. Most of the principal 

shave their habitations in the former 

; the latter contains the orphan 
institution, where the children of 

3, especially soldiers and sailors, 

-and put out to some useful trade or ser- 

2 several bazaars in the Pettah for fish, 

‘ Itis difficult to esti- 


other 


a en 
Dutch térm them, in this district, though the 
a misnomer, for there is nothing in the 
planting and arranging the cinnamon trees to 
the ideas pp es ms the word. They commence 
within half-a-mile of the fort. The principal garden 
stretches over an extent of country from 10m. to 15 
m. in length, The flat lands between the sea and 
hills are covered with the low cinnamon-laurel, over 
which, at an inconsiderable distance, rise groves of 
evergreens, interspersed with clumps of palms, and 
occasionally with forests of lofty trees. Il lak 
rice-grounds, and pastures, are scattered over the 
whole space, through which an exéellent road makes 
a circuit of 7 m. from the W to the § gate of the fort, 
and affords a delightful drive for the wealthier inha- ~ 
bitants. A canal, constructed by the Dutch, connects 
the fort with the Kalané-ganga, the chief river of the 
island, which debouches at Modera, 4 m. to the N of 
C.—A railway has been projected from C. to Kandy. 
See article Cryion, p. 480.—The port of C, ext 
from that of Caltura on the one hand to that of Ne- 
gombo on the other; but it is only to the outer and 
the inner harbour at ©. itself that shipping resort 
at present. The harbotirs are separated by a bar 
formed by the river Kalany, which lies across the 
bay, and has only about 12 ft. of water over it. The 
outer harbour is a safe anchorage at all seasons.” 
But from the middle of May till the middle of July, 
when the SW monsoon is most violent, and again 
from the 1st December till the end of January, when 
the long shore-wind prevails, transport of goods 
between the shipping and the shore is sometimes 
liable to be interrupted for several days at a time, 
The most suitable season for delivering and takin, 
in cargo is from the Ist of February till the 
of April, which is happily also the season when 
the greatest quantity of coffee arrives from the inte- 
rior. The inner harbour is chiefly the resort of native 
craft and small country brigs, the former from Octo- 
ber till April only, the latter all the year, It is safe 
all the year round, although during the long shore- 
wind care must be taken to prevent getting foul 
or ashore. C. is mentioned in Singhalese history as 
early as 495. In 1874 it was frequented by ing 
vessels, and a colony of Malabars attempted to get 
ossession of it. The Portuguese arrived here in [| 
1510. Pridham says, the word colamba signifies in — 
Singhalese ‘a seaport,’ or ‘a fort;’ and thinks that 
this may have been cofrupted into Colombo h 
Portuguese in honour of their celebrated navigator. 
COLOMERA, a town of Spain, in Andal 
the prov. and 12 m. N of Granada, partido of 
loz, on a hill near the Rio Lachena, Pop 
It contains a parish-church, an hos} 
a enstom-house. Agriculture f 
of Jocal industry. Riga 
COLOMIERS, a commune of | 


of the Hante-Garonne, 


Pop. 1,149. 





at Cacont: Fairs are held twice a-year. 

_ COLONGE, a village of France, in the dep. of the 

Ceaead cant, of Méissac, 10 m, SE of Brives. Pop. 
1,183. 

COLO a vil of Central Africa, in the king- 

‘ dom. of Sone ng ago Bes in a fertile plain, and 

dgsnaronaded by two mud walls. The amount- 

x ma 400, consists of Foulahs, Daclncna, and 


4 —Caillie. 
* COL NIA-DEL-SACRAMENTO, or Cnenunk 
po- Santisstuo~-SackaMento, a fortified town and 
port of Uruguay, on the |. bank of the estuary of 
the La Plata, nearly opposite Buenos Ayres, and 
100 m. WNW of Monte Video. Pop. 2,000. It 
“possesses a considerable trade in cattle, wool, and 

salted meat. 

COLONNA (Care), a headland of Greece,—the 
Promontorium of the ancients,—at the SE 
‘extremity of Attica, in N lat. 37° 39’ 12”, E long. 
24° 2’, It rises precipitously from the sea; and de- 
-rives its present name fiom a range of 16 white 
marble columns, the remains of a temple of A/inerva 
ias, which stand on its summit, and which are 
' visible from a considerable distance at sea. Its 
scenery has been “classic in all ages.” LEarly tra- 
yellers remarked that the shining white marble co- 
Jumns presented an agreeable contrast to the dark 
n foliage of the trees surrounding the temple; 
put nothing now remains of such an enclosure. ‘The 
still, beautiful and imposing relics of .“Tritonia’s 
sacred fane” stand quite freely upon “the Cape's 
‘Projecting verge,” which is covered only with low 


COLONNA (Care), a headland on the S coast of 
the island of Samos, at the mouth of the Imbrasius, 
to the SW of the ruins of the ancient town of Samos, 
and opposite the small island of Samo Poulo. 

» COLONNE (Caro petxe), or Carr Nay, a pro- 
-‘montory of Naples, in the prov. of Calabria Ultra, 
ear the entrance of the gulf of Tarento, in N lat. 

5‘, .It is the Lacinium promontorium of the an- 
so called from the temple dedicated to Juno 
the ruins of which are still to be seen on its 


eos xt ‘river of New Grenada, in the prov. 
flows into the Pacific, 10 m. F 

ere of the Esmeraldas, 
a large river of Upper California, 


rises in the S 
the Rocky mountains, under the lel of 
N. “The elevation of this pase ia 7,000 
Ks Sereig: ws. the neni tn is tepia'she 


Sweetwater rivers, on the B side, over a vel 


also article CaLtrorntA, p. 196, Unde th 
32° 30’, the Gila comes into it 
and the point of junction, 
hard butte, through which, with t 
they cut a canon 1,000 ft. in art with 
walls about 50 ft. high, and then flow off due’ 
stream 600 ft? wide, and with a perfectly si 
course, for 3 or4m. Emory is of b 
its junction with the Gila, in N lat, 82° 43%, tl 
always navigable for steam-boats; aboye, it 
ihe Oi sand-bars. From this point the wide 
the C. is Fe ene thickly 

male, and pe Patty % 
leading a to Sonora, about 70 m. from its 
C. was found to be 1,500 ft. wide, and fh 
rate of 1} m. per hour, in the end of 


banks were low, and its greatest depth 
ing was only ft. 

COLORADO (Rio), or Conv’ 
river of La Plata, rising in the Andes, 
parallel of 36° S, and flowing in a SE ¢ 
Atlantic, which it enters in S lat. 39° ‘I, 
62° 04’, after a course of perhaps 900 m. the 
country almost entirely unknown. Where ¢ 
by Mr. Darwin, at a point 9 leagnes direet ¢ 
from its mouth, it was only 60 yards wide, 
month of August; but he is of ion tha 
it must be nearly double that. width. 
marked by willow-trees and beds of 
tortuous below this point, the distance | 
the mouth of the river being 25° 
mouth the river divides into nume 
forming small islands, which are covered. 
The principal mouth has 2 fath. water 1 
is out, but is beset to seaward by sand- 
— = every SE gale. The tide 1 

pos a 
COLORADO, a river of Texas, w! 
extreme W part of the country, 
mountains, from which it has a co 
about 600 m., running first. ~ 
popes: _ the Poagoase 


of California | SE. 





ters 4 ths ©. from ; 
not exceed 70 m., it is uch 

i by ; from maautitain-bpriegs 
i + the ‘main stream in pegs the 
~ The Liano also flows from the 
considerable body of water to the 
w miles above the mouth of the Llano, and 
‘Hunting-creek, are the great Falls of the 
on of és extending about 800 
first fall is about 20 ft. perpendicular. 
ds. there is another of 10 ft. And thns 
nue until: reach a total perpendicular 
rly 100 ft. e C. flows with undiminished 
fin untroubled current for about 200 m. 
‘the Falls, The San-Saba, a river about 200 
ao rises in a spur of the Guadalupe moun- 
nds throughout its NNE course between 
almost to the margin of the C. For 
confluence with the C., the San-Saba 
50 ) yds. wide, and generally ‘deep, but it is 
d by numerous shoals. The Pecan-Bayon, 
the C. about 25 m. above the mouth 
Saba, has a course of 120 m. in length. 
100 m. above the mouth of the Pecan-Bayou, 
10 river enters the C. from the NE. ° Its 
uate iaroya, the Muchique, and the 
ve the mouth of the Pasigono, 
pal branches of the C. are the Pisape-Ju- 
0-Frio, and the Aguilas.—The. general 
ce of the C. is similar to the Thames from 
to Richmond, but it is ta vhaps rather larger 
nie Boe river. heme the dry season, at low 
roam sont may be from 6 to § ft., except 
t ‘the Raft’ has been removed, and 
improvements have been completed, 
that the C. will be navigable by 


j i 
iol cates of a suitable construction, as high as 


‘con 


an arm of the river San-Juan, in 
It parts from the main stream at 
12 m. distant from the sea, and, fetch- 

i cuit southwards into the territory of Costa- 
ap bored ocean a few miles to the S of the 
on 4 branch of the San-Juan, It is re- 
ted that the force of the stream of the San-Juan 

eit years taken the direction of this branch; 
‘that the oth other deltoid branches are encumbered 
-sand-banks. See San-Juax.—Also 
Grenada in the dep. of Santa-Marta, 
Magdalena, on the r. bank, at 

Be were br aboet Ba 


A or Canorra, a volcanic mountain 
f e, to the SW of the peak of 


0 Shes a mountain range in the La 
oe by oe parallel 


m. Ww of. the Rio Salad 
of Bolivia, on the road 
‘x decay of she A “d 
e Alra- 
——Also a town 
e route from Cor- 


stin, 01 ADO, 220 m, above its embouchure. 


wn of Hindostan, in. 

38 m, W of Nellore: on the r bank ofthe is 
N lat. 14° 81% s 

COLOURI. See Korurt. : 

COLPE, a parish in co. Meath, 24 m, SE of 

gheda. Area 5,785 acres. Pop. 1,824. It contains 

the villages of C., emghaione, ‘Beamore, — 
ney, and Mornington. 

COLQUEMARC a town of Peru, in the intense 
dancy and 63 m. SSW of Cuzco, district of Paruco, 
between two of the head-streams of the Apurimac. 


COLROY-LA-GRANDE, a commune of France, || 


in the dep. of the Vosges, cant. of Saales. Pop, 1,278. 
COLSTERWORTH, a parish of Lincolnshire, 34. 
m: § of Lincoln, on the Great North road. Area 
3,300 acres. Pop, 1,345. It is notedas the birth- _ 
place of Sir Isaac Newton. © 

COLSTON-BASSET, a parish of Nottingham- 
shire, 10 m. ESE of Nottingham, on the Smite, and 
a the North West railway. Area 2,391 acres. 

‘op. 837, 

COLTISHALL, a parish of Norfolk, 8m. NNE of. 
Norwich, on the Bure. Area 1,180 acres. Pop. 907. 

COLTON, a parish of Norfolk, 53m. N of Wy- 
mondham, on the Bure. Area 911 acres, Pop, 242. 
—Also a parish of Staffordshire, 13 m, ena Fee 
Rugely, N of the Trent. Area 3,665 acres. 
652.—Also a township in the p. of Bolton- -Perey, Pop. 
the ainsty and 64 m. SW of the city of York, inter- 
sected by the York and Derby railroad, Area 1,129: 
acres. Pop. 142. 

COLT’S NECK, a flourishing village of Shrews- 
bury township, Monmouth co., in the state of New 
Jersey, U. S., 40 m. E of Trenton. In 1840 it con- 
sisted of about 20 dwellings. 

COLUMB (Sr. Magor), a market-town and parish” 
of Cornwall, 32 m. SW of Launceston, Area 12,697 
acres. Pop. 2,980. 

COLUMB (Sr. Mrxor), a parish of Cornwall, 5} 
m. WSW of St. Columb Major. 
Pop. 2,258. 

OLUMBIA, a county in the E part of the state ~ 
of New York, U.5., comprising an area of 624 sy. m 
bounded on the W by Hudson river, It is wal 
also by Kinderhook, Claverack, Copake, and oman 
or Roeliff Jansen’s creeks, all of which afford good” 
water power, and intersected by the Hudson and Berk- 
shire railroad. Towards the £ it is hilly, and the soil 
indifferent ; but in some parts it is fertile and highly” 
cultivated. It contains iron ore, lead, oxide of 
ganese, marble, peat, and marl, and numerou: 
mal springs. Pop. in 1830, 88,325; in 18: hs 
Its capital is Hudson. —Also a Sean | cf the « : } 
part of the state of Pennsylvania; co 
of 700 sq. m., intersected by the Eb 
Susquehanna river, i pe at 
ing, and other creeks. It 
face, but is generally fertile. — 
in 1840, 24,267. Its aie 

the E part of the.g 

ran area of | 





Area 6,897 acres, |] 


24 m, SE 
ch of Willimantie river, which affords good 
er. Its surface shoo crag ited and ce 
but producin, lent pasturage. Pop. 
84 Vet chan eng Herkimer co., in the state 
of New York, drained by branches of Unadilla and 
uehanna rivers, and other streams which flow N 
into the Mohawk. It is hiliy, and its soil consists of 
calcareous and sandy loam. Pop.’ 2,129.—Also a 
_ town of West Hempfield township, Lancaster co., in 
_ the state of Pennsylvania, 30 m. SE of Harrisburg, 
on the E bank of the Susquehanna river, which is 
here crossed by a bridge 5,690 ft. in length. It is 
connected by the Susquehanna canal with Havre-de- 
Grace, and intersected by the Columbia and Phila- 
elphia railroad. Its trade with Philadelphia and 
- Baltimore, in lumber, coal, iron, and produce, is con- 
siderable, Pop. 2,719.—Also a township of Brad- 
ford to., in the same state. Pop. 1,421.—Also a 
township of Jackson co., in the state of Michigan, 74 
m. W of Detroit. Pop. 952.—Also a village of Flu- 
yanna co., in the state of Virginia, 50 m. WNW of 
Richmond, at the confluence of James and Rivanna 
Pop. 200, of whom half are coloured.—Also 
a village of Tyrrell co., in the state of North Caro- 
lina, 200 m. E of Raleigh, on the E side of Scouper- 
nony creek, a little E of its entrance into Albemarle 
sound.—Also a village of Richmond district, cap. of 
the state of South Carolina, 35 m. 8 of Camden, 120 
m. NNW of Charleston, and 506 m. from Washing- 
ton, in N lat. 38° 57’, and W long. 81° 7’. It is situ- 
ated in a plain on the E. side of the Congaree river, 
mediately below the junction of Broad and Saluda 
vers, and is connected with Charleston by a rail- 
road, It is regularly laid out, and contains a con- 
siderable number of handsome houses, substantially 
built of brick. The greater number, however, are 


- constructed of wood. It is well supplied with good 


spring water. Pop. 3,500.—Also a village of Marion 
co., in the state of Mississippi, 113 m. SSE of Jack- 
son, on the EF bank of Pearl river.—Also a village of 
Chicot co., in the state of Arkansas, 142 m. SE of 
Little Rock, on the W side of the Mississippi.— Also 
vile of Maury co., in the state of Tennessee, 42 
™,$ W of Nashville, on the S bank of Duck river, 
the seat of Jackson college. Pop. 1,200.—Also a 
-_yillage of Whitley co., in the state of Indiana, on the 
Y side of Blue river.—Also a village of Adair co., 
é of Kentucky, 98 m. SW of Frankfort, on 
ereek; a branch of Green river. Pop. 486. 
Iso a township of Boone co., in the state of Mis- 
; m. N of Jefferson city, on Roche Pierre 
branch of the Missouri. Pop. 3,365.—Also 
xe of Caldwell parish, in the state of Louisiana, 
Yew Orleans, on the W side of Washita 
ownship of Hamilton co., in. tate 
of Cincinnati, bounded by Little 

SE, 


| mouth, which formed p 

-| and Maryland, but was | ; 

ea of General Washington, 
ing the seat of yagi 


States. It comprised t 0 

the towns of Alexandria and Geor, 

the view of securing the functionaries 
government from the local juris 

state, or collision with its auth y is 
immediate gov nt of Congress. In ,1 
pop. of this district was 14,093; in 1810, : 
in 1820, 33,039; in 1830, 39,858; in 

of whom 30,657 were whites, 8,561 
people, and 4,694 slaves. The, surface 
trict is gently undulating, furnishing fine si 
cities, and particularly for Washington : 

lic buildings. The soil is naturally sterile, 
the level banks of the Potomac; but it poss 
healthy climates with a mean temp. of 4 

trict has become the centre of a i 

tive commerce, though it cannot at all com 
Baltimore, in its vicinity. Vessels of the 
come up to Alexandria, 6 m. below Was! 
where the Potomac is 1 m. wide, and from 
ft. deep; and vessels of a larger size come 

U. S. navy-yard, at the junction of the E brane! 
the Potomac, at Washington. A branch of the 
peake and Ohio canal terminates at Was 
The Alexandria canal, a continuation of | 
peake and Ohio canal, runs 7} m. to Ales 
A considerable quantity of flour and other | 
is sent down the Potomac. This trade, ho 
centres chiefly at Alexandria. The chief b 
of Washington city has relation to the- 
dation of the national legislature, and of th 
ferent offices of the general ernment.—Th 
trict was until 1846 divided into two co 
co. of Washington on the N side of the 
and the co. of Alexandria on the § side, 
mer, the laws of Maryland continue in foi 
latter, those of Virginia. The ‘ict 
been represented in the Congress of the 
however, makes what laws it pleases: 
gress meets annually at Washington, 
Monday in December, unless prin 
lew. The president of the U. 5., thi 
officers of the government, reside 

and the supreme court of the U.S. ¢ 
sittings here annually, on the 2d Monday 
The city ofs*Washington was laid, out 
scale in 1791; but its magnificent pli 
considerable extent in a state of nature, 
portion of it having been built upo 

seat of government was removed 

and permanently fixed in this pl 
Congress in 1846, the city and ¢ 
having an area of 36 

state of Virginia. 

tain in 1814, the t was 


Ss) 





-dne $, between lofty mountains, being 

yards wide, but in some places spread- 

6 broad lakes. In 48° @@ it receives the 

w or M‘Gillivray’s river, and a little farther S 
sad or Clarke’s river. It then turns W, 
through a ridge of mountains, forms 

d the Kettle falls, 21 ft. high; and, con- 

the same direction between the 48th and 

it receives the Spokan from the S and 

im from the N. Near the 46th parallel, 

by the Lewis, its great S branch. It then 

‘W, receiving the Walla-Walld the Umatala, 
river, and the Falls river, all from the §, 

a tortuous course broken by rapids and 

; till it reaches the Falls, in which it de- 
hed in.‘in’1,200 yards. Four miles lower 

‘the Dalles, or great rapids, formed by the 
eof the water between vast masses of rock; 
‘m. below these are the Cascades, 125 m. from 
e hof the river. Near the Cascades, the C. is 
by the Clackamis from the S; a little farther 

| by the Willamette; and 30 m. lower by the 
tz. The three 
Willamette or 


t tributariet of this river 
ultnomah; Lewis’s river, or 


Sahaptin; and Clarke’s or Flathead river; all 
into it on the SE side: the Multnomah 139 
‘mouth, Lewis’s river 413 m., and Clarke’s 
At the point of the junction of Lewis's ri- 
is 960 yards wide. It is navigable as far 

- and during its lowest stages for ves- 


ng more than 12 ft. water. The tides 

ll above Vanconver, 80m from its mouth; 
freshes, the C. rises at Vancouver 19 ft. 
ermark. The passage of the C, through 

@ range extends for 2 m., in which dis- 
river falls 40 ft., and consequently is im- 
: for boats. Above the Cascades, after a 


t + “ The chasnf at this place 
having been rent ee 
At the narrowest e 


ally 

the freshets, but they are well adapted 
lands. The soil of the upper prairie is 
velly, and well covered with pines, 
ash, and maple. In passing up the river, 
low islands occur whi 
the lower prairie. In the middle section.of the ba 
of the C., the country is volcanic and barren. Above 
the Flatbow, where the C. expands into a succession 
of lakes, the country is covered with dense forests of 
pine and spruce. [Wilkes.] The climate is much 
milder than in the same parallel on the Atlantic 
coast. At Fort Vancouver, in the lat. nearly 
Montreal, the cattle graze on fresh-growing grass 
throughout the winter; and the river is obstructed by 
ice but a few days in the beginting of January. The 
C. river and its valley form by far the most interest- - 
ing and important portion of Oregon, not only om 
account of the advantages of soil and climate, but 
also from this river being the only line of communi- 
cation between the sea-coast and the interior. ‘No 
great river,” says Fremont, “does, or can, take its rise 
below the Cascade and Sierra Nevada range; thé 
distance to the sea is too short to admit of it. The 
rivers of San Francisco bay, which are the largest 
after the C., are local to that bay, and lateral to, the 
coast, having their sources about, on a line with the 
Dalles of the C., and running each in a valley of its © 
own, between the Coast-range, and the Cascade and 
Sierra Nevada range. The C. is the only river which 
traverses the whole breagth of the country, breaking 
through all the ranges, and entering the sea. Draw- 
ing its waters from a section of 10 degrees of lat. in 
the Rocky mountains—which are collected into one 
stream by three main forks (Lewis's, Clark’s, and 
the North fork, near the centre of the Oregon 
valley)—this great river thence proceeds by a sin- 
gle channel to the sea, while its three forks lead 
each to a pass in the mountains, which opens the 
way into the interior of the continent. "This fact it 
relation to the rivers of this region gives an immense 
value to the C. Its mouth is the only inlet and out- 
let to and from the sea; its three forks lead to the 
passes in the mountains; it is therefore the only line 
of cgmmunication between the Pacific and: the inte- 
rior of North America; and all operations of war 
or commerce, of national or social intercourse, must 
be conducted upon it. This gives it a value beyond 
estimation, and would involve irreparable injury if — 
lost. In this unity and concentration of its waters, — 
the Pacific side of our continent differs 
the Atlantic side, where the waters of the Al 
mountains are dispersed into many ri 
their different entrances into the sea, c 

lines of communication with Fg 





are of the same renee. NE 


forth Carolina, comprising an area of 525 sq. m., 
level and partly marshy. Pop. in 1830, 
41; in 1840, 3,941. Its cap. is Whitesville—Also 
a township of Chenango co., in the state of New 
York, 98 m. W of Albany. Its surface is hilly, and 
its soil clay and sandy loam. Pop. in 1840, 1,561.— 
Also a village of Mansfield township, Burlington co., 
in the state of New Jersey, 12 m. SE of Trenton, 
consisting in 1840 of about 30 dwellinge.—Also a 
in Franklin co., in the state of Ohio, capital of 
state, 189m. SW of Cleveland, and 110 m. NE, 
of Cincinnati, in N lat. 39° 47’, W long. 83° 3’, and 
8° W long. from Washington. It is situated on the 
E bank of Scioto river, opposite Franklinton, with 
which it is connected by a bridge, and immediately 
below the confluence of Whetstone river. It is regu- 
larly and substantially built; the streets cross each 
other at right angles, and the principal is 120 ft. in 
width. It contains several churches, some of which 
are handsome edifices; the state-house, the govern- 
ment offices, the penitentiary, the bank, and the 
ublie ys Ara are also worthy of note. A wharf 
1,300 ft, in length has been erected along the margin 
of the river. Pop. in 1840/6,048.—Also a township 
_of St. Clair co., in the state of Michigan, 837 m. NE 
of Detroit. Pop. 155.—Also a city in Muscogee co., 
of which it is the capital, in the state of Georgia, 124 
m. WSW of Milledgeville, on the E bank of the 
Chattahoochee—which is here crossed by a bridge 
immediately below the falls—300 m. above the junc- 
tion of Flint river, and 430 m. above Appalachicola 
bay. The city stands at an elevation of 60 ft. above 
the ordinary level of the river, and covers an area of 
200 acres. The streets are spacious, and intersect 
- each other at right angles. Some of the public build- 
ings are very handsome. Regular steam-boat com- 
™ ion is carried on between this place and New 
Pop. 3,114.—Also a city of Lowndes co., 
lich it is the capital, in the state of Mississippi, 
m, NE of Jackson, on the E bank of the Tom- 
20 ft. above the level of the river, and at the 
steam-boat navigation. Pop. 4,000.—Also 
fe of Ballard co., in the state of Kentucky, 
3W of Frankfort, on the E bank of the 
25 m. below the confluence of the Ohio. 
of Bartholomew co., in the state of 
41 m. SSE of Indianapolis, on the E side of 
k of White river. Pop. 2,438.—Also 
of Warren in the state of Pennsylvania, 
Iso a) of Mansfield township, 
the state of New J. RF 
isting in 1840 of about 


dwell- 


n 
Jy 


861 acres. 
COLVILLE, a river in 
ing into Harrison’s bay, in about 
long. 150° 35’. It is 2 m. b 
po Be the water for many miles, 
company have a port on this river, w! 
supplies from Norton sound.—Also ¢ 
= cena Om the SE point of Pri 
island. ' E * oS ae 
COLVILLE (Carr), or Mos-mao, the ¢ 
headland of an extensive promo} 
coast of the North island of New 
side of Shouraki Fy or the Wy 
lat. 36° 36’, and EF) long, 175° 20’, 
consisting of trap rocks, rising into 
mean alt. is 4,000 ft., and whose sides are 
ered with wood was a stern and imposing 
COLVILLE (Fort), a settlement in Or 
the l. bank of the Columbia, in N lat, 48°: 
below the junction of Clarke’s river. It o¢ 
embosomed position, in a woody, hilly 


and Indian corn are successfully cultivated here. F 


C. to the junction of the Spokane river witl 
lumbia, a distance of 60 m., the country is th 
Bt 
a 
of Ledbury, near the Malvern hills. Area 3, 
Pop. 1,095. a 
OLWELL-anp-SWINBURN, a to 
. of Chollerton, Northumberland, § m. 
am, E of the Tyne. Pop. 392. 9 
COLWICK, a parish orn i r 
of Nottingham, on the N bank of the Trent. 
1,255 acres. Pop. 120. > * bie 
COLWICK, a parish and to p 
shire, 3 m. NNW of Rugeley, on the! 
erage by the anne — canal. 
acres. Pop. 2,072. township, 
COLWINSTONE, apes of Gla: 
m. W of Cowbridge. Pop. 270. _ 
COLWORTH, a tything in the 
sex. Pop. 128. 
COLWYN, a township in the.p. 
Rhés, Denbighs' Pop. 180, 
COLY, a commune and town 
dep. of Dordogne, cant. of 1, 22 n 
lat. Pop. 278. Lithographic stone 
environs of the latter. a 
COLYNSPLAAT, a village 
roy, of Zeeland, on the N ¢ 
orth-Beveland, 14 m. NE of 





e NV of the island 

t1 ea N ut O8 and E . 113° 30’. 
\CHES, a numerous and warlike tribe of Indians in 
xas, Whose principal haunts are in the prairie coun- 
he novel agra omy tabror At certain seasons of 
ised expeditions into the 
Chihuahua. So regular are these expedi- 
ind a hina. the month of September is 
8 ‘the Mexico moon,’ as the other months are designated 
,’ *the young bear moon,’ ‘the corn moon,’ &c. 
invade the country in three different divisions, of 
warriors ineach, One, the most southern, passes 
< between the old presidios of San Juan aaa the 
of the Pecos, and harries the fertile Ae and wealthy 
‘the Valle-de-San-Bartolomo, the Rio-Florida, San- 
and the Rio-Nasas, Every year the incursions 
farther into the interior, as the frontier haci- 
~ Eon tm rer lg in the eg = Peery nt 

bs ce n-de- ga 
1 raversed a a, completely deserted on this ac- 

ruined villages untrodden for 

central division enters befwveen the Preaiale. 
‘Mondova, where it is joined by the party coming 
3 and Saitaetoens the mountains of Mapimi, and tra- 
‘destitute of Water, where they often suffer 
Seuaed they ravage the valleys of Mapimi, Gna- 
"a reece ihe uuciondas up to the foot of 
” adds Rushton, “ that 
oes country aor ng this invasion, which 
jitants on a sudden or unawares, but at 
al seasons, and from known points. Troops are 
nominally to check the Indians, but very rare- 
the Comanches give every opportunity, 
0 them, meet them on the open field, and 
‘nambers almost invariably defeat them." The C. claim 
nded from the subjects of Montezume IL, who, on the 
of the country by the Spaniards, preferring exile to 
@, Set Out towards the N, and, crossing the Rio-Grande, 
Pasting: ground’ [Tehas}, which they decided 


COMANTTZ0VO, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
iy nia, in the sanjak and 30 m. SE of Monas- 
: vaghs and on an affluent of the lake of Kas- 


alake of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, 
Negro, which discharges itself into the 
on the Se. side, in W long. 62° 10’. 

OMARES, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 

18 m. N of Malaga, partido of Colmenar. 
LARGO, or Camanrca, a town of Mexico, in 
aulipas, near the confluence of the 
uan with the SOE. dhatag and 70 
the entrance of the latter into the gulf 


Bee Gomanos. 
of Brazil, in Portuguese Guayana, 


¥ the estuary of the Amazon, at the 
he i, 10 m. 5 of Fort Macapa. 
of Guatemala. 


convents, and a richly endowed hos- 
founded in 1540, and ite ly 


called 
y om 


. | the W entrance of the straits of Yala 
| month of a mc he river, which ares aes 


ry at low water, but with sufficient i i } 
mi half-tide. There is anchorage about 1} m, 
off shore’ in 11 fath.; and ships in want of water ‘and 


refreshments ean easily procure them here, _ 


COMBACONUM, or Comnoocoxum, a town of 
Hindostan, in the-prov, of the Carnatic, district and 
20 m. NE of Tanjore, and 85 m. ESE of Tranquebar, 
in the delta of the Cuveri. The pop. Conse ng | 
chiefly of Brahmins, is beg wer" at 40,000. It con-\— 
tains numerous tanks and pagodas; some of the late 
ter are handsome edifices, be chiefly remarkable for 
the size of their outer gates, which invariably exceed. 
the dimensions of the pagoda. The houses are neat | 
ly built, and the surrounding district fertile and atc 
cultivated. In the vicinity is a consecrated 
celebrated for its healing virtues, and which, bring 
a Te pn to be connected with the Ganges, periodi- . 

cally draws together an immense concourse of dave- . 
tees.—This town was formerly the cap. of the Chol 
—one of the most ancient of the dynasties of Southe 
Hindostan, of whom any trace is to be found, and 
from whom the Cholamundel or Coromandel coast 
subsequently derived its name. Considerable remains 
of its former importance still exist in the locality. 

COMBADAO (San), a town of Portugal, in the - 
prov. of Beira, comarca of Arganil, 20 m. SW of 
Visen, and 33 m. NE of Coimbra. It contains sn 
176 houses. 

COMBADE, a river of France, which takes its, e 
rise in the dep. of Corréze, in the com. of L’Kglise- 
aux-Bois, and fulls into the 1. bank of Vienne, in the 
dep. of the Haute Vienne, at St.-Denis-les-Murs, after 


a course of about 24 m. 

COMBADO, an, islet of the Asiatic archipe' pelago, 
in the Flores sea, between the islands of Buta 
Token Besseys, in § Jat. 5° 45’, and E long. 128° 32’. 

COMBANSON, a town of Lower Guinigas 4 in Con, ot 
go, 191 m. NE of St. Salvador. 

COMBAPATA, a town of Pern, in ‘the inten’ 
dancy and 50 m. SSE of Cuzco, prov. and 5m. NE ~ 
of Tinta, on a small riversof the same name, which 
flows into the Urubamba, 

COMBARROS, a town of Boeie, in the prov. and 
28 m. WSW of Leon, partidv of Astorga, on an 
affluent of the Tuerto. 

COMBE, a parish in Hants, 63 m. ESE of Great. . 
Bedwin, Area 2,226 acres. Pop., including the 
hamlet of East Wick, in 1851, 228. 

COMBE-ABBAS, or Appas and Temrin-Compe, 

a parish in the co. of Somerset, 82 m. 8 of Wincan- _ 
ton. Area 1,820 acres. Pop. in 1851, 486. 

COMBE-FIELDS, or Compe-Anney, an . oe 

parochial liberty in the co, of Warwick,. 
Coventry, near the Oxford canal, Area 10a cre, 
. | Pop. in 1841,.195; in 1851, 232, 
BE-FLOREY, a parish in the 
set, 5m. NE of omer) 
in 1841, red 





\-Vesoul. 


nines reigns 
In 1813 ‘they were again opened and | 


¢ bitusiog only 208 tons of ore 
eine they were aggin opened. 

O( Mi mera casuit Wa ties 06: 6 Bo: 
eet Ob m. SSE of Bath. Area 720 acres. Pop. 
1,270. It is intersected by the Bath canal. 
~ COMBE-DE-NERVAUX, a hamlet of Switzer- 
land, in the Cant-de-Vaud, district and 8 m. W of 

Granson, and 28 m. NNW of Lausanne, supposed to 
be the Ariorica of Antoninus. It contains some 
blast-farnaces. 
~ COMBE ST. NICHOLAS, a parish in the co. of 
rm Somerset, 24m. NNW of Chard. Area 4,203 acres, 
» Pop. in 1841, 1,298; in 1851, 1,312. 
OMBE-PYNE, a parish in the co. of Devon, 4 
mE a 8 of Co jie bal Area 796 acres. Pop. 138. 
MBE-RAWLEIGH, a parish in the co. of 
Devon, 14 m. NNW of Honiton. Area 1,747 acres. 
_ Pop. in 1841, 276; in 1851, 289. 
{OMBE-IN-TEIGNHEAD, or ComBrnTINHEAD, 
parish in the co. of Devon, 3 m. E of Newton- 
Bushell, at the mouth of the Teign. Area 2,407 
“aeres. "Pop. in 1841, 425; in 1851, 435. 
COMBEAUFONTAINE, a canton and commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Haute-Saone, arrond. of 
5 The cant. comprises 17 com. Pop. in 1831, 
9,167; in 1841, 8,977. The village is situated at 
i the junetion of three great roads, 21 m. from Vesoul. 


Po 
; So usER, a parish and town i in co. Down. Area 
of p. 17,419 acres. Pop. in 1841, 9,022; in 1851, 

7,8 1.—The town sida at the head of the W pr ojec. 
_ tion of Lough-Strangford, 8 m. SSW of Newtown- 
- ardes. Pop. in 1851, 368. Linen-weaving, two 
8, and a large bleaching-green, give em- 
ent to a lar ea proportion of the inhabitants. 
MBERBA a township in the p. of Great 
Budworth, co.- -palatine of Chester, 3 m. NNW of 
orthwich. Pop. in 1841, 175 ; in 1851, 295. 
COMBERTON, a parish i in the co. of Cambridge, 
54m, WSW of Cambridge, N of Bourn Brook. Area 
© 1,925 acres. ae . in 1841, 260; in 1851, 548. 
A, COMBERTON 
Worcester, 22 m. 
» Avon: rea 960 acres. Pop. in 1851, 239. 
‘oscar (Larrre), a parish in the co. of 
o1 r, 24 m. SE of Pershore. Area 770 acres. 
in 1841, 229; in 1851, 216. 
OMBIERS, a commune of France, in the de 
te, cant. Valette, on the r. back of 
mne, 21 m. SE of Angouléme. Pop. 608, 
ei blast-furnaces and forges, and a can- 
;.and contains a rich mine of iron, 
), & mountain of the lie 
the frontiers of the Sa 
of the Va 'SE 


,E tong 71%. Alt 


(Gunar), a parish in’ the co. of 
E of Pershore, E of the river 


COMBRE’, a commune of F 
Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Pouaiaks. 
pig a commune pes 
the veyron, cant. of Saint 
hank of the Drance, 16 m. SW 


Pop. 1,237. 
OMBRIT, a commune of France, 
Finistére, cant. of Pont-l’Abbé, Pon 

COMBRONDE, a canton, commane, 
France, in the dep. of Puy-de-Dom 
Riom.—The cant., comprising 12 ae ; 
9,721 in 1841.—The com. is 6 m. N of been 
1,955. 

COMBROOK9* chapelry in the 
of Warwick, 2 m. W of Kineton. 

COMBROSSOL. a commune and hp 
in the dep. of Corrtze, cant. of Meynae. Px 

COMBS, a parish in the co. of Suffolk, 1, 
Market-Stow. Area 2,745 acres. Pop. 1,14 

COMBWELL, a manor im the p. of Go 
co. of Kent, 24 m. § from Goudhurst. — 

GOMERCOLEY. f Hindostan, in 

COM UY, a town o 
prov. of Bengal, 64 m. SE of Murshedabad, n 
Puddah branch pf the Ganges., 

COMET, a stream in NE Australia, which, 
from the SW, flows into Mackenzie river, 
bank, in about 23° 30’ S. It was 
Leichardt, in December 1844, at which period 
was nearly dry. 

COMET ISLAND, a small island 
coast of Northumberland inlet, i in N lat. 

COMFORT (Care), a projecting a 
NE coast of Southampton island, in Ba fin’ 

N lat. 65°, W long. 85° 2 | Bape LN 
W long. 82° 57’ Parry] t rises ne: 


of Sain 


.| above the sea. 


COMFORT (Port), a low, | 
coast of Virginia, U. S,, which juts out 
nearly S, at the junction of the Che 
the E, with Hampton roads on the | 
end of the neck of land which separates Ja 
from York river. It is strongly fortified, 
known as Fort Monroe, which COREE n- 
acres, and is joined to —s mainian 
sandy neck, whieh is pro ee for) 
doubt thrown forward from the ba 


Kom ipal fort, At the distance of | 
the point, = the other sid 





a! “presidency of Bengal, 50m. SE 


‘Oyd small uninhabited island in the Me- 
lying nm Malta and Gozo, in N Jat. 
14° 19’ 40”. It is 2 m. long from 
) SW, and abont 1 m. broad.—On the SW is a 
islet called Cominotto. — 
0 (Carr), a promontory on the E coast 
island of Sardinia, in N lat. 40° 31’ 40”, E 
#49’ 80”. Monte Albo, a tabled mountain 
ft. high, stands a little inland and to the NW 
‘the cape. With a ras 4m. to the NW, Cape C. 
rms the small bay of Siniscola. 
MISO’, a small town and circondario of Sicily, 
the district of Modica, 4 m. from Vittoria, 10 m. 
NW of Modica. Pop. 7,000. A copious spring rises 
in the midst of the market-place, which Fazellus and 
R. C. Hoare identify with the Fons Diane. Its 
im, which is copious, flows through the lake of 
marina, and disc! itself into the sea under 
walls of Camarina. This stream is probably the 
pparis of Pindar. 
OMITE, a river of Louisiana, U. S., rising within 
Mississippi frontier, and flowing S, through East 
ma co., and Kast Baton Rouge parishes, to 
mite river, which it joins on the r. bank. 
MITL a town of Sicily, in the prov. of Trapani, 
NNE of Mazzara. Pop. of district 3,500. 
IMITLAN, or Comrtan, a town of Mexico, in 
state of Chiapa, on a river of the same name, an 
nt of the Tabasco, 60 m. SE of Ciudad-de-las- 
, It has a superb church, and a large Domini- 
convent. It is chiefly supported by the contra- 


ct fan trade with Guatemala. 


“COMMANA, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Finisidre, cant, of Sizun. 7 
1 9 q 
of Bahia, SE of Itaraca, in N lat. 15° 22’ 8”.— 
in the comarca of Dos-Ilheos, in’ the prov. 
28 m. 8 of Sad-Jorge. 
DERIE (La), a hamlet of France, in 
I “a of Saint-Colombe. Pop. 500. 
ENAILLES, a commune and village of 
: rent the dep. of Jura, cant. of Chaumergy. 
MMENDA, a settlement on the coast of Guinea, 
Africa, 8 m. E of Elmina. It is situated in 
rsaw country, and was once a place of trade 
it-and ivory, and frequented by the slave- 
rs for the purchase of canoes. Both the English 
nd the Dutch had forts here; but they have long 
ra doned. The English fort stands on 
: the Soosn river. On'the opposite 


a 


. 


ond. has 
Hs 3 in 1841, 


| in 1881, 8 88, 
3 ph Seg Pa ad t. of Gondrecour 
ep ey 


Vancouleurs, Vignuelles, and Void.—The cant., 
prising 29 x bed a pop. in 1841 of cy 
com. and town are on the 1. bank of the e, | 
m. E of Bar-le-Due. It is the seat of a communal 
college, and conducts an active commerce in grain, 
wine, oil, rape-seed, cattle, and leather. It is | 
brated for its manufacture of cakes called Madek 
The chateau of the princes of Vaudemont at this 
place has been converted into cavalry barracks. Pop. — 
in 1821, 3,623; in 1841, 4,761. ft 

COMMINES, or Comings, a commune and town 
of Belgium, in the prov. of W Flanders, arrond. and 
10 m. SE of Ypres, on the 1. bank of the Lys, oppo 
site the French town of the same name, with which 
it communicates by a draw-bridge. Pop. in 1835, 
8,187. It has active manufactories of ribbons, thread, 
muslins, nankeens, and tobacco; and extensive bleach- 
eries, dyeing works, and tanneries. Philippe de Co- 
mines was born at the chateau of C. about 1445.— 
Also a commune and village of France, in the dep. 
of Nord, arrond. and 8 m. N of Lille, on the r. bank 
of the Lys. Pop. in 1841, 5,161. It has considers 
able manufactories of ribbons, thread, and cottons, 
with some bleacheries and oil-works. - 

COMO, a delegation or administrative subdivision 
of Austrian Lombardy, in the gov. of Milan; bound- 
ed on the N by the Swiss cant. of Ticino; on the NE 
by the prov. of Valtellina; on the E. by the prov..of 
Bergamo; on the § by that of Milan; and on the W 
by the Sardinian states, from which it is separated. 
by Lago-Maggiore. It is of very irregular outline. 
Its length from E to W is about 48 m.; its breadth 
from N to S varies from 9 to 50 m. Its superficies 
is estimated at 1,097 sq. m., of which nearly four- 
fifths are productive surface, Pop. in 1827, 345,125; 
in 1837, 870,893. The Lepontine Alps cover the N 
districts, and form several beautiful valleys, such as 
the Val-Sassina, and the Val-Assina, in which ya- 
rious streams originate, among the most important 
of which are the Olona, the Seveso, the Lambro, and 
the Adda, The E division encloses the cele + 
Lago-di-C.; the W comprises the E shores of 3 

iore; on the W is the Lago-Varese; and on thi 

SW is the Lago-di-Lugano, of which the NEE extro- 
mity belongs to this prov. The pri roduc- 
tions of the soil are corn, wine, fruit, and silk. Iron — 
occurs in some femora but is not wrought; .alabas- 
ter, slate, and freestone, are extensively quarried, 
The pop. is industrious, and supplies a e propor- 
tion of the well-known itinerant venders of barome- 
sary mors, eects, eed EAE a 

e , which are lai 
tured at the town of C. The other a3 
consist of woollen and silk goods, 0 
soap, and musical instrument strings.—Th 
en into 26 Pog and. 
prises 2 towns, 32 market-towns, 

Como, the capital of the above ¢ 
at the SW extremity of the 
45° 48’ 20”, KE. long. 9° 5’ 46” 
at an alt, of 652 ft. 
the semicircular termir 
theatre of low 

on on 


and 





cotton. Its silk fabrics forgnerly | the 
‘to those of Milan; ; 
work in-C, once 


the num- 
those of 


and and Lombardy. The pop. of C. in 1837 
77.—Abont 3} m. from C., on the W shore of 
he lake, is the Villa d’Pste, for some time the pro- 
srty and residence of Queen Caroline of England. 
't was purchased by her from General Pino, and sold 
to her banker, and present possessor, the Duke Tor- 
ts. So In the suburb of Borgo-de-Vico are the Odes- 
‘ealchi and Jovian palaces.—C. was the Comum of the 
Romans. In the Middle ages it was the capital of a 
small republic of the Ghibelline party, and was taken 
and burnt by the Milanese in 1127, and again in 1271. 
It was incorporated with the duchy of Milan in 1335. 
‘Under the French, it was the fe of the dep. of La- 
tio.—O. was the birth-place of the younger Pliny, of 
Paulus Jovius, and the popes Clement XIII. and In- 
nocent XT. 
- GOMO (LaGo-pr), a beautiful sheet of water lying 
between two ridges of the Rhetian Alps, in Austrian 
Lombardy, in the deleg. of Como, the Cumanus lacus 
or Comensis lacus, of the Middle ages, and the Lacus 
Larius of the Romans. It is intersected by the par- 
allel of 46° N; and is reckoned about 42 m. in length 
from N to §, or from Chiavenna to the town of Como, 
and from 1 to 4} m. in breadth. Its greatest breadth 
occurs between Menagio and Varena. It is of very 
irregular figure, consisting of three long narrow.arms, 
one stretching N, another S by E, and another S by 
W. Its area is estimated at 61 sq.m. Its N arm, 
formed by the waters which descend from the Splugen, 
Ree, ‘al-San-Giacomo, is called the Lacuerro, or 
the Laco-p1-Cutavenna, or pi Riva, from the town 
of that name, the port of Chiavenna. The navigation 
of this lake is dangerous, owing to shallows, which 
prevent the Como steam-boats from ascending above 
jravedona; but boats may be obtained at Riva, by 
which travellers can descend the lake of Como, The 
marshy shores of the lake of Riva, as well as the 
- mouth of the Adda, are infested with malaria to a 
fatal Py and no time should be lost, by those 
who the Splugen road, in hastening through this 
wt of the route; The Adda pours the waters of the 
ine into the lake, on the E side, nearly oppo- 
o Gravedona, at the head of what may be pro- 
ly called the lake of Como, a little below the chan- 
hich connects it with the Laghetto or Upper lake. 
: ers spread in an unbroken S 


for 15 m., as far as the point of io, bi 
‘the lake, roan wile, is aivid wed 
ngle branches. ‘The wider and 


2,000 to 3,000 ft. in height ; in some p 
ing the water, in others ially clothed | 
and studded with hamlets, cottages, villas, 
and convents. But a vast extent of the seen 
bare; for the woods, luxuriant and beautiful as 
vibe on the immediate prone wren 
ittle proportion ‘tg the bo ’ 
the Psi and ine, partly from their e 
steepness, partly from the dryness of the soil. 
— — of Italian suns, nourish no veg) 
production whatever, but present an aspect of glar- 
ing, arid ngs gee bes defet prevails throughout 
the greater part ine and Apennine scenery, 
and is particularly striking on Pg of Como. 
and Lugano. The most beautiful of 
the whole extent is undoubtedly at i 
of Tal vol. iv.]} From Chiavenna, at tl 
the lake, there is a footpath over the Sp 
scending along the upper valley of the 
Coire. From Menagio, a village 3 ms. 
denabbia, on the W shore, a narrow road 
the mountains to Portezza, on the o-di-Li 
—The alt. of this lake above sea-level is 649 
which is said to be 200 ft. below that of the 
Lugano to the W of it; and 393 ft. above that 
Lago-di-Garda on the E. : 

“COMODO, an island in the Timor gro 
the E side of Sapy strait, in. the Eastern 
site the SE end of Sambava, in $ lat. 8° 38’, 
119° 45’. It is a high rocky — 
wood. To the E of it, is the strait of Ma 
which it is rated from Flores. | 

COMORES, or Comoro Isuanps, a 
high islands at the N end of the Mozam| 
nel. The distance of the nearest 
from Mozambique, is about 250 m,; and 
to Johanna, the principal island of 
the residence of the Sultan, is about ¢ 
or Anzuan lies nearly in the middle of 
between Madagascar and the African m 
where it widens into the open sea, 8 
C. island, the northernmost of the gro 
m. from Johanna, in § lat. 11° 

the 





|of St. Antoine t. Jacque, the | 
| of Louis XIV., which here crosses the Oise, 


+haad - oY 4 
gula of Hindostan, in 8° 05’, E long. 77° 44’ 
is s¢ ‘described as forming the extreme 
% nt of the great western or Malabar chain of India, 
which, commencing in Candeish, rans along the 

ir coast, wil a short distance of the sca, 

‘an unbroken chain, except where interrupted 

the parallels of 10° 40’ and 11° by the great 

which opens into the valley of Coimbatore. But 
extreme 5 purt of the continent slopes with a 

le declivity from the base of Komari, the S 

€ ‘ity of the Western range [alt. 3,882 ft.] to the 

‘sea, oVer’a distance of from 1$ to 2 m.; and the 

ctual point or cape is not discernible at above 3} or 
leagues’ distance, from the deck of a large ship. 

Within 2 or 8 cables’ length of the SE part of the 
So lies a high rocky islet, with other rocks about 

“Aton which the sea ks. 

~ COMORN. See Komorn. . 
_COMPAINS, a village of Fraifce, in the dep. of 

the Puy-de-Déme, cant. of Besse, on the Creuse, 27 
_m. S of Clermont-Ferrand? Pop. 856. In the en- 
 yirons is a mine of iron. 

COMPANW’S. See Urvr’s Lanp. 
COMPASS, or Srirzxor-Berc, a mountain of 
Africa, in the prov. and 30 m. N of Graaf- 
Tt rises to the height of 6.394 ft.; and forms 
summit of the Sneeuwberg or Snow 
ins. The Zeekoe or Sea Cow river, an afflu- 
it of Nu Gariep river, descends from its northern, 
id the Cat river, a tributary of Sunday river, from 

NW side. 


COMPATSCH, a town of Switzerland, in the 
“Unter-Engadin, cant. of the Grisons, on the L bank 
the Saumaun, 5 m. W of its confluence with the 


IMPE, a town of Sudan, in the territory of 
er, 10 m. SE of Benown. 

ETA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
d 24 m. ENE of Malaga, partido of Torrox. 
M.PEYRE, a.commune and town of France, in 
sp. of Aveyron, cant. and 6 m. N of Millau, on 

ink of the Tarn. Pop. 787. a 
*LANO, a town of the duchy of Parma, in 
trict and 82m. SSW of Borgo-San-Donnino, 
on the J. bank of the Tarro. Pop. 1,800. It con 

some blast furnaces and forges. 
PIEGNE, an arrondissement, canton, com- 
‘and town of France, in the dep. of the Oise. 
ond. comprises an area of 127,528 hectares, 
tins 8 cant., viz.: Attichy, Compitgne, Es- 
Saint-Denis, Guiscard, Lassigny, Noyon, Res- 
1 Ribecourt. Pop. in 1831, 98,812; in 1846, 
‘The comprising 12 com., had in 1841 
fd —The town occupies an agreeable 
on a rising ground on the 1. bank of the 
. below the confluence of the Aisne, 36 
SE of Beauvais, and 47. m. NNE of Paris, in N 
i Pop. in 1789, 5,876; in 1836, 8,895; 
6. The streets are tortuous, and 
ion of those 


te 


<aiteses “tbe bbl ibrar, Sd 
ifices. ic j co 
theatre, are also worthy of notice. ©. has.consider- 
able manufactories of linen, muslin, hosiery, cor 
and wooden-ware; and an active trade in grain, 
timber, and charcoal. Fairs are held monthly.— 
which was 6f Gaulish origin, was constituted a ro 
town by Clovis. In 876 it was to a great extent ‘ 
built by Charles the Bald, and named by him Carlo- _ 
polis. It was the seat of several councils, of which one. 
of the most noted was that in 833, in which Louis- 
le-Débonnaire was deposed. In 1415 it was taken 
by Charles VI., and in 1430 it sustained a siege by 
the English, who here made Joan of Are prisoner. 
The treaty of 1624 between France and Holland was 
negotiated here. ow id gt’ ; 
OMPOSTE’LLA (SantrAco-pe), a large and | 
well-built town of Spain, the capital of Galicia, the 
seat of an archbishop’s see, and of an university,. It _ 
is situated on an eminence, near the confluence of the 
Noya and the Arosa, in N lat. 42° 52’; 800 m. NW 
of Madrid. The streets, with two exceptions, are 
narrow and ill-paved. The public squares and the 
churches, particularly the metropolitan church, are 
very magnificent. ‘The latter is 300 ft. in length, 
and has 23 chapels. Its facade is striking only from 
its extent and crowded decoration. Its see is the 
richest in Spain; and its chapters are numerous and 
wealthy. It is pretended that the body of St, James 
the Elder, the tutelar saint of Spain, was buried here, 


—a circumstance which draws a great number of pil- —} 


grims from most parts of Christendom, The poor 
pilgrims are received into an hospital, built for that 
purpose, which stands near the church on the N side 
of the. Great plaza. The university, founded in 1532, 
has four faculties, and a good library, It was at- 
tended by 1,030 students in 1845. All the minor 
colleges have been incorporated with it. From this 
town the military order of St. Jago, or St. James, 
had its origin, A traffic is carried on in wine, fr 
and fish; and there are also manufactures of Y 
stockings, hats, paper, and leather. The pop. is es-— 
timated at 28,500. The land in the vicinity is well- ~ 
cultivated.—The name Compostela is derived from 
Campus stella; the legendary history of the place in= | 
forming us that a star pointed out the spot of 
ture of the Saint’s body. a 
COMPOSTELLA, a town of Mexico, in the state 
of Xalisco, founded in 1531, Tobacco of a superior 
quality was formerly cultivated in the adjacent coun-— 
try. The soil of the environs is barren; but there — 
are several silver-mines in the neighbourhood. 
COMPREIGNAC, a commune of France, 
dep. of the Haute-Vienne, cant. of Nantiat, in 
mountainous locality, near ‘iliiboures of the Vineon, 
15 m. SE of Bellac. Pop. 2,254. met 
COMPRIDA, one of the 1 
coast of Parati, in the prov. of 


islands 
zil, to the SW of the rot eee ee 


NNE of the island of Red 


1 RES 





in Hosts, rs mm. epi of Winchester, 
hee omg Southampton and London railway. 
acres. Pop. 275.—Also a parish in = 

, BE m. NNW of uildford. Area 1, a ere 

yp. 502.— Also a parish in Sussex, 8 m. SW of Mid- 

rst. Area 1,661 acres. Pop. in 1851, 285. 

COMPTON. ‘ABBAS, or West, a parish including 

tything of Bedhurst, cov of Dorset, 8 m. NNW 
Dahecae. Area 846 acres. Pop. in 1851, 100. 
~~ COMPTON-ABBAS, a parish in the co. of Dor- 
get, 3 m. Sof Shaftesbury. Area 1,516 acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 439; in 1851, 465. 

COMPTON-ABDALE, a parish in the co. of 
Gloucester, 3 m. NW by W of North Leach, Area 
bg acres. Pop. in 1841, 260; in 1851, 256. 

COMPTON-BASSET, a parish in the co. or Wilts, 
2m. eoRNT of Calne. Area 2,632 acres. Pop. 436. 
oe ‘COMPTON-BEAUCHAMP, a a parish in Berks, 
‘m.S of Great Farringdon, in the vicinity of the 
Great Western railway. Area 1,453 acres. Pop., 
including the hamlet of Knighton, i in 1851, 138. 
:  GOMPTON- BISHOP, a parish in Somersetshire, 
12 m. W of Axbridge, N of the river Axe. Area 
Pop. in 1841, 802; in 1851, 795. 


035 acres. 
COMPTON-CHAMBERLAYNE, a parish inthe 
of Wilts, 44 m. SW by S of Wilton. 
acres, Pro in 1841, 350; in 1851, 352. 
COM )N-DANDO, a parish in the co. of Som- 


Area 2,130 


erset, 2m. E by N of Pensford. Area 1,974 acres. 
Pop., including the hamlet of Tucking Mills, 384. 
COMPTON: DUNDON, a parish in the co. of 
Bomerset, 2} m. N of Somerton, N of the river Ca- 
. wArea 2.571 acres. Pop. in 1851, 725. 
ea a tything in the p. of 
1 ap lar of Somerset, 14m. NW of South 
‘Petherton. Pop. 
he clip al a ‘ENNY, a parish in the co. of War- 
m. Bof Kington. Area 2,330acres. Pop. 802. 
PTON-GIFFORD, a tything in the p. of 
tles-the-Martyr, co. of Devon, 14 m. NNE of 
uth. Pop. in 1841, 271; in 1851, 391. 
MPTON-GREENFIELD, a parish in the co. 
aE Sioacanter 6m. NNW of Bristol, at the mouth 
rea 650 acres. Pop. in 1851, 64. 
LITTLE, a parish in the co. of Glou- 
ha by W of Senne herte- Area 
oo 1841, 301; in 1851, 878. 
ccs ‘including the ham- 
oa NNW of Chip- 
Pop. in 1851, 845. 
aggre a in the co, of 
HN Area 2,314 acres, 


rege ge 
in aah 577, R i 

i a parish Dorsetshire, 

of Sherborne, Area 892 acres. 


Oaober. 1839. Tt was ‘ineuaye 
ns of Scotland, apes o a 
“ at 4 


CON. See Conx. 
CONA, a village of Venetian I 
prov. and 24 m. SW of Venice. 
CONABURY, a village in the p. 
King’s co. 
CONAC, a commune and town of 
dep. of Charente-Infetianre; cant. of 
m. WSW of Jouzac. Pop. 1,598. : ‘ 
CONADILLY, a river of NE Australia, 
falls into the Nar moy, on the 1. bank, in 8 Ia 
7’. Its head-stréims rise in Liv p 
the general course of the river is NNW. 
CONAN, a river in Ross-shire, which 
Loch Chroisk, in the p. of Contin, about 
NW of its mouth. It first hows E 
bran; and after receiving the Gradie from 
Fannich, flows into Loch-Luichart; issuing thet 
it flows in a SE direction, and receives: the 
flowing from Loch Benachan; 5m. below { 
ceives, on the N side, the Garve, which rises 
confines of a and flows Rigg : 
its junction with? the Garve, whi sweepanen! re 
vray an ae grounds of Castle-B: 
ceives the Orrin from the SW; and 
at Conan house, flows into the W 
frith of Cromarty. Its breadth at its mout 
50 yards, but it is comparatively shallow b 
though throughout per of its course it is. 
dark-coloured stream. The C. is a fine t 
ew and there are = 
it. ne Ti er-mussel, Mya margariti 
occurs in the C.; and fine pearls tare 
— nop eterna ‘this river, village 2 
A RIDGE OF), a 
wall, i in ae so er from, 
5 arches, with a water-way of 2 
over the Conan in 1809, over which 
Beauly to Dingwall is carried. 
CONANICUT, an island off the coast: y 
Island, U.S. It is about 8 m. in 
broad. Its 8 end, called the Beaver'’s‘ 
W point of Rhode Island harbour. : 
house, with a fixed light, on the B 
lat. 41° 26’ 50”, W ER: 24° 25”. 


CONCA, a vi 
) Favone. © | 
maritime d 


ston 


the E coast, near 
CO'NCAN, an extensive: 

ern India, in the prov. of 

els e16" and 90°; be to 





imtry near thevbeach, with a hack-ground | 

the Ghauts, and at long i we Bs 

og is a rich 
@ consid- 


amid green | of cocoas.. 
Pibe son-conrt, Yo. tue mahal pase, 

ecat’ ope’ of caltvation, with 
htop a 


nd this, the 
at of FeMi,000 f, and are of difficult ascent. The 
of this country are the same as those of Ma- 
Darth hemp ra raised is said to be of a stronger qua- 
; than that raised above the Ghauts. The sugar- 
e, turmeric, and ginger, are grown in the S dis- 
The coast has a very straight general outline, 
mane As shallow bays and harbours. These, 


_ with the uninterrupted view “along the shore, the ele- | 


vated coast favourable to a sweeping view of the ho- 
rizon, and the land and sea-breezes, which, blowing 
alternately in’ the 24 hours, force vessels steering 
along the coast to be always within sight of it, have 
rendered the coasts of C. from time immemorial the 
‘seat of piracy; and so formidable were these piratical 
a etry rec the 18th cent., that all ships found it ne- 
to receive a’pass from the chiefs of the pirates. 

reat. Mogul Becintained a feet for the express 

of checking them, and they were frequently 

by the Portuguese. In 1756, their princi- 

rt. nnd fortress, called Gariah, was taken by a 

| aqnadage, and their fieet destroyed. The pop. in 

at 1,044,120; and the number of 

itive schools was reported at the same period to be 

9, with 9,399 scholars. The rug; eged districts along 

¢ side. and base of the Ghauts are c iefly inhabited by 


|| Bhilli; the lower and S$ districts are chiefly inhabited 


Coolies. The Brahmins of this prov. are a pecu- 
eats” ‘I eae in thecrest of India. A 
is used in C., closely connected 
spn The revenue of North C. in 1830 
90; of South C. £105,550. The principal 
Tis liani, Gorah, Jaghur, and Gariah.—Ac- 
ing to ancient traditions, this country was inha- 
bited Fra of savages, till they were conquered 
us, who gave it to a tribe of Brahmins, and 
held by them until taken possession of by the 
ymedan kings of Bejapore. It was conquered 
3 17th cent. by Siva-ji, the founder of the Mah- 
empire. ‘Towards the close of that cent., Kan- 
ho-ji Angria established a kingdom on this coast, 
ing 120m. from Tamanah to Bancoote, toge- 
er with the inland country as far back as the 
tains. The dominion of this prince and his 
ily continued for nearly 70 years, when it was put 
to in 1756 by the allied British and Mahratta 
former under Admiral Watson and Colo- 
country, with the exception of 

restored to the Peishwa. The N 
, from 18° 50’ to 20° 20’ N lat., was 
to the ‘in 1817; and the whole was de- 
taken possession of by the British in 1818. 
ceded, almost every hill had its own fortifica- 
every tat og of an inaccessible nature bad 
into a fortress. All these are now 


ee 
te ts 0s the dep. of Toe arrond. 


commune, and mari-- 


N of cok j 

wes 
vi an 1 port in the a ri 
trict’of Poxim, on the 1. bank of the Cursive, timed! 
23m. from the sea,—Also a parish in the prov. of — 
Para, dio. of the Rio Negro,.on the N side of Lake | 
Canuma, 50 m. N of Serpa. — Its inhablianiacore 
chiefly agriculturists.—Also a town in the- e 
Rio-de-Janeiro, parish of Santo- Antonio-de-Sé,_ ys 
the Macacii.—Also a town in the same prov., wee 
parish of Cantagallo.— Also a small town inthe 
of Bahia and district of Jaguaripe.—Also @ 
mountain of the same prov., 5 m. NE of 
It is 8 m. in circumf. at the base.—Also a Son in ate r 
or of Minas-Geraes, district of Cahet*, 110 m. 

E of Mariana,—Also a small town of the prov. of | 
Maranhio, in the comarea and 50m. SW of Caxias, 
and about 10 m. from the 1. bank of the Parnahiba, 
noted as the scene of a defeat of the rebels in 1840. 
—Also a missionary establishment in the proy. of 
Matto-Grosso, on a small river of the samé name, 15 
m. above its confluence with the Baure, an affluent 
of the Guaporé. It is inhabited by Indians of ; 
Cabixi tribe.—Also a town of the prov. of Parahiba, 
in the district of Souza.—Also a small town in the 
same proy., 40 m. from Villa-Real-de-Silo-Joao, in a 
mountainous locality. Its inhabitants are chiefly _ 
employed in agriculture. See also ee te 
and IranHAEN. 

CONCEICAO, a parish of Brazil, in the 
Minas-Geraes, in the district of Sto-Joho-d" Mei, ; 

CONCEICA0-DA-BARRA-DE-SAO-MATHE- 
OS, or Barra, a town and district of B¥azil, in the 


Pe 


proy. of Espirito-Santo, on the r. bank and atthe 4g! 


mouth of the Oricare or Stio-Matheos, 8 m. from Sito- 
Matheos, and separated from the proy, of Buhiaygn 
the N by the Rio Mucnri. 
CONCEICGAO-DA-LAGOA, ‘a parish of Brazil, 
in the centre of the island of Santa Catharina, 10m. 
NNE of Desterro. Pop. 3,000, chiefly agricultural. 
The church stands on a hill, and commands view 
of the sea, although distant upwards of a lpngie' 
The parish contains numerous mills. 
CONCEICAO-D’APPODI, a parish of Brazil, 
the prov. of Rio-Grande-do-Norte, district of Porto- 
Alegre, extending along the W confines’of the prov, 
CONCEIG ‘A0-DA-SERRA, a parish and a o1 
Brazil, in a prov. of Espirito-Santo, 10 m. N 
Victoria, bounded by the ocean on the i, it oa the 
S by the Cururipe. Pop. 1,500. Aue a vil 
the prov. of Matto-Grosso, 25 m. N of gee, 
bited by Indians of the Payaguas ee 
CONCEICAO-DAS -V ENS-DO- 
or Apropl, a, parish of Brazil, in the 
Grande-do-Norte, district and 20 m. | 
Alegre, and about the same distance 
Martins, watered by the Ap ty 
culture of cotton forms the ief indust 


SCONCE AO h f Brain 
Sa0-Paulo, Aa hatchet of Abate r 
Hisense = 


amt 


Wot | 





IGAO-DO-PARA, a town of Brazil, in 

s prov. of Minas-Geraes, 10 m. SE of Pitangni, on 

the |. bark of the Para, and on the road from Goyaz. 
CAO-DOS-PRADOS, a parish of Brazil, 
the prov. of Minas-Geraes, adjacent to the district 

Sto-Jose, 50 m. from Mariana. Pop. 5,000. 

Agri re and the rearing of cattle form the chief 
em) ents of the inhabitants. 

CEIGAO-DO-SERRO, a district and village 
of Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, comarca and 
30 m. SE of Serro. The district has a pop. of about 
8,000. Tron is mined here, and there are gold-wash- 
ings in some quarters. 

*“CONCELHO-DE-J-ALES, a village of Portugal, 
in the prov. of Tras-os-Montes, comarca and 14 m. 
NE of Villa-Real. 

CONCENTAINA, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 27 m. N of Alicant, on the declivity of the Sier- 
ra-de-Mairola. Pop. 5,972. It has an active trade 
in woollens and hosiery, and some brandy distilleries. 

_ CONCEPCION, a province of Chili, lying between 
the Itata and Biobio rivers. Area 5,210 sq.m. It 


|. is, as far as natural advantages go, much richer than 


any other district of Chili. It possesses a delightful 
climate, a fertile soil capable of producing the finest 
wheat, vi oljges, and rich pasture, and is covered 


- with extensive forests of valuable timber. It likewise 


contains ¢@al in abundance, but of inferior quality, as 
well as freestone, and is furnished with excellent ports, 
and numberless small streams, besides being intersect- 

( me river navigable for upwards of 100 m. 
Hall.) The soil, if attended to, yields an abundant 
yeturn. Wheat, barley, Indian corn, beans, pease, 
potatoes, and arrow-root, grapes apples, pears, cur- 
Zante strawberries, and olives, are the common pro- 
of the country. From the latter a fine oil is 

ted; but the fruit is too rank to be eaten at 
, except by the natives. The arrow-root is of 
quality. In the ravines and moist places, the 
ne (Gunnesa scabra), a very useful root, grows 
uriantly and strong. ‘The wheat returns from 80 

‘to 100 fold. Saygrerage price at the city of C. is 10 
Mois = 5s. 6d. 216 lbs. weight. When Steven- 
this coun n 1804-20, 6 ships of 400 
‘annually sailed from Talcahuano with wheat 
o Lima, aquil, Panama, and Chiloe. 
european and herbaceous plants grow 
of C. more luxuriantly than 
1 are hemlock, flax, chick- 

el, water-cresses, and a species of el- 
vines of this prov. were: formerly much 
earried along the coast to the north- 


vr eeeiee ge oy Res in the sea- 
. a 


flourishing town, contai 0 

and = my of 20,000 inbebiinnantt 
visited it in 1825, the pop. was-only 4 
1828 it appears to have sunk to 00. 

the Indians took part in the civil war as” 

lies of the royalists, this rich city was 

special object of their attack; the wealth 

bitants abandoned it, and only the dregs of 
remained to occupy its ruins, Its f 

rity was again checked by the dreadful ea 

in Feb. 1835, by — its mam 

the greater part of the city were ¢ 

C. iS the alee of a bish suffragan o 

and of the military governor.of the prov. 

ag abe and outs are bene be at pi 

ittle importance, but are apr 

the desolating effects of civil war, pees the 
terrific effects of physical convulsions. The produce 
of-the interior is bronght down w hich. are 
broken up and sold for timber. is a fer 
over the river into the Indian country. The 
cross in punts; but though the extreme dis 
only 1 m., they have such difficulty in Stem 
current, and avoiding banks and shallows, that 
are sometimes 14 hour in performing the 7 
—C. was founded in 1763, about 12 years after | 
destruction of the old city of Penco by inunda 
and earthquake. 

The bay of C..—sometimes called the’ 
eahuano,—is one of the largest on the W 
America. It is “a large square inlet, open 
while its S and W sides are formed by 
montory jutting out from the mainland, 
into the shape of w, each side 
leagues long.” [Hall] The land on 
very steep; on the E, it slopes from the mo 
towards the sea with gentle undulations, — 


; 


.of the space thus enclosed is about 5 m. — 


is divided into two channels by the island Quiri 
which lies across it. The N entrance has 
its commencement, and 11 fath. at its en 
the Talcahuano anch The tide rises. 
Perouse.| ‘There are three harbours + 

at of Taleahuano, close to the f 
of the same name, under the promonto 
angle, is the most secure from wi 
which ships generally lie. Full 12 
found in all parts of the within $m. 
the holding-ground is ex: $31 
from rocks.—Several villages are 
shore on both sides, but prineip 

CEPC 
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of the dep. 


of Mandinga, 
CONCEPCION (Poryn), a headland on the const 
h urge California, in. N lat. 84° 22,110 m. WNW 
Barbara. The land from this point trends 
1 to the northward, fogs and mists prevail dur- 
ut the conntry becomes better wooded and is 
. plied with water. The cyrrents off Point 
a ON (Rancno- -DE-LA- ~Purrssima), a 

inion and village in Upper California, in the pre- 
Geratetiin ary richness have been recently opened 

the vicinity of this place. 

NCEPCT 

nia, between the strait, of Magalhaens and the 
Penas, ting Madre-de- Dios, and its 
e Sa S lat. 50° 45’, and joins the 

binne 05’.—King. 
mae dire, Tt is 53 m. deep from Point-de- 
W" side, and 88 m. from Cape St. 
) Its shores are bold and mountainous, and 
ed by a wealthy and enterprising ftshing po- 
minerals of several species exist in the 

ns surrounding this bay. 
prov. and 4m. N by W of Brescia, on the road 
one, on the 1. hank of the Mella. Pop. 1.100. 
‘above Quilimane. Ttjmearly 1 m. in length, 

, and thick ‘nepety with mangroves, 


. of a amen en of the same 

San-Pedro, and 35 m. W by N of the town 

the early part of the day for three-fourths of the 
aaa the N in the early spring months. 

of Santa-Barbara. Several quicksilver mines 

ON STRAIT, an ®terior channel in 

the St fron the. mainland. It commences 

a SPTION BAY, a fans inlet on the coast 

the E, to Holyrood; and is ‘about 20 m. 

jon amounting to 22.000. It is supposed that 

ONCEBE a town of Venetian Lombardy, in 

| © CONCEVO, an island in the Zambezi river, about 

HAGUA, or San Carros, a small port on 


he lie ot of Nicaragua, in Central Amcrica, on the 
y of the NW arm of the gulf of Fonseca, some- 
‘Called the guif of C.. 5 m. NW of Chicarene 


nt, and 40m. SSE of San Miguel. The actual 
n, or rather Indian village, from which this port 
its name, is situated about 8 m. up the Ama- 

tin, in a secluded spot, destitute of water. 


A. 
\ AGUITA, a small island in the gulf of 
on the § coast of Nicaracua, 2m. NW>of 
era island, and 6 m. WSW of Tigre island. 
little above 2 m.in length from NNW to SSE, 
rae and rises to the height of 500 ft. 


AS, a name borne by the most western 
h of the Rio-das-Pirfinhes, in the Bra- 
0-Norte.— Also a small 
of Bahia, comarca of Porto-Seguro, 
ayers river d itself. 
) Aphid 
of 


Benen; hn “the de 
Basses-Pyrenees, cant. tome ot in, 20 m. NNE of Pan, : 
near the r. bapk of the. tie Pop. 461. * 
CONCHOS, ajtown of Mexico, on the N frontier, 
of Durangoynenr the r. bank of the Rio-San-Pablo, _ 
90 m. SSW of Chihuahua. : 
CONCHOS (Rro-pe-), a large river “of Mexico, - is 
which has its source near Sante. Cras: on the E flank 
of the Sierra Madre, in the prov. of Durango, in N 
lat. 28°; and, runuing from S to N throngh Durango 
and Chihuahua, falls into the Rio-del-Norte on’ 
r. bank. in Nelat. 30° 80’, after a course of ahout 300 
m. ‘The Rio-San-Pablo joins it on the 1. Bink, at 
Bakinao, after.a course of about 150 m.; and’ the 
Rio-Florida, on the r. bank, after a nearly equal 
length of course. * 
CONCHUCOS, a district of Bolivia, in the NW 
extremity of the dep. of Junin, between the Tungur- — 
agua or Maranon, and the Andes. It is a 
mountainons district, in which many of the-villages 
have an alt. of from 5,000 to 8,000 ft. above sea-level. 
The valleys are generally mere quebradas or ravines, 
Silver mines exist here, but hitherto have not been 
successfully wrought, probablyon account of the ex- 
treme barbarity of the inhabitants. There are also 
lavadores. or washing-places for gold along the mar- 
gin of the river Miraflores; and sulphur is exten- 
sively wrought near Llamellin. The Indians of C. 
are celebrated for their manufacture of ponchos, some 
of which are valued at 150 dollars. The pop. of this 
district was estimated at 23,308 ine 1 of whom 
9,899 were Indians, and 13,983 Mestiz oa 
is Huari-del-Rev. 
CONCHY-LES-POTS, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of Oise, cant. of Ressons. Pop. 951, 
CONCISE, a parish and village of Switzerland, ie } 
the cant. of Vaud, 4 m. NNE of Granson, on the | 
bank of the Inke of Neufchatel. Pop. 704. The en- 
virons are chiefly laid ont in vineyards. 
CONCLUSION PORT, an inlet at the S extre- 
mity of George the Third’s archipelago, in Russian’ 
America, in N lat. 56° 16, W long. 134° 23°. It is) 
about 2m. in length, and has a depth of 75 find 
the middle. Vancouver’s ship was moored here: 
the conclusion of his laborious survey of the Wehore = 
of North America. # 
CONCOBELLA, a town of Lower Guinea, in 
Mosongo territory, on the r. bank ®®6f the i 
lat. 4° 15’, abont 240 m. st distance the 
mouth of the river, of which nothing is sknown her « 
yond this point. The Jesuit missionaries who a 
visited this place describe it as a papulons tanh; 3 
in cireumf. 
CONCORD, a township infGomersct Wn io 
state of Maine, U.S., 54 m. N of 
noe of the Kennebec ri river. 5 
spot Merrimat co., and of the 
situated on both rtd of the Seiene 
™i NNW of Boston, in N lat. eee T 
house is a handsome ee and a 
is also situ here, 
create © vast water-p¢ 
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‘of: Haute-Vienng, cant. and 8 m. from Limoges. - 
Pop. 1,500. 
CONDAT-EN-FENTERS,-2 commune and ‘town 
of France. in the dep. of Cantal, ent. of Marcenat _ 
20 m. NNW of Murat, onjthe r. bank of the Kue , 

Pop. 3.582 in 1836. 5 
ONDAT-LES -MONTROISSEER, a commune 
and village of France, in the dep. of Puy-de-Dome, | 
















































S of Buffalo. Pop. 8,021.—Also a v. in Xx CO., 
in the state of Delaware.—Also a v. in Franklin co., 
in the state of Pennsylvania.—Also a township in 
Erie co., in Pennsylvania. Pop. 652.—Also a town- 
ship in Delaware co., in Pennsylvania, 20 m. W of 
Philadelphia. Pop. 1,057.—Also a township in Lake 
co., in the state of Ohio, 177 m. NE of Columbus. 
Pop. 1,186.—Also the cap. of Cabarrus co., in the 
state of N Carolina, on Big Cold-water creek. Pop. 
850.—Alfo a v. in Tippecanoe co., infowa.—Also a 
v. in Baker co., in Georgia.—Also a v. in Lewis co., 
in, Kentucky, on the Ohio river.—Also a township in 
Jackson co., in Michigan, 84 m. W by S of Detroit, 
on the Kalamazoo river. Pop. 814.—Also a vy. in 
White co., Illinois.—Also a v. in Washington co., in 
Missonri. Pop. 597.—Also a v. in Green co., in Ar- 
kansas. Pop. 256.—Also a township in Ross co., in 


cant. of Saint-Germain-l’Harm. Pop. 1,202. * 
CONDATCHY, or Konrpacar’, a village in the. 
island of Ceylon, 4 m. S of Aripo, consisting of a few 
huts on a semicircular bay in a waste sandy distriet, 
covered with stunted prickly jungle, but which dur- 
ing the pearl-fishing season becomes the principal } 
rendezvous of the busy crowds engaged in theefishery,  } 
an extemporary town being reared for their accom- — } ‘ 
modation of huts composed of two or three palmyra tr ea 
leaves supported on a few branches. See CEYLON, 





the state of New York, on Cattaraugus creek, 25 m. 
‘ 


Ohio. Pop. 2,549.—Also a v. in Champaign co., in | p. 425. : im 
Ouio. | Pop. 935.—Also a township in La Fayette CONDAVIR, a town of Hindostan, in the N Cir- 24 
co., in Ohio. Pop, 1,014.—Also a township in Miami | cars, 15 m. SW of Guntur. | 
co., in Ohio. Pop. 1,084. CONDE. a town of Brazil, in the prov. and co- et 


CONCORDIA, a parish in the state of Louisiana, 
bounded by the Mississippi, Tensas, and Red rivers. 
Area 1,300 sq. m. The surface is level, and liable to 
inundation. The chief production is cotton. Pop. 
in 1841, 9,414. The cap. is Vidalia.—Also a v. in 
Harrison township, in Dark co., Ohio.—Also a y. in 
Fayette co., Tennessee. 

CONCORDIA, a town of Italy, in the duchy and 
18 m. N of Modena, on the r. bank of the Secchia. 
Pop. 8,000. 

ONCORDIA-DI-QUA, a town of Venetian Lom- 
bardy, in the deleg. and 36 m. NE of Venice, on the 
r. bank of Limene. Pop. 600. It gives title to 
a bishop, whose see has been transferred to Porto- 

aro, 

CONCORDIA (Forr). See Corpanc. 

CONCORE'S, a commune of France, in the dep. 

.of Aveyron, cant. of Bozouls, 7m. NNE of Rodez. 
“Pop. 748.—Also a com. in the dep. of Lot, 8m. NNE 
of Gourdon. Pop. 1,500. 

CONCORET, a commune and village of France, 

e me dep. of Morbihan, cant. of Mauron. Pop. 
167. 

CONCRE’MIERS, a commune and village of 
France, in the dep. of Indre, cant. and 2} m. SW of 
Le Blanc, on the Anglin. Pop. 1,053. 

CONDAMINE, a large river of Australia, rising 
about 10 m. 8 of Cunningham’s gap, in the Great di- 
ms range, unde the parallel of 28° 5’ S, and flow- 

W, in a Girectiog parallel to the range in 

the lower part.of its cour$e. It appears to be a series 
of ponds and deep reaches, through which there is a 
perceptible current, and the banks of which are fring- 
ed with high reeds; and to’ empty itself into a lagune, 
having no dpparent outlet, which lies 60 m. direct 
distance W by N from its head. Its ponds are sep- 
arated che other by necks of land of from a 
few yards ta some miles in breadth, beneath which 
the water forces its way. It forms for a great dis- 
tance the separation of the sandstone country to the 
W, from the rich basaltic plains to the E. [Leichardt.] 
CONDAPILLY, or Konpa-r1uxt, one of the five 


marea of Bahia, at the mouth of the Inhambupe. 
Sugar-canes, tob&cco, and mundioc, are cultivated in 
the environs. Pop, 2,000,—Also a village in the 
prov. and. 1 m. S of Parahiba, between the rivers Ja- Z 
poquinha and Japoca. Pop, 800, chiefly Indians.— oS 
Also a vy. in the prov. of Para, 12 m. SE of Belem... | .. 
on the E bank of the Tocantins, on an island formea — | ) 

hy that river, and the Moju, and the canal or chan- a 
nel of Iguape-Mirim, which communicates with beth. m... 

CONDE’, or Conpr’-svr-L’Escact, a canton ane } 
fortified’ town of France, in the dep. of Nord, arrond. 
of Valenciennes.—The cant., comprising 9 com., had 
a pop. in 1831 &f 18,993; in 1841 of 20,479.—The 
town, which is on the r. bank of the Scheldt, at the © 
embouchure of the Haine, 25 m. SE of Bille, 6 m. 
NNE of Valenciennes, had a pop. in 1836 of 5,297. 
I: has a communal college, and contains a handséme 
town-hall, and a fine arsenal. The manufacture of 
starch, chickory-coffee, and of soap, boat-building, 
bleacheries, and coal-works, afford employment to the 
inhabitants. C. is conf@cted with Mons by acanal. It W 
first came into the possession of France at the peace ae 
of Nimeguen in 1679; its works were subsequently 
strengthened; and it is now regarded as one of the 
strongest barrier-fortresses of France on the side of 
the Netherlands. In July 1794, it surrendered to , 
the Austrians after a close blockade, but it was re- 
taken by the Freneh the following year. C. waswone « 
of the French fortresses occupied by the Allies in 
execution of the second treaty of Paris in 1815. The j 
small lordship of this name gave title to a well-known _ : 
branch of the house of Bourbon, which became gx~ i] 
tinct in the person of the unfortunate Duke @Enghien, q . 

CONDE’-EN-BARROIS, a village of France, in 
the dep. of Meuse, cant. of Vavincourt, 6 m. N of 
Bar-le-Duc. Pop. 1,376. 

CONDE’-EN-BRIE, a canton, commnne, and vil- 
lage of France, in the dep. of Aisne, arrond. 
Chateau-Thierry.— The cant., comprising 27 
had a pop. of: 11,547 in 1841.—The com. and v. 
8 m. ESE of Chateau-Thierry, near the confluence 
of the Surmelin and the Dhuis. Pop. 692. * 

CONDE’-FO@LIE, a commune and village of* 
LS mgt) the dep. of Somme, cant. of Picquigny. 
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‘i ae. hern Circars of Hindostan, now included 
within Masulipatam collectorship. Along with 
Ellore, it territory lying nm the 
Kistna and the: veri. Its cap., of the same 
name, is situated in N lat. 16° 39’, 55 m. NW of Ma- 





pipet: ve songs . Pop. 443, ele, 
NDAT, a comity BF wine of France, in Ps ( ” (Vimux)ya commune and town of Franee, ©) } 
Sonate men — . | in the dep. of Nord, cant. of Condé, § —— ne) 





im} Pop. in 183i, 3,976. A 
ites hak 


ie 


here, on the 
as 


IUINE, 1 commune and 
the of Orne, cant. of Remalard 


A nine. 1, - : : 
« CON MiY-SURITON, & commune and village of 


, in the dep. of Eure, cant. Wh 
here. : 
Gh dregeh, tn’ the’ dop..0f Caledon cunt. of eee 

“at e dep. Vv cant. of Brette- 
wn 18 m. SE of ‘on the Laizon. Pop, 423. 
~CONDE’-SUR-NC U, a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of Calvados, arrond. 
_ of Vire.—The cant. comprises 11 com. Pop. in 1831, 
3,718; in 1841, 13,477.—The com. and town, 18 m. 
of at the confluence of the Noireau and the 
had a pop. of 5,485 in 1846. It is a place 
active industry, having manufactories ‘of linens, 
- cottons, cotton yarn, leather, and cutlery; and a trade 
, horses, lint, flax, and honey. * 
CONDE’-SUR-VIRE, a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of Manche, cant. of ‘Torigni, on 
the r. bank of the Vire. Pop. 2,164. 

_ CONDEAU, roa ay of ree ve sons dep. of 
the Orne, cant. of Rem 19m. ortagne, 
bank of the Huine. Pop. 1,071. 

RIX-A-VELHA, a village of Portugal, in 
of Beira, comarca and 6 m. S of Coimbra. 
viro e noted for their oranges, and con- 

ries of excellent free-stone. 
ONDE’ON, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Charente, cant. of Baignes, 4 m. S of Barbezieux. 


foe 


( ERTON, a hamlet in the p. of Overbury, 
Worcestershire, 7 m. from Tewkesbury. Pop. 178. 
CONDESUYOS, a district of Pefa, in the intend- 


of Arequipa, sourcing | northwards from the 
| of Bolivia, between the district of Caillomas 
E, and Camana on the W; and intersected in 
direction by the Val-de-Mayes, which is en- 
on either side by ramifications of the Cordil- 
‘Huambo, and watered by the Camana. The 
pee ond tee tear adrd 

it they 
wold mines are still 
ntage. pop. in 1831 was 20,145, 


% 1 were Indians and 4,358 Creoles. 
is a small town, situated on 

-of the Camana. 
j of Gloucestershire, 3 m. 
‘old, and 9 m. from Campden. 


It 
of Bre on the | of Condomois 


1569, . 
CONDORCET, a vill 
the Dréme, cant. and 6 m. 
acclivity the sammit of which 
tle. Pop. 626. Fairs are held three 
In the environs are a mine of lead and I 


gypsum. 
CONDORE tae an island in the Indian sea, 
near the coast of Cochin-China, having its centre in 
N lat. 8° 40’, E long. 106° 42’, about 45 m. from the 
mouth of the W branch of the Cambodia river. It 
is about 124m. in length, and 4 m. in greatest breadth; 
and co! chiefly of a range of high and ru, 
mountains, which ap) to reach an elevation of 
1,800 ft. Wherever the hills are exposed to the full 
influence of the SW or the NE monsoon, they 
either altogether bare, or eovered only with coarse 
grasses or herbaceous plants; but where there ix 
shelter, the forest grows exuberantly. The geological 
structure of the island is primitive, consisting gene- 
rally of sienitic and grey granite. The soil is bar- 
ren, producing only a little maize and rice, sweet 
potatoes, beans, gourds, and water-melons. It is des- 
titute of spring-water; and noxious reptiles are re- 
rted to abound, Of ee wford and 
is party saw only monkeys and black squirrels, 
There is a good roadstead or harbour, formed by a 
channel between the great island and six islets situ- 
ated opposite to it on the E coast. abitants 
are chiefly Cochin-Chinese. Their pee occupa- 
tion is catching turtle, fishing, and extracting dam- 
mer, « kind of pitch, and oil, from some species of 
forest-trees. Their number amounts to about 800. 
The English, in 1702, at the instigation of Dampier, 
attempted to form a settlement on this island, hoping 
to create an en by which their goods might be 
introduced into the ports of China; but the settlers 
sad of tho queviaut, componct of & Svs Sasete ot 
an the com) of a ol 
Celebes, in 1804. There are several other sma 
islands off the E coast of Oe rent 
rela ws on tak aan d echinae 
aspect an 
Cochin-Chinese junks trading 


at this for wood and ore The two ro i 


-| Elo Condore signify, in. Malay, ‘the Island. 


CONDO a town of the Sardinian states, in 4 
Gov aah $900, Xe of oem, nine ton COA 1 
CONDOVER, a sarish in Salop, 5am. of Shrews.” 
a ¢ tie 3 
. Area 7,422 acres. Pop. 4728. pa hth: 
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| 
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Alabama, U. S, watered by the C. river and its 

branches. Area 1,531) Pop. 8,197. Its chief 

duction is cotton. Its cap. is Sparta.—The C. ri- 

ver rises in Alabama, in several streams; and runs 

SSW till it enters Florida, where it turns §, and, un- 

- der the of the Escambia, flows into the NW arm 

of Pensacola bay. It has a total length of course 
of about 200 m., and is navigable for about 100 m. 

CONEDOGWINIT, a river of ai « Sapper U. 
S., which waters Cumberland co., and falls into the 
Susquehanna 2 m. above Harrisburg, after a NW 
course of about 80m. 

CONEGLIANO, or Cornecirano, a town of Ve- 

_ netian Lombardy, in the gov. of Venice, deleg. and 
16m. N of Treviso. Pop. in 1837, 6,031; in 1843, 
6,459, It has silk and woollen manufactories. Mar- 
shal Moncey was created duke of C. by Napoleon. 

CONEJERA, or Conny Istanvs, @ group of un- 
inhabited islets lying off the W coast of the island of 
Ne The largest is 14 m. in length from N to 8. 

ONEJOS, or Isua-pe-Capras, a small island 
lying to the SW of Juan Fernandez, in the S Pacific. 

CONELLO. See Kone to. - 

CONEMAUGH, a township in Cambria co., in 
the state of Pennsylvania, U.S., 15 m. SW of Ebens- 
=p Pop. 1,228.—Also a township in Indiana co., 
in the same state. Pop. 1,141.—Also a river of 

Pennsylvania, which rises in the Alleghany moun- 

tains, and flows WNW into the Alleghany, at a 

point 29 m. NNE of Pittsburg, after a course of 150 m. 

CONEQUENESSING, a ‘township in Butler co., 
in the state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 10 m. W of But- 
ler. Pop. 2,698.—. a small stream in the same 

township, which flows into the Mahonning, 12 m. 

above its mouth. ; 
. CONESTOGA, a river of Pennsylvania, U.'S., 
flowing SW throngh Lancaster co. to the Susque- 
hanna, into which it falls 10 m. below Colombia.— 
oe ele on the C. river, 5 m. S of Lancaster. 
: INESUS, a township in Livingstone co, in the 
4 py! New York, U. , 10 m. SE of Geneseo 


‘ E, a township in Schoharie co. in 
~ the state of New York, U.S. 42 m. SW of Albany. 


VAGO, & township in York co,, in Penn- 


env 
a,| CONFOLENS, an 


co. @ canton, aK 
France, in the of the Moselle, arrond. o 
The cant. comp’ 24 com. Pop. in 18 
in 1841, 9,101. The town is situated at the 
ence of the Iron with the Orne, 8 m. § of 
Pop. in 1846, 440. Fairs are held here tw 
—Also a com. and town in the dep: of the 
Sadne, cant. of Saint-Loup, 18 m. of 
the 1. bank of the Semouse. Pop. 841. 
town are some iron-mines —Also a commune 
dep. of the Sarthe, cant. and 8 m. N of Sain 
on cy Was 1,156. ms contains 
tory of serge.—. a town of Savoy, in the pro 
Upper Savoy, 24 m. ENE of Chambery, at 
fluence of the Arliwith the Isere, and opposite 
pital. aim aba Tt stands on a hill at an alt, 
1,174 ft. above sea-level, and was formerly ce 
considerable strength. It contains a 
. and two convents. Its chief impor 
oer ie i yr ate of i . : 
the produce of which ann amounts to 8: 
of silver. This town is supposed by some'to 0 
the place of tht ancient Odb/imum of the Romans. | 
———— _ Sey esa in 153¢ 
F I LA - A RC i a 4 hamlet 
France, in the dep. of the Seine, cant. and com, 
Charenton-le-Pont, 4 m. SE of Paris, on the r. i 
of the Seine, below the embouchure of the ne. 


Pop. 100. It contains a castle, belonging to the arch- 


# 


bishops of Paris. |. 
CONFLANS-SAINTE-HONOR 
of France, in — of the Seine-et- 
Poissy, 16 m. N of Versailles, on the r, 
Seine, near the confluence of the Oise, P. 
It contains a copper and tin finery, and a 
bronze and brass. In the vicinity isa fine 
park; and, on an adjacent mountain, the ; 
 CONELENS. illa of France, in the 
ay ; if 
Aridge, cant. of Oust, ia the Salat, 16 50 
Girons. Pop. 1,055. 
. CONFLE a town of Ni in 
000, Lint ilk are ° 
virons. dios 
arrondissement, 
in the dey 


mune, and town of 
rente.—The arrond., 
e-Mouton, Saint Claud, 





i heed 
ANCON, a commune nig Faye 
ogy cant. of vee 16-8 


the 
of | 


reper | reaped 


ane in 
the cate 
part of this 


ae eof Joyce- 

tis arnaen — mai —In the 
the small town of C., a m. S by 
Pop. 519. 

AREE, a river of the state of South Caro- 
U.5., formed by the junction of Broad and Sa- 
a rivers at Columbia. After a course of 30 m. it 

— the Wateree, and takes the name of San- 


if CONGERSTON, a parish weit rshire, 3 m. 
of Market- Bosworth, con a branch of the Anker, 
near <u Ashby-de-la Zouch canal. Area 1,020 


Ma parish of Norfolk, 3.m. ESE of 

* area 2,850 acres. Pop. 3 826... 
N, a chapelry, market-town, and mu- 
in the p. of Astbury, co.-palatine of 
V of leasantly situ- 


on the S bank of the Dane, 
the, Macclesfield canal. It was intended that 


rester ween trey ham railway should pass 

: otteries to Stone; but a 
sony pea prom aan here, was abandoned in 
‘consequence of the intended junction of this line at 
Crewe with the Grand Junction railway. Area of 
“gromn 2,564 acres. Pop. in 1801, 3,861; in 

M 9,852; in 1851, 10,520. It consists of narrow 

the -houses are irregularly built. There 

ning factories here ; but the principal 

eis confined to the silk trade. Power- 
zis the staple weaving trade; hand-loom 

is now of com vely limited amount. A 

i yeep ed how ne 2 752. . There 

nto ne-weaving hand-looms, pos- 

about the same number of weavers, and 254 

: uiMrnerr by 7 manufacturers. Looms 

} were, at one time, pe He 

but they are mostly Pie -— Macclesti 

sie adobe 
Hamme ly giana to the awhole 

ricts of ao Lt soap lying between the 


the | ful cultivation.—There are two seasons,—the 


Kinds of exotic flowers and plants dege 


Some kinds of pease and meant are e reared; but the 
inhabitants enervated by a warm climate, anda coun~ 
try which is fertile without culture, are mt to 7 
sn attention on the cultivation of the 


saving whtoh the prone Apress me 
instrument, it produces excellent crops. The rights 
of property are strictly recognised; and the division 
is sometimes so minute, that three or four persons 
will have a fowl or a pig betwixt them. Among the 
trees, the baobab is mentioned as attaining here an 
enormous size. Its fruit is eaten by the natives. 
fae ac the country was observed by pow a Aad 
upied by very small village, and far from 
being bi hig ly improved. The banks of the Zaire, as 


fur as Embomma, are alluvial, and covered with lixu- © | 


riant verdure chiefly of natural growth. Higher up 
ure bare mountains, from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. in height, 
com chiefly of mica-slate, quartz, and sienite; 
the villages and cultivated spots are situated in the 
ravines. Farther up still, the mountains open and 
allow the river to flow in a wider channel; they are 
composed here of limestone and clay; and the 
part of the surface is fit for cultivation. The “rs 
palm, Jiwis Guiniensis, is common to this Pare 
with all Western Africa. The coll nt 
formed by Professor Smith, in the lat 
consisted of 620 species, of which about Aor a 
solutely new. The luxuriance of the vegetation of 
C. is said to be eminently displayed, in the grent 
numbers of beautiful flowers which adorn every mea- 
dow ; and—what is somewhat uncommon inthe flowers 
of a warm country—these flo 
emitting a fragrance no less 
than their colours are beautiful to the 
speaks of tulips of an extraordinary bi icy of aay 
our, and ney of odour. He also mentions lilies 
superior both in colour and smell to those of Europe. 
Tuberoses, hyacinths, and many other kinds of flowers 
are represented as here dncaintng, wer rye 
;| beauty and perfection which culture cannot bestow 

in other Tris confessed, however, that many 
nerate ‘in C., 
unless they have the advantage of continual and care- 


the rainy. The latter, which begins near the 
in October, and ends in A Kepenpemncnm Fe 
thunder, and tem the mountains are 





ae tie 


be Thile edvemiéroe,axnept in maven; who sreennied 
hence in vast numbers to Brazil.. European mer- 
chants chiefly reside at San Salvador. The imports 


are either from Europe or Brazil. From Europe | | 


they receive English cloth, stuffs, and Turkey car- 
pets, brass vessels, copper, and blue earthen ware; 
ornaments, and rings of gold, silver, and other me- 
tals; light stuffs of cotton, woollen, and linen, glass 
«beads, coral, bugles, and other trinkets, with a few 
tools and utensils. From Brazil are imported fruits, 
grain, and different kinds of American produce. The 
exports formerly consisted of ivory, furs, and such 
articles as the country affords; but the trade was 
-eontined chiefly to slaves. This abominable traffic 
was nominally put an end to by the treaty between 
Great Britain and Portugal in 1821. ~ 
e pop. of C. cannot be accurately stated; the 
missionaries and other travellers differ in their state- 
ments considerably. The Portuguese missionaries 
represented C. as being extremely populous. San 
Salvador, the capital, they affirmed, contained no 
fewer than 50,000 inhabitants. One single province, 
Bamba, was said to have furnished an army of 
. 200,000 men; and, in 1665, the king of C.’s army 
is said by Carli to have amounted to 900,000 men. 
This immense pop. was represented as subsisting 
without’ diminution, notwithstanding the annual ex- 
portation of 15,000 or 16,000 slaves. Such an ac- 
count is evidently exaggerated. ‘The fact is, that 
the prince who can muster 200 soldiers, and arm the 
half of them with muskets, becomes the terror of all 
this part of Africa. These little chiefs, however, 
‘acknowledge a certain supremacy in) the Blindy 
N’€ongo, or general sovereign of the country, who 
‘resides at a town called Congo, situated about six 
days’ journey in the interior, probably the San Sal- 
vador of the Portuguese. ‘The natives of C. are of 
the middle size; their colour and features are less 


strongly marked than those of other Negroes; and | péba. 


they appeared to Captain Tuckey to be a mixed race. 
They are indolent, and less intelligent than many 
pods tribes; yet their features are more pleas- 


ygemy exists among them, and adultery is 


pr lth ed: They kill a number of slaves 
hai, ag of their sovereign, who are intended 
( in the other world. They worshi 


der a sovereign superior. Banza-Cong 1 
the whole a i 6 discovered} y P ‘ 
guese in 1487, under command of bag pee 
aspects river Zaire. anes stgetios mn, t 
‘ortuguese government, partly and 7 
by $fing Mnf took possession of the country, 
forts slong ae ae and sent missionaries me pa 4 
vert the : ey were success! 
and oars still a considerable number of cath 
in the country.—Our only recent and reliable 
mation respecting this country is to be 
the oh rfect papers of the bagi p ee a 
the Zaire; and the narrative of Captain Owen’ 
veying voyages. Douville’s Voyage au Congo is 
mere romance, See articles AmBRriz, ANGOLA, B: 
GUELA, and ZAIRE. NPs teat 
CONGO. See Zaire. sth 
CONGO, a small town of New Grenada, 
dep. of Ystmo#40 m. SSW of Carreto, on 
flowing into the gulf of San-Mi ‘ 
CONGONHAS, a village of Brazil, in the pro 
Minas-Geraes, comarca of Serro-Irio, 30 m. E 
Serra. Pop. 300.—Also a small stream in 
of Rio-de-Janeiro, an affluent of the San 
CONGONHAS-DE-SABARA’, a 


lage of Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, 5 
of Sabara. ; t Mee fey 

CONGONHAS-DO-CAMPO, a parish 
Pop. 3, 


this district. 
CONGREHOY, or 


Lo 

mala, falling into the sea on the W 

ras, 11 leagues E of Bishop’s-head. _ 
land from its embouchure, a remarkable peak 


C. peak, rises to 'an estimated alt. of 
mountain is in N lat. 15° 39’, W lo 
CONGRESBURY, a parish and 









High.C. and Low C. Area of High C. 1,700 
Pop. in 1841, 244; in 1851, 248. Area of Low C,. 
1,250. Pop. with the hamlet of Carlbury, in —< . 
CONI LM, a yt in e, 7m. NE. 
of Louth. Area 1,195 acres. Pop, in 1851, 153. _ 

CONISTON, a township in the p. of Swine, E.R. 
of Yorkshire, 6 m. NE of Kingston-upon-Hull. Area. 
600 acres. Pop. in 1841, 110; in 1851,115. 

CONISTON-WITH-KILNSAY, a chapelry in 












Stura and oe Mae 









a rivers. The former is united to the 
Po tke: which is nayigable from Coni to Car- | Burnsall p., in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 11 m. E by 
nagnola. ‘The valleys, naturally fertile, enjoy the | N of Settle, on the Wharfe. Area 8,583 acres. 





Pop. in 1841, 172; in 1851, 178. 
NISTON, or Cotp Coniston, a township in the 
p. of Gargrave, in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. W 
y N of Skipton, on the river Aire. Area 1,282 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 242; in 1851, 289. - 
CONI INE, or Monx-Coniston with SKEL- + 
and there are several thermal springs.—The pop. in | wirH,a township in the p. of Hawkshead, Lanca- 
1821 was 152,861; in 1839, 168,796.—This prov. is | shire, 4 m. WNW of Hawkshead. Area 5,420 
governed by an intendant-general of the 2d class; | acres. Pop. in 1841, 470; in 1851, 446. 
and is subdivided into 19 mandamentos, viz.: San CONISTONE. See Cuurcu-Conistone. 
Borgo, Dalmazzo, Boves, Busca, Caraglio, Centallo, | _CONISTONE, a beautiful lake in the district of « 
Chiusa, Coni, San-Damiano-de-Coni, Demonte, Dro- | High Furness, in Lancashire. It is 64 m. in length; 
nero, Fossano, Limone, Pev 0, Prazzo, Rocca- | but its greatest width does not exceed 1m. Ithasa 
Gees. veitiats Valgrana, Villafalletto, and Vinadio; rs of 40 fath., within 2 m, of its lower end. It is 
are fi 


advantage of an excellent system of irrigation by 
means of numerous streams and canals; but only 
about one-third of the total surface is under cultiva- 
tion. The prov. produces corn, maize, wine, fruit, 
mp, and silk; and great numbers of cattle are 
red. Iron, lead, marble and slate, are quarried; 






















































‘again subdivided into 61 comune. The by a number of mountain-streams, and discharges 
towns are the cap. of the same name, Bo- | its waters into the estuary of the Leven. The moun- 
9, San -Dalmazzo, Peveragno, Demonte, | tain called the Old Man of C. rises, at its N extre- 
en usea, Dronero, Chiusa-di-Cuneo, | mity, to the height of 2,576 ft. 
no.—The government or division of C. CONITZ, a town of Prussia, in the gov. and 66 m, 
SSW of Danzig. Pop. 1,203.—Also a town in the 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, on the Saal 





_ comprises the 4 prov. of C., Alba, Mondovi, and Sa- 
 Teizzo. ‘It has an area of 2,053 Itulian sq. m., with a | principality of 
in 1846 of 566,000. e river. Pop. 700. 
4 , the capital of the above prov., and the seat| CONITZA. See Konirza. 
|} of government, is situated on a hiil near the conflu- CONJEVERAM, or Ka’ncuiveram, a town of 
i -of the Stura and the Zezzo, 12} m. SSE from | Hindostan, in the district of Chingleput, 42 m, SW 
and 58 m. 8 of Turin. It was created in | of Madras, in about N lat. 12° 49’, in a valley water- 
7 the see of a bishop, suffragan to the archbishop | ed by the Wegawati. It is a large and handsome 
rin, ahd the seat of a prefecture of justice under | town, or rather a continuous cdllection of villages; 
- jurisdiction of the senate of Turin. It has a| and possesses several handsome temples. A large 
0 seminary and a royal college, a town-hall, | proportion of its inhabitants are cotton - weavers, ’ 
oseaggt foundling-hospital, 3 churches, | whose chief manufacture consists of red handker- 
¢ town is surrounded by a wall | chiefs and turbans. 
i CONKAIR, or Konxerr, a town of India, in the 
prov. of Gundwana, on the § bank of the head- 
stream of the Mahanaddy, in N lat. 20° 20’. It is 
situated at an alt. of 1,950 ft, above sea-level, and is 
environed by a wooded mountain-district. wi 
CONLIE, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of Sarthe, arrond. of Mans.—The cant., 
comprising 15 com., had a pop. of 15,053 in 1841.— 
The com. and town are 11 m. NW of Mans. Pop. 


a colonnade and watered by a running 
has silk and woollen manufactories; con- 
‘an active commerce in grain, hemp, and silk; 
depot of goods from Nice on thei im he 
, Switzerland, and Germany. It has 2 fairs 
ar. The . in 1889 was 18,777.—C. was 

















_| France, in the dep. of Jura, arrond. of Lons-le~ 
Saunier.—The cant., comprising 17 com., had 
of 8,888 in 1841.—The com. and town, 2 m. 
Lons-le-Saunier, had a pop. of 1,188. 
CONN (Loven), a in the N division | 
. It extends from the ; 





1,664. Tot 
* CONLIE'GE, a canton, commune, and town of 










to the W of im a of Lough 
eBags | t —_ ephin itself, the monarch 
the Mayo alps, (alt. 2,646 ft.,] shakes down ffom the 
“Yokan sesctiblage of boldly foster. decivces.— 
D a ’ ren 
Meatice aan sic ce of the same name in 
Perthshire, in the p. of Aberfoyle, 24 m. in length, 
and }m. in breadth. —~ 
INNA, a village in co. Cork, 5 m. WNW of 
Tallow, on the river Bride. Pop. 220. 
CONNAUGHT, the western, smallest, least popu- 
lous, and least reclaimed, of the four provinces of 
Ireland. It is bounded on the W by the Atlantic; 
on the N by the Atlantic and by ite ne | on the 
E by Ulster and Leinster; on the SE by Munster; 
and on the § by Munster, Galway bay, and the At- 
lantic. The ocean, and its offshoots of Donegal and 
Galway bays, form the boundary, without including 
secondary and minor sinuosities, over an outline of 
220 m.; an artificial line, interrupted and partially. 
superseded by Lough Melvin, the Loughs Macnean, 
and some unimportant water-courses, forms the boun- 
dary from Donegal bay 54 m.§ to the lower extremity 
of co. Leitrim; the Shannon continues the paar 
62 m. toa of Lough Derg, a little N of Scariff; 
and an artificial line, boars and uncontinuously 
superseded by lakes and rivulets, forms the boundary 
34 m. WNW to the bay of Galway. The circumf, 
following only great sinuosities, is 370 m.; but, mea- 
sured in straight lines, from projection to projection, 
it is only about 310 m.; while, measured along sinu- 
osities, even exclusive of islands, it is probably up- 
wards of 500 m. The greatest length, nearly N and 
S, from Bundoran on Donegal bay, to the extremity 
of co. Galway. on Lough Derg, is 86 m:; the greatest 
begaats, due W from the Shannon, 2} m. below Ath- 
lone to Hyne-head, in Cunnemara, is 814 m.; and 
the area comprises 2,220,960 acres of arable land, 
1,906,002 of uncultivated land, 48,340 of plantations, 
3,877 of towns, and 212,864 of water,—in all 4,392,043 
acres.—A_ large gate area on the W is insular 
and peninsular. But the islands and peninsuls, for 
the most part, are interlaced, and jointly form an ex- 
_ceedingly intricate and profusely intersected broad 
belt of coast.—The summit level or central watershed 
is a little W of cane gy and nearly at the cen- 
tre of the province.—In 1841, the total of farms of 
from 1 acre to 5 acres, was 99,918; of 5 to 15 
Bromo try _of from 15 to 30 acres, 5,790; and of 
rds of 30 acres, 4,275. In 1847 the number of 
paige of from 1 to 5 acres was 35,597; from above 
to 15 acres, 76,535; above 15 to 30 
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aot it politically divided into a 
. is od 
and bo sam the W, and tho 5: 
and Roscommon on the E. 


kingdom, and by the physical of de 
drawn in the river-course of the Shannon.— 
according to Protestant a portoe donne number 
in the prov. was 1,523, of se! 4,721, 
connected with the Established church , of sch 
lars connected with Presbyterian bodies 218, of se 
lars connected with other bodies of Protestant 
senters 113, of gcholars connected with the 
Catholic comminity 59,788, and of scholars 
religious connection was not 
cording to Roman Catholic returns, the 
schools was 1,523, of scholars 74,881, of 
nected with the Established church, § « 
connected with Presbyterian bodies c 
connected with other bodies of Protestant di 
112, of scholars connected with the Roman 
community 64,514, and of scholars whose’ 
connection was not ascertained 758,—Pop. 
prov. in 1831, 1,843,914. Males, 498 ; 
683,416; families, 239,387. T: C 
uninhabited houses, 6,527; houses in the cot 
erection, 3,800.—Pop. in 1841, 1,418,859. 
707,842 ; females, 711,017; families, 255,694. 
bited honses, 243,192; uninhabited complete 
6.293; houses in the course of erection, 392. 
lies residing in first class houses, 3,087; in 
class houses, 26,570; in third class houses, | 
in fourth class houses, 125,058. Families 
chiefly in agriculture, 190,360; in manuf 
.534. Pop. in 1851, 1,011,91 
497,378; females, 514,539; families, 184,030. 
bited houses, 177,600. C. thus 


of the Irish heptarchy, and raled 
continued, after the Anglo-Norman 
joy a rnde and semi-an 

chieftains descended from its 

1590, when it was divided into 

what formally under English admii 
ed the grand 

ous 





-CONNEADT, a tow: ip in Crawford co., in the 
‘state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 12 m. W of Meadville, 
near a small lake of the same name. Pop, 1,536.— 
Also a township in Erie co., in the same state, 15 m. 
$ of Erie, on Creek. Pop. 1,796.—Also a township 
jn Ashtabula co., in Ohio, 220 m. NE of Columbus, 
at the entrance of Creek into Lake Erie. Pop. 2,442. 
It is a place of considerable shipping trade, exporting 
lumber, n, beef, pork, flour, butter, and cheese. 
CONNECTICUT, one of the United States of 
North America, lying between the parallels of 41° 
tind 42° 2’ N lat., and the meridians of 71° 20’ and 78° 
15’ W; and bounded on the N by Massachusetts; on 
the Eby Rhode-Island; on the S by Long-Isiand 
sound; and on the W by New York. Tt has 90 m. of 
coast. ‘Che line of boundary with Massachusetts is 
72 m. in length; that with Rhode-Island, 45m. Its 
vafea is estimated at 4,674 sq. m., or 2,991,360 acres; 
or about one-twentieth less than the united areas of 
Cornwall, Devon, and Dorset. 
~C. is in general a hilly country; there are but few 
level tracts, yet the surface nowhere rises into con- 
kiderable mountains. The Housatonic range enters 
the state in the NW part, and runs §along the Hon- 
satonic river to the coast. This is fot properly a 
continuous ridge, but a succession of eminences, 
spurs, and branches, some of which are considerably 
vated: Mount Tom, between Litchfield and Wash- 
in, is 700 ft. high. The next, proceeding east- 
erly, is the Greenwood’s range, which is not very 
elevated. Its summits in the N parts are covered 
ns; the § division is more rugged and 
than the northern. The third is a green- 
‘ broken and precipitous on its W face, with 
' gentle declivities on the E. This range divides into 
branches towards the S, which end in East-Rock and 
 West-Rock, near New-Haven; it abounds in minerals. 
The fourth range extends from Hartford to New- 
Haven, and is of the same geological character with 
oP gg , but is not continuous. It is of only a 
mi height, ‘but has a few bold elevations, ex- 
hibiting the more prominent features of the green- 
stone range. This range is called the Middleton 
mountains; though its separate parts have several 


{ distinct appellations. Passing E of the Connecticut 


river, we come to the fifth, called the Lyme range, 
Prive the water-shed which separates the waters of 
The ©. from those of the Thames. ‘This range has 
two branches towards the S, but in the N is a 

‘t and continuous ridge, highest in its N part. 
mountain, Somers and Stafford, is the 
‘summit of this range.—The valley of the Con- 

ieut river. at Middleton, atid passes N 

1 middle of the state, being from 10 to 16 
width, And extending within the limits of this 
length of 30 m. is is the richest agricul- 
section in the state. ‘The Farmington valley, 
from New-Hayen N, is 50 m. in length, 

‘to 5m. wide. The valley of the Quini- 
Vallingford and North-Haven, is 15 m. in 
from 2 to 5 m. in breadth, and is gen- 

On the borders of the Housatonic are 
pectin cies 1to5m. in breadth, 


(Massachusetts, and enters this state near the NW 
corner, after which it runs ina S and SE course, to 
the sound between Milford and Stratford, The first 
part of its course is broken by cataracts, and its en- 
trance is barred against large vessels, It has a sloop- 
navigation of 12 m.—The Thames is formed of two 
branches, one consisting of the Shetucket, and the 
other of the Yantie and Quinebang. These streams 
unite at Norwich, and flow 14 m. to New London, 
where they enter the Sound. It has a good ship-navi- 
gation below the union of the head-streams.—The 
whole coast of the state lies upon Long-Island sound, 
which is in fact an extensive gulf or channel, 140 m. 
in length, and 25 m. broad in the widest part. It is 
somewhat narrow at the E entrance, but expands in 
the middle. Toward the W it contracts gradually 
till it joins the harbour of New York by a narrow 
and crooked strait. It admits of free navigation 
throughout its whole extent for the largest ships; but 
in the W strait is a dangerous whirlpool, at a spot 
called Hell-gate, where the current is contracted by 
the rocky shores, and at certain seasons of the tide 
the navigation is hazardous.—Near the outlet of the 
various rivers, along the whole extent of the Sound, 
are a number of'small islands. 

Both the face of the country, and the loeal position 
of this state, correspond so nearly to the adjoining 
states of Massachusetts and Rhode-Island, that any 
difference in the climate can be hardly sensible, The 
winters are perhaps 4 little more temperate, and 
the summers a few days earlier, than in the W part 
of Massachusetts. The soil is gonerstly good, but of 
Various kinds. The valley of the C. has generally 
a strong and fertile argillaceous loam, varying in 
different sections from a hard stiff clay to a 
light sandy, loam, according to the prevalence of 
aluminous or siliceous earth. The Quimpiack val- 
ley is generally fertile, but light and sandy in the 
S part.. In the E portion of the state the pre- 
vailing soil is warm, strong, fertile, and excellent for 
grazing. The NW part is in some places cold and 
sterile, but is generally a good grazing country. In 
the W part of the state are many fertile districts. — 
The first two ranges of mountains beginning at the 
W are 
responding with the trap or greenstone of the old 
continent. The next is also a greenstone range; and 
the fifth, and most easterly, is granitic. At New- 
Haven, a region of trap or greenstone commences, 
which completely intersects this state and Massachu- 
setts like a belt, passing into Vermont and New 
Hampshire. The C. flows throngh the whole extent 
of this district, except below Middleton, where it 
passes through a barrier of primitive country to the 
sea. The trap region passes off SW from the river, 
and joins the primitive near New-Haven. It is more 
than 100 m. in length, and varies in breadth from 8 
to 25m. ‘Ridges of greenstone trap traverse this re- 
gion lengthwise, from the sea to the N : of Mas- 
sachusetts. Most of the ridges are and their 
W parts generally tee ete so that in pene es 
the country seems divided by stupendons wal n 
ore is found in various places. 


Hematite occurs in 





nitic; the next is a greenstone range, cor- . | 





num, The number in the institution in May 1849 
was 205.—The state-prison at Wethersfield is a self- 
supporting institution. It contained 157 convicts in 
March 1849. Its recéipts for the year were 18,871 
d.; expenditure, 11,661 d.—The number of school- 
societies is 217; of school-districts, 1,650; of children 
between 4 and 16, 88,911. The school-fund belong- 
ing to the state in 1847 was 2,077,640 d.—A state 
normal school for the training of teachers has been 
recently established by the General assembly. 


History.) ©. was originally a colony of Massachusetts. The 
Plymouth settlers despatched a company in 1633, who established 
themselves at Windsor, on C. river, The Dutch from New York 
had previously built a fort at Hartford, and considered the Eng- 
lish as intruders, although Lords Say and Seal, and Brook, with 
other persons, had obtained a grant of the territory from the Ply- 
mouth cOmpany in England. Other settlers shortly arrived from 
Massachusetts, and laid the foundation of Hartford in 1636. At 
first the authority of Massachusetts was acknowledged; but in 
January 1639, a separate government and constitution were agreed 
upon at Hartford, and the claim of the Plymouth colony was pur- 
‘chased. Another colony was soon after planted at New-Haven, 
by emigrants from England, Both these colonies were involved 
in constant disputes with the Dutch settlers at New York; but in 
1650 a treaty of partition was concluded, which removed all dif- 
ferences, and during the war between England’ and Holland, 

which immediately followed, the colonies agreed to remain at 
_ peace. A royal charter was granted to CAby Charles II. This 
com) New-Haven, but for several years the people of 
that settlement refused to consent to an union. Their reluctance 
was overcome in 1665, and from that period one government pre- 
vailedin C. James IL annulled the charter in 1686; and Andros, 
who been appointed governor of Now England, was sent to 
assume the*government. He with a body of troops to 
Hartford, where the assembly was in session, and demanded the 
charter. -The assembly hesitated, and put off his demand till the 
srry 8 when the instrument was brought formally into the hall 
pak 
as 





























upon the table; but the lights were suddenly extinguished 
coneert, and the charter conveyed away, It was con- 
cealed in a hollow tree in the town, which is still pointed out to 
visitors as the Charter oak. Andros ruled the state arbitrarily, 
till deposed by the people of Boston in 1689, when the charter 
was resumed, and the state government was administered accord- 
ing to its forms till 1818, ‘ 

CONNECTICUT, the largest river in New Eng- 
land, has its source in the highlands on the N border 
of New Hampshire; its NW branch, or that flowing 

three lakes called the C. lakes, forming the 

by treaty between the United States and 

Canada to the 45° N lat. The general course of 
this river is S by W; dividing New Hampshire and 
Vermont; ing through the W part of Massachu- 
setts, and the centre of Connecticut; proceeding in a 
SSE direction, and entering Long Island sound be- 
tween Saybrook and Lyme. Its total length of 
| course is about 410 m.; flowing through a fine coun- 
try, and passing many flourishing towns. On its 
‘borders in New Hampshire are Haverhill, Hanover, 

. , and Walpole; in Vermont are Newbury, 
Windsor, and Brattlebury; in Massachusetts are 
Greenfield, Hadley, Northampton, and Springfield; 
| and in Connecticut are Hartford, Middleton, and 
; It is navigable for vessels drawing 10 ft. 

j water to Middleton; and for vessels drawing 8 ft. 
_ to Hartford, the head of sloop-navigation. Above 
_ this it is navigable for boats carrying 10 or 12 tons in 
descending, and two-thirds as much in ascending, 
‘ing falls and rapids in canals around them, 
towed by small steam-boats to the mouth of 
‘iver, in Newbury, in the state of Vermont, a 
ce of 250 m. above Hartford. Immediately 
are the Fifteen-mile falls. The whole de- 
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White, Quechee, Black, Williams, and West rivers; 
in Massachusetts, Miller’s, Deerfield, Chickopee, ani 
Westfield rivers; and in Connecticut, Farmington 
river. In some places the banks of the C. are rough 
and precipitous ; but through a considerable part of 
course there are intervals on each side, from }'m. to 
5 m. in width, little raised above the surface of the 





river, gnd portions of which are annually overflowed. 


Besides the steam tow-boats, steam passage-boats ply 
between Hartford and ee and some of a 
larger size form a line from Hartford to the city of 
New York, stopping at intermediate places on *the 
river. This river is distinguished for its shad-fish- 
eries: the fish caught are considered of a supetior 
quality. Some other fish are taken; salmon; which 
used to be common, are now rarely found in the C, 

CONNELL (Great), a parish in co. Kildare. 
Area 4,847 acres. Pop, 2,019. It is intersected by 
the river Liffey, and by the road from Dublin to 
Limerick. ni 

CONNELSVILLE, a township of Fayette co., in 
the state of Pennsylvania, U. S., on the E bank of 
the Youghiogany river, 180 m. SW of Harrisburg. 
Pop. in 1840, 1,436. 

ONNEMARA. See Connemara. 

CONNER, a river of Jamaica, in the p. of St. 
Thomas in the East, which takes its rise in Pleasant 
hill; runs S; and falls into the sea to the E of Port 
Morant. . 

CONNERRE’, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Sarthe, cant. of Montfort, 16 m. ENE 
of Le Mans, on the l. bank of the Huine, which is 
here crossed by a handsome stone-bridge. Pop. in 
1846, 1,695. It possesses some manufactories of 
common cloth and leather. 

CONNERSVILLE, a village of Fayette co., in the 
state of Indiana, U. S., 60 m. ESE of Indianapolis, 
on the W side of Whitewater river. Pop. in 1840, 
596; of township 1,372. 

CONNIE, a river of France, which takes its rise 
in the dep. of the Loiret, and after a course of 19 m., 
falls into the Loire, in the dep. of the Eure-et-Loir, 
4m. N of Chateau-dun. 

CONNOBOROUGH. See Conazury. 

CONNOIRE, BAY, an indentation of the SW 
coast of Newfoundland, 50 m. E of Cape Ray, in W 
long. 57° 55’. 

CONNOR, a parish and village of co. Antrim. 
The p. comprises an area of 17,135 acres. Pop. 7,848. 
The vil lies on the 1. bank of Glenwhirry rivulet, 
44 m. SSE of Ballymena, and 16} m. NW of Belfast, 
Pop. in 1851, 252. C. was at one time a walled town, 
and must therefore have possessed some importance: 
but it is supposed to have decayed after the eruption 
of the Irish in 1833; and it has long been little more 
than a rural hamlet, though nominally the seat of a 
bishopric. What little trade supports it belongs more 
to the adjoining village of Kells and the adjacent 
open country than to it; and what episcopal preroga- 
tives or designations are affirmed of it, are, as far as 
the village is concerned, mere fictions. The in 00 
of C. is alleged, but without even a show of . 
tory evidence, to have been founded early in the 6th 
century. But the see, up to the year 1124, cannot be 
traced even by the advocates of its remote antiquity ; 


’ 
and up to the D of the 15th cent. it often 
ams th ue Dalriada or Dalnaraigh. 
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diocese measures, from N to S, 45 Irish or 57 Eng- 
lish m.; and from E to W, 24 Irish or 804 English 
m. It chiefly lies in the co. of Antrim, and com 

hends very nearly all that co.; but extends also into 
small districts of the counties of Londonderry and 
Down. Dr. Beaufort, estimating its area at 395,500 
Trish acres, states that 382,400 of these acres are in 
Antrim, 3,700 in Down, and 9,400 in Londonderry. 
Ascertained area, 740,623 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
333,471. Total of parishes, including perpetual cura- 
cies, 72; of chapelries with separate incumbents, 2 ; 
of benefices, excluding the two chapelries, 48. In 
1834, the pop. consisted of 66,888 members of the 
Establishment; 193,261 Presbyterians; 5,924 other 
Protestant dissenters; and 95,545 Roman Catholics. 

CONOCK, a tything in the p. of Churton, Wilts, 
5} m. ENE of East Lavington. Pop. 160. 

CONONLEY. See Farnuatt - witn - Conon- 
unr. * 

CONQUES, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Aude, arrond. of Carcas- 
sonne. The cant. comprises 10 com. Pop. in 1831, 
5,716; in 1841, 5,798. The town stands on an 
eminence, near the 1. bank of the Orbiel. Pop. in 
1846, 1,654, It possesses mannfactories of agricul- 
tural implements, and of some species of cloth; and 
has an active trade in cattle, horses, pigs, and com- 
mon cloths. Fairs are held 14 times a-year.—Also 
a canton, commune, and town in the dep. of Aveyron, 
arrond. of Rhodez. ‘The cant. comprises 7 com. Pop. 
in 1831, 8,891; in 1841, 7,646. The town lies in a 
deep valley, near the r. bank of the Dourdou, 22 m. 
NNW of Rhodez. Pop. 1,418. It has three annual 
fairs. The locality is celebrated for its wine.—Also 
a town of Spain, in Catalonia, in the prov. and 40 
m. NNE of Lerida, partido and 4m. ENE of Tremp. 

CONQUEST, a township in Cayuga co., in the 
state of New York, U. S., 15 m. N of Auburn, on 
the S of Seneca creek. Pop. 1,911.—Also a v. in 
Miami co., in the state of Ohio, 68 m. W of Co- 
lumbus. 

CONQUET (Ler), a commune, town, and port of 
France, in the dep. of Finistére, cant. of Saint-Re- 
nan, on the Atlaritic, 14 m. W of Brest, and 43 m. 
NW of Quimper. Pop. 1,348. Chemical substances 
and salt from sea-weed are its chief articles of manu- 
facture. The harbour, which is separated by a point 
of land on the r. from the Mitanee Mathes is shallow 
at low-water; but is well sheltered, and capable of 
affording accommodation to 60 vessels of 160 tons 
burthen. 

CONQUISTA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in 
the prov. and 44 m. NNE of Cordova, partido of Po- 
zoblanco, in the Sierra-Morena. 

CONQUISTA. See Viororia. 

4 tna Ca), on town of § an, in Estrema- 
ura, in the prov. o} ceres, lo of Logrosan, 
on the r. bank of. the Alcollarin, : 

CONQUISTAS, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes, comarca of Ouro-Preto. : 
NRADSBURG, a fort of Upper Guinea, be- 
lon to the Dutch, on the Gold coast, in the king- 
dom of Fantee, on a peninsula at the mouth of the 
Benja, and near the fort of St. George or El Mina of 
which it is a kind of outwork. It is of square form, 
with double bastions and curtains. In 1781 it was 
unsuccessfully attacked by the English. 


‘je a parish in co, Westmeath, 4 m. E of 
rei _ Area 3,697 acres. Pop. 495. aikot 
ae GUINA, or Quisicuma, a volcanic moun- 
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when the bottom of the crater becomes flattish, and 
has a small pellucid lake in its centre. From the 


first rise of the mountain, not a vestige of vegetable 
life could be traced in 1840, mengh the whole region 
revious to the last outbreak of the volcano, on 
5 anuary 1835, was rich pasture ground, and abounded 
with fine timber, particularly cedars.—Belcher. 
CONSEGUINA-POINT, the SE extremity of the 
entrance to the gulf of Fonseca, on the coast of Ni- 
caragua, in Central America. It is 26 m. SSE of 
Amapala-point, the extremity of the opposite horn 
ofthe gulf. y 
CONSELICE, a town of the Papal states, in the 
leg. and 25 m. SSE of Ferrara. Pop. 3,000. 
CONSELVE, a town of Venetian Lombardy, in 
the gov. of Venice, delegation and 15 m. § of*Padua. 
Pop. 4,500, It contains 5 churches, and has a salt- 
petre work. A fair is held here once a-year. 
CONSET (Care), a promontory of the island of 
Barbadoes, on the NE coast, in the parish of St. 
John, in N lat. 18° 12’, W long. 59° 29’, on the N 
side of the bay of the same name. 
CONSIDE-AND-KNITSLEY, a township in the 
p- of Lanchester,g:0. of Durham, 4 m, from Walsing- 
ham. Area 2,617 acres. Pop. 2,777. 
CONSTABLE, a township of Franklin co., in the 


‘state of New York, U. 8., 6 m. N of Malone, drained 


by Trout river. The surface is level, and thé soil 
sandy loam. Pop. in 1840, 1,122. 

CONSTABLEVILLE, a village of West Turin 
township, Lewis co., in the state of New York, U. S., 
138 m. NW of Albany. Pop. in 1840, about 180. 

CONSTANCE. See Constanz. 

CONSTANT (Sarnr), a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of Cantal, cant. of Maurs, on the 
1. bank of the Selle. 

CONSTANTI, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, in 
the prov. and 4 m. NW of Tarragona. 

CONSTANTIA, a district comprising three estates 
in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope; at 
the base of the range of mountains which form the 
Cape peninsula, 34 m. from the v. of Wynberg. It 
produces grapes, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, 
plums, and figs, in great profusion; but is chiefly re- 
markable for its celebrated wine, which is of two 
kinds, white and red, and sells on the spot for 200 
rix-dollars == £15 for the half-aum or 18 English 
gallons. The vines are pruned and kept in the form 
of dwarf bushes, much resembling curran 
and are planted in rows about 6 ft. apart. 


CONSTANTIA, a township of Oswego co. in the} 


state of New York, 135 m. W of Albany, extend- 
ing N from Oneida lake, and drained Scriba 

























creek. Its surface is level, and its soil sandy loam. — i . 


A, a town o! in, in iB 
and 83 m. NE of Seville, partido of Cazalla-de-la- 
Sierra, near the Sierra-de-C., which runs between 
the Sierra-Morena on the NE, and the Sierra-de- 


Aroche on the SW, and forms a portion of the long |. 


water-shed between the basin of the Guadiana and 


that of the Guadalquivir. The town of C. is of an- | 


cient origin. Pop. 6,986. It has some brandy dis- 
tilleries, me Piece are trade in corn. 1 
CONSTANTINA, or 
SONSEANTINE, flourishing village of St. J 
a Jo- 
p= kor tea state of Michigan, U. S., 149 m. 
SW seers the junction of Fale and St. Jo- 
seph rivers, both of which afford excellent water- 
Petit ds hd ig in 
EB, a 
: “of Falmouth. Area of 
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See article 




















of the Eastern em- 
of the Ottoman empire, situated in 
41° 0° 12” N lat., and dep inet of the ospra | 
of Marmora, and that deep | of the Bosporus 
known as ‘the Golden horn,’ at the extremity of a 
counterfort of a chain. or hi hills, which, running 
‘the’ shores of the B sea, the Bosporus, 
Propontis, j joins Mount Hemus at Rhodope. 

nation of this counterfort on the § side is 
three-fourths of the houses of the city 

made. view of the sea. Some large ravines, 

the rain, serve as outlets to the waters 

A ap and divide the irregular base on 

the city is built into several parts or hills, thus 

a physical similitude to ancient Rome. 
land-side, or on the W, the city is de- 

yx ditch and tr triple line of walls 4 m. in 

_— reficerts- is IL., flanked with lofty 

bap 

defends the 


On the NE side of the trian, in- 
ied by the main body of the city stretches 
10 Ahmar ce age Hy of the Golden nthe 
Reneiie pelaten on the 
he Kiosk of othe Kyat-hanah on the NW. 
side lies the sea of Marmora and the i 
f the . ‘The circumf, of the city is from 12 
9 14m. The hills upon which this city is built,— 


superb imperial blue-roofed mosques, surmounted 
by it se cupolas, and surrounded by lofty mina- 
rets, of Pace: the chief occupy the li: elevated 


15 Snag” iy monuments of an- 
art,—its painted in different colours, 
with with gardeta overtopped by trees of 
al verdure,—the disposition of all the leading 
s on an ascending site,—the aspect of the har- 
Gai tage by the presence of vessels of all 
of all: ee and by nero 

distant perspective of the 
m,—pre- 
the most im- 


in 
pt ee the 
the acacia, the 
see ieee 


hea a deceptious renege 
strewn with the blackened ashes of 
‘lone, —all the intervals between the quarters occu-, 
pied ' with tombs,—and a multitude of men on whose — 
countenance there is seldom to be perceived a smi 
or that pleasing mee which characterises a content 
and happy people. “Amid the novelties that strike 
the European on “his arrival in C., nothing surprises 
him more than the silence that pervades so large a 
capital. He hears no noise of carts or pol ne rat- 
tling through the streets; for there are no wheeled 
vehicles in the city, except a very few painted carts, 
called arabahs, drawn by buffaloes, in which women 
occasionally take the air in the suburbs, and which 
a only at a foot-pace. The only sounds he hears 
day, are the cries of bread, fruits, sweatmeats, or 
sherbet, carried in a large wooden tray on the head 
of an itinerant vender, and, at intervals, the barking 
of dogs, disturbed by the foot of the passenger,—lazy, 
ugly curs, of a reddish brown colour, wit cine 
like that of a fox, short ears, and famished looks, 
lie in the middle of the streets, and rise onl: a 
roused with blows. The contrast between C, and a 
European city is still more strongly marked at night. 
By 10 o'clock every human voice is hushed, and not 
a creature is seen in the streets except a few patroles 
and the innumerable dogs, who at intervals send forth 
such repeated howlings, that it requires to be 
able to sleep in spite of their noise. “This silence is 
cme 8 isturbed by a fire, which is announced | 
pes roles striking on the pavement with their iron- 
staves, and callings loudly yangen-var, i. e. ‘there 
ee a fire,’ on which the firemen assemble, and all the 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood are immediately on 
the ulert. If it be not a wi! subdued all the min- | 
isters-of-state are obliged to attend; and df it threat- 
ens extensive ravages, the sultan himself must wig 
to encourage the efforts of the firemen.” [Tour-in the 
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1 ‘no meas easnre with the 
’ pe ‘occupants. ies of aes 
someness of stone buildings is n perhaps, out 
foundation in such a climate. sane houses in 
Galata, built by the Genoese, with walls of ‘extraor- 
dinary thickness, are of bad repute. Unless the rooms 
kept bgt in winter, they must be damp in the 
ring: ots as the walls are cold on the oceur- 
sity pi ida ed will act as refrigera® 
precipitation of moisture from 
% _ conform more to the temperature of 
Ve giveaitadl of the sitting-rooms of the 


i! places or chimneys: they are 

heated rap Bie chi 2 a charcoal fire, contained 

‘in the open mangal. e mode of warming their 

roonis is also suitable to the manner in which ti 

are constructed. The crevices in the wooden wor 

allow of a pote admixture of common air and es- 

cape of carbonic acid. gas, sufficient to prevent any 

dangerous accumulation sof the gas, so that the rooms 

,and kept warm and dry, without 

the doors and windows of Turkish 

. air-tight and the fissures in the 

there being no chimney to give 

, half the population of C. might 

y vr night otienen sunset and 

r. Davy.) The customs of the East, which 

establish a separation between men and women, ren- 

der it necessary that these edifices should be divided 

into two parts, which communicate with each other 

only by a very narrow corridor, of which one serves 

as a harem for the women, while the other is used 

ie the yeoape - friends and strangers. Notwith- 

di great praise’ which the Greeks have 

1 - ache! beauty of C., before the epoch of 

is probable that this ae, was then neither 

et! reas taeee bees iful than it is at 

have saaen the cos- 

1 of C., and who have 

the form of St. So- 
imitate the archi- 


line of this place, =~ at at eqal ance 
extremities.—The Turks, turning to 
subterranean aqueducts constructed 
emperors, have established at C. a 
fountains, of which the varied forms 4 

to Chinese or Indian than to European 

By these aqueducts water is cony 

ficial lakes, 10 or 12 m. from the city, 
called the Forest of Belgrade. A double ti 
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quarter of the ci 
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mrarnpacodaarseremion sided oc 
with the prese 


the event ofa 

or great 5 
columns,’—Dr. Walsh condied 
liott, 448—whigh Andreossi ¢: 


have held water to sw cit 
60 days, - be ans oe rie 
co) an c o 
eaten: and the ee ts 
The square or open 


the Hip 


or Etm 
or place Pi 


fountain; and 
— formerly occupied 

the midst of which stood 1 
equestrian statue of Ji 
column, of red porphyry, aad 100 
standing the loss of its capital, still 
imperial residence, the New seraglio, 


(nobel act cams ’ Its walls are ' 
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~ The stone with which it is faced is of a daz- 
zling whiteness, like marble.’ In its texture it resem- 
bles Portland stone, but is closer grained; and, like 
that, it works with great ease, and hardens with éx- 


‘mense number of columns, the spoils of various hea- 
then temples. Of these, eight of porphyry, are from 
that dedicated to the sun by the emperor Aurelian; 
and the same number, of green marble, verd-antique 
or serpentine, from the temple of Ephesus. Its ex- 
terior is sadly disfigured by the clumsy buttresses 
which have been built against it at different periods, 
to keep it from falling. 
Suburbs.) The suburbs 9f Phanar and Eyyub form 
of C., and are only separated from it by the walls, 
th are situated at the N extremity of the harbour. 
Phanar or Fanal was inhabited by the Patriarch, and 
the principal Greek families, and by the suite of do- 
mestics and dependents attached to them. Eyyub is 
peopled by Turks only, and it contains the famous 
mosque called by the same name, where the standard 
of the prophet is deposited, and whither the Ottoman 
sultans, after their accession to the throne, repair in 
order to be girded, by the chief of the emirs, with the 
sabre of command, the symbol of the military sover- 
eignty. The suburbs of Casim-pasha, Galata, and 
Tophana, all situated along the N bank of the har- 
bour, are inhabited, the first by the persons employed 
in the tersaneh or grand PASS. ars@nal,—the second, 
; Md traders of all nations, among whom are about 40 
uropean factors,—and the third, ‘the Wapping of 
C.,’ by cannoniers, artillery-workmen, and their fami- 
lies. These suburbs, placed at the toot of a hill, are 
‘less healthy than other parts of C., on account of their 
’ eo to the 8, and do not enjoy, like Pera and 
 Saint-Dimitri, which are situated to the N on the upper 
plateau that commands them, the agreeable and sulu- 
tary winds of the Black sea. Galata fell into the pos- 
session of the Genoese several years before the taking 
of C. The suburb of Scutari, the ancient Chrysopolis, 
“situated on the Asiatic coast, is ina happy and cheer- 
ful position. The air which is breathed there is al- 
ways pure and fresh, and its environs are fertile; it 
serves as the point of departure and arrival to all the 
caravans which traverse Asia Minor in their journeys 
to Persia, Syria, and Hindostan. Its pop. exceeds 
80,000 souls; and, from its close intercourse with the 
. capital, it ought rather to be regarded as a dependance 
_ of the capital than as an Asiatic town, See Sourart. 
-—The suburb of Pera, where the foreign ministers 
_ reside, adjoining to and rising above Galata, presents 
-aunion of ull nations; all costumes are to be seen,—all 


from Aghio-Georghi [St. as 25 m, to the gf : 
Constantinople, and 5 m. from the sea of Marmora. 
The bar from which building-stone is usually 
brought are at Makrikeni, some 4 m. from the Seven’ 
towers on the sea of Marmora; but, probably out of 
jealousy, it was pretended that there was not more 
than enough remaining there for the sultan’s palace 
at Beshiktash: hence the useful discovery at Aghio- 
Georghi. All the four sides of the English mansion 
are equally faced with stone, and ornamented in like 
manner. The building occupies about half-an-acre 
of the ‘ground, leaving the rest for a garden, with 
coach-house and stables. The ground on which this 
~— is situated was presented by the Porte to 

ngland, as an acknowledgment for the deliverance 
of Egypt. 

* The Golden horn.} The harbour or ‘Golden horn’ of , 
Constantinople, of which the direction is from SSE to 
NNW, presents, throughout an extent in length of 
4,000 fath., and in breadth of 3,000 fath., a tranquil and 
safe anchorage. A forest of masts, and the length of 
the port, give it the appearance of the Thames near 
London; and wé are also reminded of the entrance 
to the great canal of Venice by the number and form 
of the boats which are seen gliding swiftly in all di- 
rections. The depth of its waters, and the good 
holding of the bottom, which is of clay-mud, permit 
of the largest ships-of-the-line approaching either 
bank so as even to touch the houses. Although 
this harbour is the receptacle of the filth and drains 
of the suburbs Eyyub, Casim-pasha, Galata, and To- * 
phana, as well as of a part of those of the city itself, 


accretion: its waters always preserve the same depth. 
The immense works, expensive and sometimes in- 
sufficient, for clearing and cleansing harbours, which 
are seen in most of the maritime cities of Europe, 
are very unnecessary here, since nature itself per- 
forms this operation. The waters of the two streams 
Ali-Bey and Kyat-hanah, the Cydaris and the 
Barbyssus of ancient times, joining their impul- 
sive action to that of the current of the Bosporus, 
perform for the harbour of C, the important service 
of ounring away towards the sea of Marmora the. 
dirt and filth which might raise the bed of it, or form 
accretions or shallows. The Golden horn is 
by two bridges. One of these, the lower, consists of 
a number of sections each supported by 4 barges. 
Some distance further up is a bridge supported on _ 
long rafts. Above this lower bridge, upon the N bank 
of the harbour, between Galata and Hasse-Keni, is 
the “ana marine arsenal. A small bay, called for- 
merly the Galley-harbour, is surrounded by the house 
ambassador—actually — by the | of the tersana-emini, or intendant- general of the. 
rian internuncio—j ts a tolerably beautiful | navy,—by a spacious Place, contjguous to a hill, on ' 
‘That of Russia is.a large edifice a little to the | which is built the vast palace that serves as the resi- 
French The house of the English | dence of the Grand pasha,—by the large and magni- 
or, built on the commencement of the 8 de- | ficent barrack for the jis or sailors,—and lastly, 
Pera, was destroyed by fire in 1841. On 1 the basin for repairs of yi 
site deli very handsome edifice has | constructed by M. Rode, a Swiss engineer. To the 
lie in the ntti rg ‘eBlarPivpclersins cadre Pouranh Stamehobeen = to 
of 5 acres, on a prom of the ridge of | naval magazines, and the quay, near which are moored — 
verlooking the v oot aim byaha and the ships-of- I pertte and br 
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languages to be heard here. The shops and ware- 
houses of the traders are here laid out as in London 
or Paris. French, Russians, English, Austrians, &c., 
all distinguished under the general name of Franks, 
and here ayoiding their national hatreds and preju- 
dices, visit each other frequently, and live like bro- 

ers. Pera is like an isle of n civilization 
in the midst of Asiatic barbarity. The palace of the 
French ambassador, which is situated on the rapid 
_E declivity of the hill of Pera, enjoys a very beauti- 
view, and has a tolerably large garden. That of 
Venetian 
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posure to the air. This beautiful material was bs 


still one never observes in it any encumbrance ‘or © 


























interest in the wants and the glory of his 


than in’his pleasures and personal en 8, 
given up to the navy his seraglio of i-Cavak, 
the favourite palace of Achmet III., and extensive 


works had already been commenced on that site con- 
tiguous to the naval arsenal; but the deposition of 
Selim caused the abandonment of these projects, and 
the Grand Seignor has resumed possession eof this 
ruinous palace. At the W extremity of the suburb 
»of Hasse-Keni, which is itself to the W of the serag- 
lio Ainali-Cavak, is situated the military school. 
~The site of this school having become too small, on 
account of the number of pupils and the new division 
of the classes, Sultan Selim granted to this institution 
the palace of a sultana, sister of his father, which 
had not been occupied for several years; but after 
the fall of that prince, the _- were ‘obliged to 
quit the seraglio, which is fallen into ruins, and re- 
turn to their old and confined habitation. The mag- 
‘nificent Coumbazadjilar-kislaci or ‘barrack of the 
Bombardiers’ is situated in front of the military 
school, and near to the sea. It forms, by its gran- 


* deur, its magnificence, and the height of the minarets 


of its mosque, one of the ornaments of the extremity 
of the harbour. Near this barrack are the furnaces 
for making bomb-mortars, and the manufactories of 
ordnance-carriages. ‘The suburb Tophana, placed at 
the E of Galata, in front of the seraglio, contains the 
vast barracks of the cannoniers, and all the large 
establishments for artillery- works. Sultan Selim 
had constructed magnificent barracks at Scutari, Le- 
vend-Chiflick, and near Pera: the two former edi- 
fiees were destroyed by the janissaries after the death 
of Mustapha-Bairactar; the third has been spared, 
because it was not entirely finished at the epoch of 
this Jast revolution. 

Defences,| ‘The canal of Constantinople, or of the 
Bosporus, furnishes an outlet to the waters of the Black 
sea, which flow rapidly towards the sea of Marmora, 
and from thence towards the Aigean sea, by the canal 
of the Dardanelles or of the Hellespont. See article 
Bosporus. The gulf Buyukdere, where the strait, 
extending itself towards the valley of the same name, 
widens, serves as a place of anchorage, and as a sta- 
tion for vessels which are about to enter or to leave 
the Black sea. The canal of the Bosporus is de- 
fended, near its pes into the Black sea, by the 
two castles of Phanar. These two forts answer 
badly the end for which they were designed; but 
the new castles of Boiraz and Caribji, constructed by 
Baron de Tott, at the place where the canal begins 
to narrow itself, are distant from each other = 
500 fath., and can engage an enemy’s ship with ad- 
van as well on account of their proximity to 
each as of commanding position of their 
es. The forts of Roumeli-Cavai 







and of Anatoli-Cavai, have only batteries which are 


of the water. Situated 


open, and close to the 
the brow is cut by a 


at the foot of a hill, of wh 
large wall of 
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batteries would be com- |. 












Commerce.] The 
of limited im } 
opium, wax, hides, 
ba nemo 

e imports 

oods, colonial produce, iron, tin, and coals: ‘I 
‘otal value of importation itish vessels in 1841 
was estimated at £1,319,174.—The total : 
vessels which arrived at* the port of C. in 1849, 
cluding 466 steam-v was , of which 1,076 
were English, 2,311 Greek, 728 Austrian, 699 Rus- 
sian, 546 Sardinian, 241 French, 220 Ionian, 212 
Turkish, 48 Mecklenburg, 89 Neapolitan, 30 Tuscan, 
21 Egyptian, 15 Norwegian, 15 belonging to the Ro- i 
man states, 10 Hanoverian, 10 Prussian, 7 Nether-" || 
lands, &c. Of the 466 steam-vessels arrived, 156 
were Turkish, 153 Anstrian, 68 English, 49 French, © 
89 Russian, and one belonging to Tunis. The ; 
returns are exclusive of the coasting-trade.— 
correspondent of one of our principal daily journals 
writes from C. in 1849: “ Smuggling may be said to — 
be a general practice with the chief part of the trad- 
ing community of C. English merchants, in almost 
all the countries where they are established, are the 
largest and most successful speculators. ‘In C. there 
are but three or four English houses. There is an 
immense trade between Great Britain and Turkey, 
but it is chiefly in the hands of Greeks and Armeni- — 
ans. An English merchant has too high a sense of 
honour and probity to be a party to the corruption 
which his Levantine competitor merely looks upon as 
akind of able dealing. This system of fraud is carried 
into every detail. Not only is the duty at the eus- 
tom-house evaded by a thousand swindling tri \ 
but the dishonest merchant cheats in his dealings in 
the market where he brings his goods for sale. Al- 
most invariably stuffs sold in pieces are short in the 
measure, and oe forged mar English manufac- 
tured is at one time bore a very high repute 
throughout the East: they have now, however, com- 
pew fallen in public estimation, The native 

ouses at C, sent trusty.agents into the manufactur- | 
ing towns in England: they did not want honest 
merchandise, they wanted imitations. | 
imitations of all the articles required were made, / 
and were rapidly bought up in the market of C. A |) 
system of underselling once established on such 
principles, it became a competition in fraud b e 
ul at length the bubble burst, gnd English 1 
till at len; e bu urst, n, mani 
roel sone ea False marks on the 
goods were then introduced, and merchandise made 
in Leeds or Sheffield were sold as coming from 
France or Belgium.—The government have a 
derable quantity of pee money in circulation, 
it is sold at present for 2 per cent. under its nominal | 
value. Two per cent. ajio is paid upon the new silyer 
coi and about double that sum upon gold. Then. 
rent of houses in Pera has risen to an enormous ex- 
tent; £150 a-year is a common rent for 1 
wooden house, and stone houses are 
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pretend that the number of the inhabitants of 
city and its suburbs exceeds 1,100,000. The 
consumption of wheat furnishes us with the 
of determining the number by approximation. 
is stated that 15,000 filots of flour == 840,000 Ibs., 
leave the public magazines—in which is ted, for 
the account of government, all the grain destined for 










capital. 
individual, men,.women, and children inclusive, is 1 
tb. of flour—which is a large allowance, considering 
that the Turks make great use of fruits and vegeta- 
blesthis will give us 840,000 souls; if we add to this 
number more than 30,000 persons who receive their 
subsistence from the seraglio, and a number ev es 
tioned to the daily consumption of the wheat which 
“ay is apugsied, we shall have a result of about 900,000 



































for the effective pop. of C. Other calculations, 


contagious diseases gives pretty nearly the same re- | comfortab! 


3,000; Maltese and Ioniaus, 1,983; Austrians, | blow at times with extreme fury. 








ical felt cap; while the Frank retains his stiff 1840, 
ungraceful hat. The Osmanlisand the Armenians, who January, . oe 89°88" 

{. are of Asiatic origin, have nearly the same manners February, . -.  . ~—-88'90 

| and follow the same usages. ‘Their wives live in re- Marcy. ys + + $08 

tirement and wear a veil, which covers their figure, a a ~ | 

- when they go into the streets; the Greck women, Saag a SSA, ae 

more free, are not always, perhaps, so puré in their Sily, ovis hae, Ag Oe 

manners. The Jews, originally from Spain, have vo. ac, SOE eRe 

rved the manners of their ancient country, but ‘ria et ao, 

ith the and sometimes the depravity which November, . .  . 54°65 

’ e December, . . . 886 





arises from the love of gain when it is supe- 
to all other human considerations. The F: 

















by a course of capitulations which place them 
solely under the jurisdiction of their own ambassa- 
they live very much at ease, and wear the Euro- 
costume with as well as security, since the 
repeated victories taught the | have proved, to the warm and m 
ti pub- | environs of Damietta in Lower 











editerranean or 


1841. 
43°85° 
89°58 
40°84) 
5117 
59°83 
70°29 


With all these advantages of climate, C. 
expected to be ignorant of the plague, which 


night be 
alway: 
most active in heavy and wet weather—owes proba- 
bly its origin and its renewal, as ma’ 


arshy 


_ Climate.) ©., situated opposite the’ S extremity 
of the B the enclosure of which, between 
two persia’ cheins of hills, forces the air to follow 
the rapid movement of the waters, enjoys 
advantage of having its atmosphere continually reno- 
vated and refréshed, and its accumulations of waste 
and pluvial waters carried away by the currents w 
the consumption of the inhabitants of C.—and are | precipitate themselves from the harbour into the séa 
delivered daily to a hundred principal bakers of this | of Marmora. A N wind prevails from April to Sep- 
Supposing shat the daily consumption of each | tember, und is usually succeeded by a 8 wind which* 
blows during the winter. When the wind blows dur- 
ing the latter season from the E or NE, the neigh- ” 
bouring mountains occasionally appear coyered with 
a slight sprinkling of snow. “It may be said,” re- 
marks Mr. Turner, “that there are two climates at 
C., that of the N and that of the S wind. The former, 
bringing with it the cold which it has gathered in 
blowing over the Black sea, gives coolness to the 
days of summer, and frost and snow to those of win- 
founded on the ordinary course -of.mortality, when | ter. The latter, coming from the S provinces across" 
this city is not afflicted with the plague or by other | the rence ee often renders a December day un- 
hg and is most oppressively heating in 
- sults.—This general pop. divides itself into Greeks, | summer. The N wind is the prevailing one} blowin 
_ Armenians, Jews, Franks, and Mahanmedans. Each | with little intermission from May to 
of these nations inhabits separate quarters, and has a | being frequent in the other months. 


the double 


tember, ‘an 
‘i t is not un- 
} — distinct costume and different. usages. The number | common to see a N wind blowing in the Bosporus, 
eigners resident in C. in 1848 was as follows:— | and a § one in the sea of Marmora. Both of them 
eks, 6,! Tt must be owned, 
iio , 855; Russians, 876; Persians, 657; | however, that the climate of C. is, in general, mild 
ee inians, 405; Neapolitans, 247; Tuscans, 211; | and moderate, though it is not sufficiently hot for 
English, 210; Belgians, 182; Prussians, 144; Span- | the growth of olive-trees; and orange and lemon- 

1 oN 48; Danes, 47; Dutch, 27; Americans, 24. | trees will not thrive in the open air, but require a 
' 18,467. The form of the cahouk or hat, and | slight shelter. It is very seldom that the sun is ob- 
the colour of the boots,—which is yellow for Mussul- | scured by the clouds, and rain is not frequent or last- 
‘mans, red for Armenians, black for the Greeks, and | ing.” This prevalence of the N or NE wind is very 
blue for the Jews,—serve to distinguish between them | injurious to the commerce of €., for, blowing in the 
at the first glance. The Effendi Turk wears a snow- | direction of the currents, it frequently renders C, in- 
turban; the Greek, a black turban; the Arme- | accessible to ships coming from the 
nian, a calpac of black felt; the Jew, a blue turbyn; | the Archipelago. The following, table exhibits the 
the Tartar, a high taper calpac; the Nizam-Djedid, a | medium temp. observed at Pera in 1840 and 1841, 
; shaped head-piece; the Imam and Dervish, a | and at Bebek in the neighbourhood of C, in 1844:— 


1844, 


rior ranks | The meteorologic variations in the course of the'year 
live at C. as in their native country. Having nothing | are about 64 days rainy, 5 snowy, 5 wintry, 20 over- 
«haa aged from the laws or from the local autho- | cast, 86 variable, 15 stormy, and 220 perfectly ; 
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affect of | with Which this | 
a me of B76, when 
so pregnant with calamity as of 875, when 
whole ope pain onron permeable 
montory of Laodicea engulphed in the ocean. 
Placed in a central position between the regions of 
N and of the S,—between the people of the B 
of the W, being able to communicate with them 
the Euxine, the Propontis, the Archipelago, the 
editerranean, and the ocean, and by all the afflu- 
ents of these seas,—presenting a vast, safe and com- 
modious anchorage, in its harbour and the canal of 
the Bosporus, to all the vessels of the world,—C. 
-seems to be destined by nature to be the metropwlis 
of the earth. Founded by Byzas, the leader of a 
Megarian colony, and formerly celebrated under the 
name of Byzantium, this city became more populous 
and more important when Constantine, sensible of 
the immense advantages of its position, fixed his re- 
sidence and the seat of the Roman empire here, in 
$30. That emperor gave it the name of New Rome, 
to make it a sharer inthe glory and advantages of 
the ancient mistress of the world, But the name 
Constantinople, 7. ¢. ‘the city of Constantine,’ ad- 
hered to it; and this appellation has been preserved 
by the Persians, the Arabs, and even by the Turks, 
for, j in the style of the Ottoman chancery, and upon 
the coin of the empire, this city is stilledesignated by 
the name of Constantiniah, although the Turks com- 
moniy call it Stamboul or Istamboul. Reduced to 
the possession of no more than a radius of some 
square leagues around its walls, under the reigns of 
the last Greek emperors, this city presented still a 
respectable appearance, and formed alone the Roman 
empire. What may be its lot hereafter—whether the 
capital of a vast empire or of a small ay 
even a city free and independent—C. will always be, 
7 spite of all revolutions and political reverses, gue 
@ first cities in the world. But, in addition to 
rb political and ¢ommercial advan which ©, 
enjoys by its position, this cit may also easily be- 
come the first of the military places of our continent. 
Built upon a triangular promontory, of which two 
sides are washed by deep waters, it is assailable on 
one side only. This defensive side, enting a 
straight line, soi be made to enjoy all the advan- 
tages of the large half-moon system of fortification; 
while the suburbs of Pera, Saint-Dimitri, and Galata, 
may form by their junction an important place of very 
great strength, and of excellent support to Constan- 
tinople. heir com g above the Turkish 
burial upon teau of Pera near Saint- 
* Dimitri, and then by lmeian, might abnt on one 
side on the Bosporus, behind Dolma-Bakche, and on 
the other side on the harbour of C., between Hasse- 
Keni ai Bey seraglio of the Ainali-Cavak. “The 
ueogeaphical pO Os en Padenther 
— cS) cal en wt a“ + AS ~ 
does, the cen int between Enrope, Asia, 
Africa, she tou] e the entrepét of the com- 
hve ont nbn otro a 
a. pre ‘ponde! ; for as in stra- 


position ‘always aia sage) the circum- } 


gyn two seas, 
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4 ‘ety h 
Tost 


of which, like 


Montesquien says, ‘God permitted that Turks should 


on earth—a the most fit to 
[te great empire.” [Louis Ni 
in the wo enjoys t 

tinction of having been so often 
the time of Alcibiades to that of 
has undergone 24 sieges; the first and the last, with 
those of Severus, tine, =e ny B. 
TOR rT a which 
the assailants were not i mae 

CONSTITUICAO, CIOABA, & diuttiod anit 
town of Brazil, in the prov. and 75 m. NE of Sito 


Paulo, situated in a fine plain, on the n bank of the 


Piracicaba. Pop. 2,500. The district contains tim- 
ber of the largest size, and affords pasturage to great 
numbers of cattle. 

CONSUEGRA, an ancient town of the 
Consaburum of the Romans, in New ile, in the 
prov. and 88m. SE of Toledo, partido of 
on an eminence on the r. bank of the Amargullo, at 
the junction of several great roads. Pop. 5,124. It 

contains several churches and convents, a eustom- 
house, and a bank; and has some manufactories 
sacking, and common woollen fabrics. In the e 
rons are es arriés of marble, and on an adjacent hill 
commanding the town are the ruins of an ancient for- 


tress. 
CONSUMAHGUNGE, a town of Hindostan, in 


the prov. of Bengal, district of Rungpore, 20m. Nof — + 


Dinagepoor, on the |. bank of the Teista. 

CONTAI, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Bengal, district of Hooghly, 15 m. WSW of Injelee, 
and 70 m. SW of Calcutta, on a hill a 
fine view of the sea, from which it is about 6 m. « 
tant. Salt-works have been estaldighed here. 

CONTAMINES (Les), a village of Savey, in the - 
prov. of Faucigny, on the r. bank of the Arve, in the — 
Val Montjoie, at the western base of Mont Blane, and 
on the road from the Col-du-Bonhomme to Saint- 
Maurice. Pop. 1,000. 

ee a oe res erp Rinapore 
prov. of Ben trict an ™m. 
and 6m N of Dinagepoor, on an island formed 
the Teista. “Ts was formexiprs' lace of y 
importance, but is now chiefly aaa for its — 
which is one of the finest in f 

CONTARINA (La), a village of Venetian bead j 
bardy, in the prov. and “33 m. 8 of Venice, district 
— SE of Loreo, on the 1. bank of the Po. 


2,850. 
PONTAS, or JussIArrPE, a river of 3 Brain th the 
oy kOe». Bot fun tome of Blosko omantaeean 
50 m. N of the town o! runs 
receives the Rio-Brumado or Contas- ae 
the San Antonio, thence bends SE until 
of the Gavitio or Cincura, whence, after 
short distance in a NE direction, it 
erly course to the ocean, into 
small town of Barra-do-Rio-de-Contas, after a 
course of 225 m. Onthe lL. sideit receives the B 
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by the Rhine. The northern arm, containing the is- 
land of Meinau, belonging to Baden, and the villa of 
Lindau, built on three small islands which are con- 
nected with the mainland by a bridge 300 ft. in length, 
is called the Bodmer-see or Ueberlingen-see. The 
Rhine enters the lake at Rheineck, on the SE, and 
leaves it at Stein, on the NW. A number of streams, 
some very considerable, empty themselves into this 
lake; among them are the Stokach, the Great and 
Little Aach, the Schussen, the Argen, and the Leib- 
lach. The water of this lake is generally smooth, 
and of a greenish hue. It is liable to sudden risings, 
occasioned by the melting of the snow from the Alps. 
In 1770, it rose in one hour from 20 ft. to 24 ft. above 
its ordinary level; these occurrences, however, are 
not very frequent. Sometimes the lake rises and 
suddenly declines without any apparent cause. This 
phenomenon is called the ruhss,—a word apparently 
identical with the English word rush. ‘The most re- 
markable of these rudsses occurred on the 25th of 
February 1549. The lake was frozen over in 1830, 
during the severe frost in January and February; 
but this has happened only once within the last 56 

ears. The greatest thickness of the ice was only 6 
inches.—The Rhine flows swiftly through the lake; 
and the sudden gusts of wind, here called foehn, ren- 
der its navigation by sailing boats somewhat dangerons. 
The lake of C. contains a great variety of aquatic birds, 
and 25 species of fish and erustacew, The traffic upon” 
it is considerable in corn, timber, cattle, wine, &c.; 
though the navigation is somewhat dangerous, and is 
likewise impeded by the falls of the Rhine at Schaff- 
hausen. The scenery of the lake is varied and pic- 
turesque. Its banks, generally a little elevated, are 
adorned with towns, villages, ruined castles, wood, 
amd meadow. There is steam-boat communication 
between Rorschach, Lindau, Friedrichshafen, C., 
Ueberlingen, and Schaffhausen. 

CONTAMINE, a village of Savoy, on the road 
from Geneva to Bonneville, comthanding a fine view 
of the valley of the Arve. Pop. 1,000, 

CONTE. See Porto-Conts. 

CONTERS, or Kunrers, a parish and village of 
Switzerland, in the cant. of Grisons, jurisdiction of 
Ober-Halbstein, on an affluent of the Albula, 10 m. 
ESE of the confluence of that river with the Hinter 
Rhein, at an alt. of 3,874 ft: above sea-level. Pop. 
(Cath.) 196. 

CONTES, a village of Sardinia, cap. of a manda- 
mento, in the prov. and 10 m. N pf Nice, on a river 
of the same name. Pop. 1,500. 

CONTESSA, a town of Sicily, in the district of . 
Palermo, 8 m. WSW of Corleone, on an affluent of 
the Belici, at the foot of Monte-Genuardo. Pop. 

Arnautes or Albanians) 3,018.—Also a village of 

urkey in Europe, in Rumelia, in the sanjak and 50 
m. ENE of Salonika, at the entrance of the Kara-su 
into the gulf of Contessa. 

CONTESSA, or Orrnano (GuuF oF), an exten- 
sive gulf of the aratipeines. on the S coast of 
Turkey in Europe, in Rumelia, sanjak of Salopika, 
the Strymonicus sinus of the ancients. It forms 
an embrasure 21 m. in depth, and 18 m. in breadth 
at its entrance, between the peninsula of Mount 
m. Its alt. above sea-level is 1,335 ft. | Athos on the W, ad ta tiled of Thaso on the E. 
(1,255 ft. iM 's Handbook], 1,095 ft. | It derives the name of C. from the ancient town of 

».|) Its 8 very un varying | the same name, now a mere village, on its N side, at 

ft. The area of the , exclusive | the mouth of the Kara-su; and that of Orphano from 
d m. “the town | a town of that name, 4m. E of Contessa. In the 
of the gulf the soundings are om, 10 fath. 
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| town of C. is well-built; but its walls are insignificant 
in the way of defence, and the ditch is nearly filled. 
\{ The principal street thongh short is wide. Amon 
’ its remarkable edifices are the castle, the ciboinal 
the church of the ancient Dominican convent, and 
the episcopal palace. ~The hall in which the great 
council of C. was held is now used as a warehouse. 
i It is about 200 ft. long, by rather more than 100 ft. 
' wide. Its roof is upheld by plain wooden columns. 
|; Brom the high tower of the cathedral there is a mag- 
{} nificent view of the town, the two lakes, and the 
)/} mountains of the Vorarlberg and Appenzel. There 
| are 4 parish-churches, a lyceum, gynasium, normal 
} school, and a hospital. C. is also the seat of various 
official departments. “As a place of trade itis of little 
importance; and the pop. in 1846 was only 6,379, of 
whom’ 5,479 were Catholics. The chief occupations 
are the fisheries and navigation, brewing, the culture 
of the vine, weaving, and watch-making; and there 
are a few manufactories and saw-mills in the neigh- 
bourhood.—C. is one of the most ancient towns in 
Germany; and in the 3d cent. bore the name of 
Gannodorum. It is supposed to have been founded 
on the site of the ancient Valeria, dn the 15th cent. 
it had reached great opulence, and is said to have 
contained 40,000 inhabitants. It is memorable for 
the meeting of the council between 1414-18 which 
déposed three popes, John XXIII, Gregory XL, and 
Benedict condemned the doctrines of Wick- 
liffe,—and treacherously consigned John Huss and 
; Jerome of Prague to the flames. Frederick of Aus- 
tria was excommunicated at this council for counte- 
} nancing Pope John in his attempt to escape; and, at 
| the instigation of the council, the Swiss declared war 
a } against the prince. C. was a free imperial town of 
p | the circle of Swabia until 1548, when it fell under 
we { the ban of the empire, and was subsequently annexed 
les to Austria, but ceded to Baden by the treaty of Pres- 
, burg in 1805. C. was the seat of a bishop in 570, 
which was transferred to the Swiss town of Windisch, 
In the 16th cent. the reigning pontiff being compelled 
to quit C. took up his residence at Mersbourg, on the 
r. bank of the lake. His diocese was the largest in 
mi ‘Germany, comprehending a great part of Switzerland, 
and the circle of Swabia. In 1802 the secularized 
bishopric was given to the house of Baden. It formed 
the largest portion of the circle of the Lake and Dan- 
ube. Charles de Dalberg—the last prince-bishop— 
diedin 1817. ° 
CONSTANZ (Lake or), or BopEn-srx, a beau- 
tiful sheet of water, the Brigantinus or Bodamicus 
lacus, and Lacus Rheni of the Middle ages, and some- 
times named ‘the Sea of Swabia,’ belonging partly to 
Hagan and partly to Switzerland; extending from 
SE to NW, between the parallels of 47° 27’ and 47° 
47’ N, and between 8° 55’ and 9° 46’ E long. It 
forms part of the SW boundary cf Germany on the 
Swiss side; on the NE it touches Wiirtemberg and 
_ Bavaria; and on the S it has the Austrian frontier. 
_ Its greatest ap 7 from Bregenz to Sernatingen, at 
_ the extremity of the Ueberlinger arm is, according 
to Weiland’s map [1847], 54 geog. m.; its test 
ith, measured in a line perpendicular to its lon- 
axis, or from Rorschach to Wasserburg, is 
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of the Rille, and 9 m. NNW of Pont-Audemer. 
Pop. 811. It has a small port. 

ONTHEY, Gonrney, or Gunp1s, a parish and 
town of Switzerland, cap. of the dixaine of the 
same name, in the cant. of Valais, 4°m. W of Sion, 
finely situated on the Morgia, near its junction with 
the Rhone. Pop. 2,239. It consists of tw@ parts, 
Gonthey-le-Bourg and Plan-Gonthey. The environs 
afford excellent wine. 

CONTICQ, or Conticn, a commune and town of 
Belgium, cap. of a cant., in the proy. and 9 m. § of 
Antwerp. Pop. 3,672. It has manufactories of 
brushes and hats, and of cole-seed and rape-seed oil. 
The railway from Antwerp to Malines has a station 
within 1 m. of C. 

CONTIGLIANO, a town of the Papal states, in 
the deleg. and 4 m. W of Rieti. 

CONTIGNE, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Chateauneuf-sur- 
Sarthe, 19 m. E of Segré. Pop. 1,099. 

CONTIGNY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Allier, cant. of Montet-aux-Moines, 17 m. 8 of 
‘Moulins. Pop. 1,089. 

CONTIN, a large central parish of Ross-shire. It 
ig bounded on the N by Lochbroom; on the E by 
Urray and Fodderty; on the S by Kilmorack and 
Urray; and on the W by Gairloch and Lochcarron. 
It measures, along the parliamentary road which 

asses through it, 33 m.; and it is supposed to be 
ittle less in breadth; so that, as to extent of area, it 
is one of the largest parishes in Scotland. It is, in 
general, mountainous and barren; but embosoms nu- 
merous glens and valleys, which are well-watered, 
and, though of light and shallow soil, are in good 
cultivation. The principal streams are the Conan, 
the Meig, and the Rasay, which all rise near the W 
or NW verge of the parish, traverse it eastward, 
form a junction, and fall under the name of the Conan 
into Cromarty frith, a few miles from the town of 
Dingwall. Among the numerous lakes in this p. are 
Loch-Fannaich, 12 m. long, and 1 m. broad: Loch- 
Chroisg, 5 m. long, and 1 m. broad; Loch-Luichart, 6 
m. long, and a 4m. broad; and Loch-Achilty, about 
| 2m.,incircumf. Pop. in 1801, 1,944; in 1881, 2,023; 
| in 1841, 1,770; im 1851, 1,562. 

CONTOOCOOK, a river of the state of New Hamp- 
shire, U. S., which takes its rise in Rindge township, 
Cheshire co.; runs N through Hillsborough co.; and 
falls into the Merrimac river in Merrimac co., on the 
| Neonfines of Concord township.—Also a village of 
Hopkinton township, Merrimac co., in the same state, 
on the Contoocook river. 

CONTOY, or Locerrneap, an island of Yucatan, 
in the channel of Yucatan, 11 m. N 85° E of Cape 
Catoche. It is about 6m. in length. It has good 
ere due W from its N point. 

CONTRARIETES, an island of the South Pacific, 
in the Solomon group, NNE of St. Christoval, in S 
lat. 10°, E. long. 162° 10’. ; 

NTRASTA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
a , and partido of Salvatierra, 21m. ESE of 


i 
. CONTRERAS ISLANDS, a group of islands, 
ce ee ber, in the N Pacific, near the § coast 
pg eee Guatemala, in N lat. 7 


“bank of the estuary of the Seine, near the confluence 
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CONTREXEVILLE, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Vosges, cant. of Vitel, in a narrow 
valley, on the Vaire, 16 m. SW of Mirecourt. Pop. 
in‘1846, 673. It is noted for its mineral waters. — — 

CONTROGUERRA, a ‘town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Abruzzo-Ultra, district and 19 m. of Teramo. 
Pop. 2,500. It has a custom-house, and several im- 
portant annual fairs. 

CONTRONE, a town of Naples, in the sis of 
Principato-Citra, district and 12 m. SE of Campag- 
na, on the brow of Monte-Alburno, to the E of the 
Calore. Pop. 2,000. In the environs is a royal 
castle, with fine gardens, and an abbey. ; 

CONTUMASA,, a village of Peru, in the dep. of 
Truxillo, on the road from Truxillo to Caxamarea. 
It is composed of a long street, a plaza, and a church. 
The surrounding district consists principally of small 
plains, between and on the summits of the lower 
ridges of the Andes, on which wheat and barley are 
successfully reared. , 

CONTURSI, a town of Naples, cap. of a cireon- 
dario, in the proy. of Principato-Citra, district and 8 
m. E of Campagna, on an affluent of the Sele, Pop. 
8,090. It has seweral mineral springs. A fair is held 
here once a-year. 

CONTWOY-TO, or Rum Laks, a lake of British 
North America, in the district of the Coppermine 
Indians, in N lat. 65° 50’, W long. 112°, which dis- 
charges itself by Cree and Burnside rivers, into Ba- 
thurst’s inlet. 5 i 

CONTY, or Cont1, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Somme, arrond. of 
Amiens. The cant. comprises 27 com, Pop. in 1831, 
11,898; in 1841, 12,188. The town is situated on 
the Seille, 15 m. SSW of Amiens. Pop. in 1846, 
897. It has # paper-mill, and some hosiery manu- 
factures, and possesses a considerable trade in corn. 
C. was formerly a principality, belonging to the house 
of Bourbon. 

CONUCON (Stmrra), a mountain-range in Guay- 
ana, extending between the parallels of 3° and 3° 25, 
30 m. in a NE and SW direction, through which the 
river Rufununi has forceda passage. It is of gra- 
nitic formation and is well-covered with wood. 

CONVERSANO, a town of Naples, cap. of a cir- 
condario, in the prov. of the Terra-di-Bari, 20 m. 
ESE of Bari. Pop. 8,730. It is pleasantly situated 
on a rising ground, and contains a castle, a fine ea- 
thedral, several convents, a diocesan seminary, and 
an hospital. The commerce consists chiefly in wine, 
oil, almonds, lint, and cotton, the produce of the sur- 
rounding district. A fair is held once a-year! ‘This 
town is extremely ancient, and is supposed to have 


been of Etrascan yd a 
CONVIL-IN-ELVET, a parochial chapelry of - 

Carmarthenshire. Pop. 1,711. 
CONVIS, a township of Calhoun co., in the state 

of Michigan, U. S., 118 m. W of Detroit: Pop. in 


1840, 292. 
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CONWAY, Conwy, or AnERconway, a 
borough, and town in the co. of 
Wales, beautifully situated 13 m. E by N of 
on a steep slope on the }. bank of the. 

river Conway, where it j 

of the Chester and H, 
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bered with shoals. At high water, the width is about CONWAY, or Conwy, [Warnsm Oyn-wy, i.e. ‘Chief 
1m. *The harbour is dry at low water, and frequented | water,”] a river of N. Wales. It has its source in the 
only by a few coasting-vessels, A few small vessels | small lake or tarn of Llyn-Conwy, among the moun- 
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1 ; 
4 belong to the port; and ships are occasionally re- | tains of that ‘rugged district, where the counties of 






























paired here. A new quay has been built; and the | Merioneth, Denbigh, and Carnarvon meet. Speedily 
augmented by’ the Machno, the Ceirw or Serw, the 
Clettwr, the Lieder, the Llugwy, and other streams 
of the same mountain-origin with itself, it flows with 
t rapidity through a beautiful and romantic val- 
ey, forming the boundary between the cos. of Den- 
igh and Carnarvon for about 17m. Below Lima- 
hall, it descends, by a fall of about 50 ft., into the 
beautiful and fertile vale of Llunwrst in Denbighshire, 
whence, to the sea, its course is winding and placid. 
From Trefeiw, 1 m. below Llanwrst, to its junction 
with the sea, 1 m. below the town of Conway, it is a 
large river, navigable for vessels of 100 tons. At 
Llanwrst it passes under an elegant bridge constructed 
by Inigo Jones; and at Conway it is crossed’by a chain 
suspension-bridge 327 ft. in length; and by a stupen- 
dous tubular bridge to be afterwards noticed. The ex- 
treme length of this river may be about 30m. The 
flood-tide runs up the C. 44 hours, and the ebb rans 
down nearly 8 hours, with a velocity of 5 knots om 
the spring-tides, and 8 on the neaps. In the early 
part of its course it is famons for trout; near its 
confluence with the sea the pearl muscle is fished. 
The C. was of considerable importance, even before 
the Roman invasion, for its pearl muscles, the Mya 
margaritifera of Linnwus. Suetonius acknowledges 
that one of his inducements for undertaking the sub- 
jugation of Wales was the pearl-fishery cartied on in 
that river. According to Pliny, the muscles, called by 
the natives kregindilin, were sought for with avidity 
by the Romans, and the pearls found within them 
were highly valued; in proof of which it is asserted, 
that Julius Cesar dedicated a breastplate set with 
British pearls to Venus Genetrix, and placed it in 
her temple at Rome. A fine specimen from the C. is 
said to have been presented to Catherine, Queen of 
Charles II., by Sir Richard Wynne of Gwydir; and, 
it is said, has since contributed to adorn the regal 
crown of England. The pearl-muscle is still very 
abundant here, and numbers of poor people make a 
livelihood by collecting the shells, which are purchased 
by an agent on the spot.—The vale of C. is one of the 
most celebrated scenic portions of Wales. Broad, 
rich and beautiful in its lower part, it contracts and 
becomes bolder and more romantic near Llanwrst. 
Mr. Roscoe gives it the preference not only over the 
vale of Clywd, but over that of Langollen. On the 
Denbighshire side the hills are neither lofty nor bold; 
to the W lies a large tract of rugged mountains bound- 
ed by the deep vale of Nantfrangon, through which 
the Shrewsbury and Holyhead road is conducted from 
Capel-Curig to Bangor. The principal summits on 
this elevated tract are Carnedd-David 3,429 ft., and 
Carnedd-Llewellyn 3,471 ft., not much inferior to 
Snowdon in height. These rise abruptly from Nant- 
frangon. To the E of these summits lies a consider- 
able tract of undulating moor containing numerous 
_other move- | small tarns, which send off small rills as tributaries 
sealer’ eh ange a en to the C. } ‘ 
perty 7 m. ‘The The tubular bridge of ‘a work by means of which, 
‘Telford, between |,of a sill more gigantic bridge of the sutto dase thrown moron 


navigation has been recently benefited by the deep- 
ening of the channel; but the trade is not extensive; 
and there are no manufactures; the surrounding dis- 
trict is 8 ars Timber, lead, and slates, 
are exported. The imports consist of coals from 
Flint and Liverpool, cotton, tea, sugar, and the or- 
poe f articles of consumption. The town-moyntain, 
led Mynydd-y-Dea, contains schist and compact 
feldspar, which used to be let by the corporation for 
£50 to, the potteries; but the working of this mate- 
- rial has been given up. The borough is about 18 m, 
1 in circuit. The boundary act has not disturbed the 
2 ancient limits. The municipal and parliamentary 
borongh are co-extensive. The former is governed 
by a mayor, 2 bailiffs, recorder, coroner, water-bailiff, 
and other officers; the latter is a contributory borough 
to Carnarvon. The number of electors registered for 
, 1836-7 was 41; for 1847, 48. ‘The assizes were for- 
merly held alternately here and at«Carnarvon. 

C, castle, erected as a security against Welsh in- 
surrection and inroad, was completed in 1284; and 
from the peculiar style and excellence of its architec- 
tare, is supposed to have been constructed by Henry 
De Elreton, who built Carnarvon castle. C. castle, 
when in its perfect state, must have been one of 
the most magnificent fortresses of Britain. The 
form of the castle was oblong, and extended along 
fits the verge of the precipitous rock, the base of which is 
atacs | washed by “ola Conway’s foaming flood,” which winds 


round two of its sides, so as to make ij almost a penin- 
sula, The inner wall of the castle fronted the town of C. 
Between the town and the castle run a wide and deep 
ditch, which was crossed by a draw-bridge. A small 
entrance, defended by a strong advanced work, com- 
municated with the river by narrow winding stairs cut 
in the rock. “The walls were of great thickness, and 
flanked by 8 vast circular embattled towers, each of 
which a slender machicolated watch-tower rising 
from the top, which produced an effect of great lightness 
and elegance. The twotowers which flanked the grand 
entrance were called the King’s tower, and the Queen’s 
tower; and in each of these was a beautiful oriel win- 
dow. The interior of the castle was divided into two 
courts. The apartments which they comprised can 
oe. now be traced. The great hall curved con- 
formably to the bend of the outer wall. It was 130 
ft. long, 80 ft. wide, and 20 ft. high. It had 6 narrow 
windows opened into the interior court, and another 
still larger at one end; at the other end was the great 
fire-place, and there was a smaller one at the side. 
The roof was supported by 8 arches. Beneath were 
extensive vaults for ammunition and provisions. The 
castle was taken by the parliamentary forces in 1646. 
The Earl of Conway, to whom a grant of it had 
been made by Charles I., after the ration, dis- 

this beautiful fortress in a barbarous manner ; 
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Saco river and its branches. It affords magnesia, 
a and fuller’s earth, and has a sulphur spring. Pop.in — 
geroun ‘thi 1840, a .—Also a ae wh pt tenet in the 
troduction of proper $ state Of Massachusetts, m. ~of Boston, wa- 
acase of uch vast megritude and importance tered by Deerfield river and one of its branches. 
have been rn _ on the per rev agenrg ea — Pop. 1,409. 
son determin: recommen e simpl design } : 
gular alleable sisting of thin plates ‘ONWAY (Care), a promontory on the NE coast 
pe fab eS eaagboie had ouaty cnet with sucdeas on | of Australia, is 8 lat. 20° 32’, E long. 148° 54%, rising 


jaller scale upon railway bridges, and which he conceived was * 
the best form for scouting not only strength, but es stability to the height of nearly 800 ft, 4 


vent any undne ceciilations or This | CONWAYBOROUGH, a village of Horry dis- 
prmsonrens tbl most sucoailly carted ont The site of the | trict, in the state of South Carolina, U.S., 196 m. SE 
bridge is close to the S side of Telford's suspension-bridge. The | of Columbia, on the W bank of Waccamaw river, _ 
eee oft hele wise _ echo ae vet aun which is here navigable for steam-boats. 

y on ; 
and 254 ft in helght, was construe neds tom the site of the | CONYBEARE (Mouwr), a peak at the E extre- {| 
bridge. pa the road gpd and a eo nD _ —_ mity of the Rocky mountains, on the shores of the —} 

hing upwards s ns, Was Tai * : ° Oa f 
fon floated vd its minds and phere on the abutments ey the Arctic sea, in N lat. 69 27, W long. 139° 53’, Its 4 
wer of two enormous hydraulic rams, one acting on each end, rocks are of the transition series. 
he trains are now daily passing and repassing through it, and CONYNGHAM, a village of Luzerne co., in the 
state of Pennsylvania, U. 5., 108 m. NNE of Harris- 
burg, in a romantic mountainous situation. It con- | : 
{ 


it has ceased to be any longer a wonder in the neighbourhood, 
yet the stranger pauses to gaze with admiration on this extraor- 
dinary triumph of science and engineering skill, as the train en- | %! . b 
ters the tube, and again emerges under the walls of the magnifi- | sists of 50 dwellings, neatly built. 
cont cera obeys —agl > — frre oy igang = CONZA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of the 
8 culiar, but not . . a 
Gueey seatiehe No Constble tremor or vibration is experienced, eae ve pita. sap and 9 m. ESE of San- 
and the heaviest trains, when observed externally, do not produce | Angelo-Lombardi, on a hill, near the r. bank of the } 
any visible deflection aaa thy Lane Teatgpeng fot . \Ofanto, Pop. 1,239. Its cathedral is a handsome ' 
deep at the centre, consist of malleable iron plates, only n . : his C Ps 
tiiicknoss, rivetted together in plates 2 ft. broad and from 4 to 8 — Bs a —_ pac tor — ance 5 
ft. long, adjusted so as that the joints may break band. At the | great antiq Z : greatly from an | i 
oe however, the strength and stiffness of these plates is great- | quake in 1694, ‘ 
y increased by slips * T iron, _ . bag ee ig weg COOBLY, or Curry, a town of Sudan, in the 
f the plate and the other opposite to it on the inside, face to face, A 4 
pe all the four surfaces are strongly rivetted together. ‘The top | territory of Borgoo, 20 m. E of Boussa, on an afflu- 
of the tube consists of two separate horizontal plates running | ent of the Niger. 
parallel os one snatiot, 18.9 - apart, a Set ~ = COOCH-BAHAR. See Curcn-Banar. 
vere.a ceiling.to the tube or tunnel and an ex gon the by _) 
psy These te are § inch thick, rivetted together in breadths CcooD OONTA, * large river of Africa, in Sudan, 
of? ft. 9 in. and in lengths of 6 ft.; and between them there run | Which takes its rise 40 m. E of the town of the 
7 vertical Pistes aor Staten I nad ot thee, z ft. | same name, in the district and 70 m. N of Jacoba, 
9 in, high, and § inch thick, separating the ig from the floor j i H ; . 
or upper platform, and at the same time uniting them strongly ep Makamie, and falls into the Niger, 5 
together by rivets and joints; each vertical plate having a rib of | ™- ot Lgga. , Pie : , 
angle iron on each angle ramuing longitudinally the whole length, COOGIE, «a town of Sudan, in the district and 50 
pi go it is united into a a cellular <~ pe mae f {1 m. NNW of Jacoba. 
eight separate cells or tubes, 9 in. square. 6 object o' y . ers N 
this strength and distribution of materials isto give the necessary COOHIE, a town of Sudan, in the district of 
stiffness and strength where the compressive force acts; and on | Zegzeg, 835 m. NW of Eggebee. 
= reed the cop and tbottons plates are aartty atthe Ney ‘ott COOK, a county in the NE part of the state of 
ints covering plates, ¢ bottom of the tube consi ofa inoi ichi ~ 
similar frame of cells, but only 6 in number, The upper plate popes on pao gs higan, sin “Claes an area of 
consists of two layers of plates, each } inch thick, and the under  8q. M., Crain y Calumic, icago, and Des 
bd poe aa on vei these Samed me mes to resist mee Plaines rivers. It presents an undulating surface, 
ion, 9 two layers, the plates are arranged so y. ntaini 4 : 
as to break joint, and a covering plate 3 ft. long and as thick as eet ree ge 1ago0 eee, fine prairies and 
the plate, is placed over every joint, with sufficient rivets, The | ™ iP. Dg. arta cap. 18 bas, Sh : 
plates are 12 ft. long and 2°ft. 4 in. broad, being the whole breadth |_ COOK, a river of New South Wales, in Cumber- 
bi = cell. Based angle iron in a bottom a and egal en land co., which flows into the N side of Botany bay. 
ered continuous ‘by covers. top and bottom are to} ) 
the cells by strips 7. angle iron running thé whole length, inside moc arp the NW confines of Cook CO. an 
and out; the interior verticle angle-irons at top and bottom are | Affluent ‘oO river, y 
COOK, or Coox, a central county of New South | 
Wales, bounded on the NE by Hunter co. from _ 
which it is separated by Colo river; on the SE it is — 
divided from Cumberland co., and on the $ from - 
Camden co., by the Warragamba; and by the Clwyd 
or Cox river, on the SW, from Westmoreland co. 
On the NE it is bounded by Roxburgh co., from 
which it is partly separated by Cook creek. Its snr- 
face is covered with the ramifications of the Bluen - 
mountains, and watered by numerous streams which 
descend from these to the rivers which form its 
boundaries. The principal town is Wilber! situs 
ated on the Warragamba, | site Pitt T ‘ 
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of the principal streets are a 4 m. long, and from 50 
to 100 yards wide. “I observed them building one,” 
says Bowdich, “and a line was stretched on each side 
to make it regular. The streets were all named, and 
superior captains in charge of each; ours, for instance, 
was Aperremsoo, i.e. ‘Big gun’ or ‘Cannon street,’ 
because those taken when Dankara was conquered 
were placed on a mound at the top of it. The area 
in which we had our first audience was called Daé- 
brim, i. e. ‘the Great market,’ in distinction to a lower 
street called Gwaba, or ‘the Small market.’ The 
street above where we lived was called Osamarandi- 
duiim, meaning literally, ‘with 1,000 muskets you 
could not fight those who live there.’” The palace is 
situated in a long wide street running through the 
middle of the town, from which it is shut out by a 
high wall, terminating at each end on the marsh. It 
included two or three small streets, besides sev- 
eral areas and piazzas, for the king’s relief and recre- 
ation when the superstitions of the country confine 
him to the palace. ‘This building consists of a variety 
of oblong courts and regular squares, the former pre- 
senting arcades along one side, some of round arches 
mmetrically turned, having a skeleton of bamboo; 
the architraves and bases are exuberantly adorned 
with bold fan and trellis-work of Egyptian character; 
they have a suite of rooms over them, with small win- 
dows of wooden lattice, of intricate but regular carved 
work, and some with frames of gold. The squares 
have a large apartment on each side, open in front, 
with two supporting pillars, which break the view, and 
give it all the appearance of a proscenium of the stage 
of the older Italian theatres; they are lofty and regular, 
with cornices of a very bold fan-work in alto relievo, 
_ a drop-curtain of curiously plaited cane is suspended 
in front, and in each is splendid furniture, such as 
chairs embossed with gold, stools and couches of rich 
silk, or scattered regalia. The most ornamented 
ad of the palace is that appropriated to the women. 
xcept two open door-ways, the fronts of some of 
these apartments are closed by panels of curious open 
carving, conveying a striking resemblance at first 
sight to a florid Gothic screen; one front is entirely 
closed, and had two curious doors of a low Saxon 
arch, and strengthened or battened with wood-work, 
earved in high relief, and painted red. A small 
grove at the back of the large market-place was 
called Sammonpomé, or ‘the Spirit-house,’ because 
the trunks ofall the human victims were thrown into 
it. Several trees are scattered about the town; and 
small circular elevations of two steps, the lower about 
20 ft. in cireumf., like the bases of the old market- 
crosses in England, are raised in the middle of sev- 
eral streets, on which the king’s chair is placed when 
he goes to drink er va there, his attendants en- 
circling him. “The Ashantees,” says Bowdich, “ per- 
sisted that the pop. of C. when collected was upwards 
_of 100,000. I think it likely to be much’greater than 
that of Sego,—which Mr. Park reported as 30,000,— 
from the extended masses of crowd I observed on 





most wholly deserted, Perhaps the average resident 
pop. of C. is not more than 12,000 or 15,000.” The 
markets are held daily, from eight o’clock in the 
morning until sunset. The larger contains about 60 
stalls or sheds, formed of a small square frame cov- 

pele cotton cloth, with a pole from poner 
ay ‘besides throngs of inferior 
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fesijvals, when the plantations of the environs are al- |b 
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fish: from the coast; large snails, smoke-dried and — 


stuck in on small sticks in the form of herring 
bone; eggs for fetishes, palm-wine, rum, pipes, beads, ~}| 
looking-glasses, sandals, silk, co A gue a 
small pillows, white and blue cotton thread, and cala- Ora 
bashes.—There are 9 leading from C., Mee. 
viz., the Dwabin, Akim, Assin, Wanaw towse, Ga- Pry) 
man, Soko, Daboia, and Sallagha. 
COOMBE, a veins | in the p. of Presteigne, aa 
Herefordshire, 24 m. ESE of Presteigne. Pop. 121. i 
COOMBE-BISSET, a parish in Wilts,3$m.5W, {| 
of Salisbury. Area 2,196 acres. Pop. 416. - Iie 
COOMBE-KEYNES, a parish in Dorsetshire, 6 er 
m. WSW of Wareham. 2,004 acres. Pop. } 
154, cs, 
COOMBS, parish in Sussex, 2 m. SSE"of Stey- 
ning. Pop. 72. ’ 


COOMBS-EDGE, a township in the p. of 
en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, 24 m. N of Buxton. 
34 


6. 

COONDOOZ. See Kunpuz. 

COOPER, a river in South Carolina, U. S., which 
unites with Ashley river to form Charleston harbour. 
It is connected with Santee river by a canal 21 m. in 
length.—Also a county in the central part of Missouri. 
Area 400 sq.m. It is intersected by La Mine and 
Little Saline rivers. The cap. is Booneville. Pop. 
10,484.—Also a township in Washington co., in the ’ 
state of Maine, 196 m. ENE of Angusta. Pop. 657. 
—Also a township in Kalamazoo co., in Michigan, 131 
m. W of Detroit. Pop. 376. 

COOPER CREEK, a river in Central A: ia, 
flowing between the meridians of 140° and 142° E, 
and nearly under the parallel of 27° 40’S. Tt comes 
from the NE. »'The late Mr, Kennedy was of opinion 
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the N coast of Banks’ peninsula. The port has a 
common entrance with Port-Ashley, 2 m. in width, a 
little to the E. of the spot where the hills of the pen- 
insula join the level land of the isthmus. It is ex- 
posed to the NE, but is easily accessible, except in 
strong SW winds. At low water, the head of the 
harbour presents a large mud flat of blue clay from 
500 to 600 acres in extent, with a small stream of 
fresh water running through it. The hills on the E ¢ 
side of the entrance to the harbour present a rounded 
and-down-like appearance, with a dense herbaceous} 
th 
| 


that this river is identical with the Victoria. oa 
COOPER (Port), a settlement and harbour on the re 
E coast of the Middle island of New Zealand, on se 
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vegetation; those on the W side are more precipitous 
and abrupt. The portion of the peninsula contiguous: 
to Port C. consists of gently undulating downs coy- 
ered with rich groves, and equalling the finest graz- 
ing-districts of New South Wales. See Canterbury. 
COOPER'S, a village in Smith co., in the state of — 
Tennessee, 60 m. E of Nashville-—Also a village in — 
Franklin co., in the state of Virginia, 169m. WSW > | 
of Richmond. , ii 
COOPERSBURG, a village in Lehigh eo.. in the — 
state of Pennsylvania, U. 8., 95 m. ENE of ‘Harris- ait} 
urge. ee 
COOPER'S ISLAND, an island of the Antilles, — 
in the Virgin group, to the SE of the island of Tor- — 
tola, and between the islands of Ginger and Salt, in“) 
N lat. 18° 23’, W long. 64° 29’. It is 5 m.in length, |) 
































and about 1 m. in breadth. It. to the 
lish.—Also a small island near the SE extremity of 
the isle of Georgia, in the South Atlantic ocean, in 
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tn Land, SW Australia, in S lat. 83° 2’, E long. 


& eaene PERSTOWN, a —_ of Oswego township 
*} and co., in the caller New York, U. S., 69 m. W of 
| Albany. It is pleasantly situated at the outlet of 
| Oswego lake, and contained in 1840 about 1,400 in- 
habitants.—Also a village, consisting of a few dwell- 
ings, in Plumb township, Venango co., in the state 
of Pennsylvania. 

COORAKOO, a town of Sadan, in the district 
and 78 m. N of Jacoba. 

COORG. See Kure. 

COOS, a county in the N part of the state of 
New Hampshire, U. S., comprising an area of 1,600 
sq. m., bordering on Lower Canada on the N, and 
Dt bounded on the W by Connecticut river. It is wa- 
* tered also by Mohawk, Ammonoosuck, Israel’s, John’s, 
and Androscoggin rivers; and its S part is intersected 
by the lofty range of the White mountains. Except- 
ing on the banks of the streams it possesses little fer- 

=f Pop. in 1830, 8,390; in 1840, 9,849. Its ca- 
ie pital is Lancaster. 

Ws COOSA, a county in the easterly part of the state 
of Alabama, U. S., 870 sq. m. in exéant, situated on 
_ the E side of a river of the same name, and drained 
by its affluents Hatchet, Paint, and Wawakee creeks. 
It is finely diversified, and is generally fertile. Pop. 
in 1840, 6,995. Tts cap. is Rockford. The C. river 
es its rise in Georgia, in the Cherokee district, 
nder the name of the Etowah; enters the state of 
A ; runs along the E border of St. Clair, Shel- 
by, and Autango counties; and on the SW of the 
, 4m. below Wetumpka, unites with the Tala- 
river to form the Alabama. Its total course is 
m., and it is navigable for steam-beats 8 m. above 

the junction to Wetumpka. 

COOSAWDA, a village in Autango co., in the 
state of Alabama, U.S, 106 m. SE of Tuscaloosa, on 
the W bank of the Alabama. 

COOSAWHATCHIE, a town, the cap. of Bean- 
_ fort district, in S Carolina, U. S., 134 m. S of Co- 
" on a river of the same name, which runs 
ms and falls into Broad river. 

: OOSIMA, a small volcanic island in the 
archipelago of Japan, in N lat, 41° 21’ 30”, direct! 
over st the strait of Sangar. It is a peak 
| © weather-beaten lava rock, of a dark blue colour, rising 
_ to the height of 900 ft. above sea-level, and smokes 
noes About 6 m. to the NW is a similar 
island, Oosima. The two islands lie directly 
in sight of the Japanese town of Matsa, or Matsmai. 
They are both uninhabited,,and so naked that not 


even a pile of grass grows 
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by that of Thebes; and on the W by that of Bastin; 
intersected by the parallel of 88° 25’ N, and the me- 
ridian of 23° 5’ BE. It occupies an extensive plain, 


which becomes narrower to the NE, where it is con- 
tinned into a level and open valley which is bounded _ 


at length by a chain of rocky mountains that include 
the water as if within a wall, The surface of the lake 
is estimated at 120,000 stromata = 30,000 acres. On 
the N and E sides of Parnassus, and on the § decli- 
vities of the (ta range, this lake has an immense 
reservoir whence the heavy rains of winter, and the 
melted snows of spring, descend into it. It is tra- 
versed, in its whole length, by the little river Cephis- 
sus. The mass of water which is here collected was, 
in ancient times, carried off naturally through the 
katabothra or fissures and cavities in the bounding 
limestone range. These were carefully kept open; 
but when the rich Orchomenus was plundered and 
destroyed by the Thebans, the cleansing of these 
channels was intermitted; and the channels of egress 
becoming gradually closed up, the noble plain on 
which, it is said, twelve cities containing 500,000 
men once flourished, was gradually converted into a 
marsh covered with reeds and rushés, and the abode 
only of millions of fishes and frogs. The eels of the 
C. were anciently famous; and a fishery of them is 
still carried on at the katabothra. Strabo says: “A 
chasm or gulf, close to the lake, opened under ground 
a passage of about 30 stadia in length; the river was 
received into this, and then burst into view again.” 
The Larmi rises with a large volume of water at 
about 4 m. distance from the lake. It is not impro- 
bable, therefore, that by this stream a considerable 
— of the waters of the C. finds an oatlet.— 

iedler, Reise durch Konig. Griech. in den Jahren 
1834 bis 1837.—Raztkes's Journal in Walpole’s Me- 
moirs relating to Turkey, &§c., vol. i. 

COPAKE, a township of Columbia co., in the 
state of New York, U. 8., 49m. SE of Albany. It 
is mountainous in the E; but towards the W there 
is a fine broad valley, watered by Ancrum creek. 
Pop. in 1840, 1,505. 

COPAN, a ruined city of Guatemala, in the prov. of Honduras, 
district of Comayagua, on the r. or N bank of a stream of the 
same name, which flows NW into the ata 50 m. 
distant from the ruins, and 160 m. above the mouth of the Mata- 
gua in the bay of Honduras. The C. below this point is partly 
navigable for canoes during the rainy season, but falls impede 

[Galindo], Juarros 
says it ly was “an opulent city, the court of the cacique 
Copan-Calel, the conquest of which cost Hernando de Chaves a 
deal of trouble and fatigue. Francisco de Fuentes, who 


wrote the chronicles of this Kingdom, assures us that in his time, 
that is in the year 1700, the Great cireus of ©, still remained 





about 6 yds. high, and very well constructed; at the 
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entire. ‘This was a circular space, surrounded by stone yf ouonge 
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structures, one 


midal 

ie a gateway. Down the sides of the walls and pyra- 
mids, and covering the ground of the quadrangular enclosures, 
are innumerable remains of sculpture, some still maintaining 


whi however, many blocks are remarkably well pi 
Tatetey up the sides of one id are rows of Death's heads, 
of colossal proportions, but which, from their peculiar conforma- 
tion, are supposed to represent the skulls of monkeys, and not of 
men—a supposition ere srpone by the fact, that among the 
fragments at the foot of pyramid was found the of a 
colossal ape or baboon, bearing a strong resemblance to the ani- 
mals of the same originally figured on the great obelisk 
from the ruins of the Place-dle-la-Concorde in 
Paris, Among the fragments on the und were also several 
human heads, sculptured, like those of the apes, in bold relief, 
and impressing the beholder with the belief that they were por- 
traits. The whole of the sides of the terraced walls and pyramids 
have seemingly been decorated with similar sculptures fixed by 
stone tenons driven into the wall. In many cases—as remarked 
by earlier visitors—traces of colour are still visible, indicating 
that these se gg had been painted. At the foot of one of the 
pyramidal walls, in the court-yard most distant from the river, 
stands one of the ornaments which form the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the ruins of C. These are stone columns or obelisks, from 
11 to 13 ft, in height, from 3 to 4 ft. in width, and something less 
in depth, having on the principal face a human figure sculptured 
in high relief, presenting its full front, with the upper part of the 
arm pressed lioes to the body, and the lower part brought for- 
ward so as to allow of the hands being pressed against the breast. 
They are all clad in rich garments—in ‘Castilian fashion, Fuentes 
would assure us—some in the form of short tunics, others more 
like pantaloons, The feet, which are of clumsy form, are gene- 
rally covered with a kind of buskin; and the heads are adérned 
with coverings of the most fanciful description. The idol—for 
to have been 





such these objects are supposed 


arly al- 
luded to differs from others in its vicinity, inasmuch as it is 





broader at top than below, while the sculpture is in lower relief. 
The face is of a calm and placid expression, and the sculptured 
ornaments, though difficult to define, are graceful and pleasing in 
design, The back and sides of the monument are covered with 
hieecalyphios. In front of it is an altar 4 ft. high, and 6 ft. square, 
of one block of stone, resting on four globes cut out of the same 
‘The bas-reliets on the sides represent a series of six- 
teen human figures, seated cross-legged in oriental fashion. Each 


5 
{ 
i material. 
{ with peculiar head-dresses without plumes, The top of the altar 
| is divided into 36 tablets of hi lyphics, From the pyramidal 
{ terrace forming the outer wall of the smaller court vain the 
} temple there is a subterraneons passage leading to the river-wall, 
; and below this, a sepulchral vault was opened by Colonel Ga- 
{ lindo, who explored the ruins in 1834 on account of the Mexican 
government. On each side of the vault, which is 6 ft. high and 
10 ft, long by 6 ft. in width, are small niches, which, at-the time 
{ of the opening, contained numerous earthenware vessels filled 
{ with human bones packed in lime. The floor of the vault, paved 
| with stones, and coated with lime, was strewn with various arti- 
| cles, such as stone knives, stalactites, marine shells, and a small 
} Death's head, cut or cast in a green stone, and described as of 
' ps ry at ig my 0 In one only of the ruined cities of Cen- 
A there found monuments similar to the 
| idols of C.—At some distance from the rains, deep in the heart of 
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ings and monuments which 
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of Suffolk, 35 m. SW of Ips- 
and Norwich railway, Area 





along the 1. bank of the river, and which seems to ° 




































‘comprises 
land, and 40 acres of hover The sound be- 
tween it and the hah foul near the,lat- 
ter, has a depth of from 7 to 8 fath. about 
10 years was 75.—Cross or 
lies rather less than 1 m. NNE of Big*island. Tt is 
about 1 m. in circumf. A light-house bai 52 ft. 
high to the lantern, is in N lat. 54°.41’ 44”, W long. 
5° 32’. .A perennial spring bursts from a rock on — 
this island, at a point about 60 ft. above the level of 
the sea.—Mew island, about 10 perches SE of Cross | 
island, contains 7 or 8 acres of low pasture land. A 
great tide, commonly called the tide of Stranygore, - 
and occasioned from a collision of tidal currents fr 
the North channel and Belfast 1 runs off from 
the E extremity of the Copeland islands, to the NE 
and the Mull of Galloway. a hs 

COPELY, a township of Summit co., in the state 
of Ohio, 124 m. NE of Columbus. It has an undu- 
lating surface, and is generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 
1,439. © j 

COPENAME, or Curanama, a river of Dutch 
‘Guayana, which takes its rise in the mountainous 
territory of the Guacanayas, runs N, inosculates with 
the Niqueri, and after a total course of 135 m, falls” 
into the Atlantic at Batavia, 30 m. W of the embou- 
chure of the Surinam. It varies from 8 m, to 6 m. 
in breadth, but is much obstracted by rocks and — 
sand-banks. rte 

COPENHAGEN [Danisn, Kisbenhann, %. e. ‘the 
pera eye ti a <<. on sf sap Ko- 

agen}, the capi enmark, and the o r 

trast oo . the — oe of an ‘considera 
magnitude, is situated ‘partly on a small promontory 
on the E coast of the isle of Sieland, and on 
the adjacent island of Amak, at the S extremity of 
the Sound, in N lat. 55° 40’ 58”, E long. 12° 34° 20” 
[rie des Temps], N lat. 55° 40’, E long. 12° 34’ 





Raper| T° vugh of no great extent, it is one of the 
ands¢ . es. cities in the N of Europe. It is between ~ 
4 and 5 m. in circumf.; and consists of three prineci- 
pal divisions; the Old and the New town, and Chris- 
tianshavn. It is fortified towards the land with re-_ 
gular ramparts, and 24 bastions, and is enyironed 
with a wet ditch, both broad and deep. The ram- 
parts are planted with a double row of lime-trees, 
and laid out in walks. Without the lines are the | 
suburbs of North Bridge, East and West | 
Bridge. On the sea-side, the principal de isthe — 
Crown battery, which is at the entrance 
about a 4m. from the shore. This work is built in 
the form of a square; the water flows into the middle — 
of it; and, within the last thirty years, it has 
greatly strengthened and . The citadel, 
stands at the NE extremity of the city, i 
formidable. The whole city is divided i 
ters; ge i 
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chiefly of an octagon, called Frederick's Plads, and 
four broad streets magn Soe it in opposite directions. 
The d entrance is through a gate composed of 
double rows of Corinthian pillars, with a rich enta- 
blature, The octagon contains four uniform and ele- 
gant palaces, with two wings each, forming what is 
called the Amalienborg; and in the centre is an eques- 
trian gtatue of Frederick V. erected at the expense 
of the Danish East India company. ‘Two of these 
palaces form the residence of the king; another is 
allotted to the different members of the royal family, 
and another to the prince royal. At the extremity 
of one of the streets is Frederick’s church, which, 
though begun many years ago, and though large 
sums of money have been expended upon it, is left 
unfinished, and the materials still lie seattered over the 
church-yard. Its plan and style of architecture are 
grand and elegant. The walls, inside and outside, 
were all to be of polished Norwegian marble. The 
small Gothie palace of Rosenberg, said to have been 
built by Inigo Jones, stands near the rampart a little 
to the E of the N gate. It contains the state apart- 
ments, where the king holds his annual bed of justice ; 
and its gardens, which are very extensive, are the 
principal promenade of the citizens. In this division 
of the city, are also Frederick’s hospital, the citadel 
of Frederickhavn, and the esplanade. 

Christianshayn is built upon the island of Amak, 
to the S of the Old and New towns. It is connected 
with Old C. by a draw-bridge across the harbour; 
and,contains the dock-yards, where ships-of-war are 
refitted, and the marine arsenal. The magazines, 
forges, and workshops, are all upon an excellent con- 
struction; and the rope-walks are each 1,000 ft. long. 
Ship-building, indeed, is nowhere better understood 
than at C., and its admirable harbour can also afford 
it advantages in this respect superior to those of al- 
most any other city. The island of Amak is about 4 
m. long, and 2 m. broad; and is chiefly peopled by the 
descendants of a colony from East Friesland, to whom 
this island was consigned by Christian II. at the re- 
quest of ‘his wife Elizabeth, sister of Charles V., for 
the purpose+of supplying her with vegetables, cheese, 
and butter. From the intermarriages of these colo- 
nists with the Danes, the present inhabitants are 
chiefly descended; but as they wear their own dress, 
and enjoy peculiar privileges, they appear a distinct 
race from the natives. The inhabitants have their 
own inferior tribunals; but, in capital offences, are 
amenable to the king’s court of justice atC. The 
old national habit, brought by the original colony 
when they first migrated to this island, is still in use 
amongst them. It resembles the habit of the ancient 
quakers, as represented in the pictures of the Dutch 
and Flemish painters. The men wear broad-rimmed 
hats, black jackets, and full, glazed breeches of the 
same colour, loose at the knees, and tied round the 
waist. The women are dressed chiefly in black jack- 
ets, and red petticoats, with a piece of blue J 
cloth bound on their heads. island contains 
about six villages, and between 3,000 and 4,000 gouls. 
The island is laid out in gardens and ures 


judicious and conyenient one in a crowded city. In- 
stead of the usual right angles formed by the corners 
of the houses at the extremities or divisions of the 
} Streets, the builders of C. have squared them off in a 
}  semi-octangular form, and thereby secured .various 
} advantages. Carriages and horses cannot so fre- 
} quently run foul of each other, or ran down persons 
{on foot, at the turnings of the streets; and the space 
gained gives a free circulation of air, and the appear- 
ance of as many handsome squares as there are street 
divisions in the city. Most of the houses are modern, 
and built of brick, sometimes stuccoed to resemble 
stone; a few are constructed of freestone brought 
from Germany. They are, in general, spacious, hav- 
ing foyr complete stories, besides sunk cellars and 
garrets; those of the nobility in particular are splendid, 
and elegantly finished in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture. The shops are, as usual, confined to the 
ground story; but as they make no such prominent 
appearance as with us, they do not disfigure the rest 
of the building. 

The Oldstedt, or Old C., occupies the W division 
of the city, N of the harbour, and contains the prin- 
cipal public buildings. The palacasof Christianborg, 
in this quarter, was originally erected by Christian 
VI. out of his own private purse, and is said to have 
cost 6,000,000 dollars. It was destroyed by fire in 
1794; but has been rebuilt on its original scale. The 

{ front, which is of stone, is 367 ft. long; and the lateral 
: | sides, built of brick stuccoed, are 389 ft. The eleva- 
t 























tion is 114 ft., with 6 stories, of which 8 are upon a 
large scale. The principal suite of apartments is in 
the fourth story. The interior decorations of the 
original palace were equal to its external grandeur; 
but so sndden and rapid was the cqnflagration, that 
very little of its furniture and pictures were preserved. 
The apartments are at present but partially furnished. 
The Rittarsaal or ‘knight’s saloon,’ was particularly 
Splendid. It was 118 ft. by 58, with a gallery on each 
side richly gilded, and supported by 44 columns of 
cinnamon wood. It has been well restored, and is 
decorated with a richly sculptured frieze. One wing 
of this edifice is occupied by the supreme court of 
justice. The upper floor contains the royal collec- 
tion of paintings. On the N side of the palace,.but 
‘detached from it, is the museum of the great national 
sculptor Thorwaldsen, nearly 300 of whose works are 
collected here. The Kongens-Nytorv, or ‘the King’s new 
market,’ is aspacious and irregular area situated nearly 
in the centre of this division of the city. Upwards of 
12 of the principal streets concentrate iu this market 
place. On one side is the castle of Charlottenburg, 

































“hd of which is now appropriated to the Royal aca- 
my of painti: architecture, and sculpture; and 
in the middle of the area, is an equestrian statue of 
Christian V. in bronze. The observatory, erected 
by Frederick V. for a disciple of Tycho Brahe, and 
forming the tower of ee church, is particularly 
of attention. It is built in the form of a 
: rinder, about 70 ft. setuegond perp sean ge 
a spiral carriage of brick to within 20 
or 25 ft, of the top. From thé rooms where the as- 
) rp aad ye aR 
tensive prospect. quarter e city is a 
_ simple and elegant obelisk of Norwegian pss in this quarter of the city is under excellent 
situated without the walls near the W m the | ment, and merits the attention of the philanthro, 
road to the king’s summer-palace of The church of St. Sayiour, with a tower 288 ft. hig] 
was erected ce of Christian VII. in | the finest in the city, and the warehouses of the 
ution of East India , are in this division.—The 
bour of C. is by the straits of Kelleboe, 
separate Sieland from Amak. It is cs of hold- 
sss 00 eee oon ee comptes 1 the fortifi- 
only ahip cam enter ats tne, and le protets 
| only one can enter at a if ; 
by the cannon of the citadel, and several 



























milk, butter, and vegeta)! 








pastures; and — 
still, according to the original design, supplies C. with 
Seseivanetsatadias 
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teries, of which the most formidable is that of the | lasts, were from Eng ‘The number which sailed 
Three crowns. Ships-of-the-line are thus moored in | was 5,422 == 133, lasts; of which 131 == 7,404 
the very heart of the city'with their bowsprits rising | lasts went to En The of Farenaes 


| 
| 
‘ 
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above the windows of the houses; and merchant- 
vessels are brought by the canals close to the ware- 
honses that line the quays. Every ship-of-war has 
its particular station, with a separate store house on 
the water’s edge opposite to where she is modred. 

C. is distinguished for its numerous public estab- 
lishments, and charitable institutions. There are 22 
hospitals, one of which accommodates above 2,000 
patients, and 30 poor-houses. The principal literary 
societies of C. are, the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
instituted in 1743; the Royal Economical society, 
founded in 1768, whose object is to promote the fine 
arts, fisheries, agriculture, horticulture, &c.; the Me- 
dical society, established in 1772; the Society for Ice- 
landic literature, founded in 1779; and a board-of- 
longitude organized in 1784. The Royal library is a 
very good collection, now consisting of 412,300 vol- 
umes. It is principally distinguished for its printed 
and manuscript editions of the classics, and for an 
extensive collection of MSS. in the Icelandic tongue, 
written between the llth and 14th cents. About 
£1,250 are annually devoted to its support.—The 
university of C. was founded by Christian I. in 1479, 
and has been richly endowed by his suecessors. It 
consists of 4 colleges, and is generally attended by 
1,100 or 1,200 students. The professors, 37 in num- 


| ° ber, have liberal salaries; and 168 poor scholars are 


rovided with lodgings, firewood, and 3s. a-week. Its 
Fibrary contains about 110,000 volumes, besides 2,000 
manuscripts.—About a mile from the city is the na- 
tional tomb of the gallant men who fell in the con- 
flict of Copenhagen-roads on the 2d of April 1801. 
It is a pyramidal hillock, planted with sapling poplars, 
with tomb-stones in front, recording the names of the 
officers who fell, and their respective ships. It is en- 
closed with a square palisado; and an obelisk of grey 
marble, standing on a pedestal of granite, bears the 
following inscription: “To the memory of those who 
fell for their country, their grateful fellow-citizens 
raise this monument. April 2d, 1801.” Beneath, 
on a white marble tablet, under a wreath of laurel, 
oak, and cypress, is engraven: “The wreath which 
the country bestows never withers over the grave of 
the fallen warrior."—The pop. of C. in 1797 was 
85,161; in 1825, 108,600; in 1840, 123,000; in 1847, 
129,300, of whom 124,000 were Lutheran Protestants. 

The manufactories of C. are unimportant. It has 
brandy-distilleries, breweries, sugar-refineries, iron- 
foundries, soap-works, and tanneries. Its general 
trade is not considerable. The China trade is a mo- 
nopoly of the Asiatic company; and the different 
local trades or crafts are engrossed by guilds or cor- 

rations. During the year 1783, there arrived at 

. 5,100 ships, besides 5 from China, 9 from India, 
and 127 from America; and in 1805 the arrivals 
and departures were as follows: 


ake ha ARRIVALS, * 
From India and China, ) fe Ps) 
From America, ° . 68 

* From different foreign ports, ~ . r 1,572 
/From the ports of Norway, i calle 






Ibs. Oil-cake was 
casks. Cattle and distilled spirits are exported to 


Iceland, Greenland, and the Dutch West Indies; and — 


cheese and butter to the Hanse-towns, and 
Mechlenberg. Live a form a considerable ar- 
ticle of exportation . to the different ports of 
the Baltic.—A railway from C. to 24m. 
in length, was opened in 1847; it is 
carry it forward to Corsoer, 60 m.—The principal 
domestic trade of C. is with Norway, Iceland, and 
the Faroe isles, From the former it draws al] its can- 
non, shot, anchors, and iron-work; Russia supplies 
it with flax, hemp, and masts, and also with some 
sailcloth and cordage; Sweden with pitch and tar, 
and Germany with oak. The importations from Eng- 
land are chiefly confined to coals, salt, and iron, for: 
which returns are made in grain, rape-seed, oil-cake, 
hides, bones, and salted and smoked beef. See arti- 
cles Denmark and Sounp. 

The bailiwick®of C. comprises an area of 467 sq. 
m., and had a pop., exclusive of that of the cap., of 
69,300 in 1847. Tt comprises 6 harden, viz.: Sokke- 
lund, comprising the islands of Amager and Saltholm; 
Smérum ; Somme, comprising the town of Roeskilde; 
Thune, Ramsde, and Voldborg. ‘ 


C. owes its origin as a city to a castle which was built here 
1160 by Archbishop Wide, to defend the coast against the pirates 


ito” 


which then swarmed in the Baltic, Roeskilde was then the eap. 
of the kingdom; but the protection which the castle afforded, and 
the convenience of the situation asa port, soon induced many of - 
the islanders to prefer it for their residence; and it gradually in- _ 
erg tee beeye oy until it became the seat of the court in 
1448, during the Teign of Christopher of Bavaria. Since that 
time, C. may be said to have been more than once Te- 
built, as there is perhaps not a house in it 200 years old, the 
greater part of them indeed are scarcely above 50, This has been 
occasioned by the dreadful conflagrations to which it has been 
frequently exposed, and to which must be attributed its present 
modern and regular appearance. The fire of 1728, in 48 hours 
swept away the most elegant part of the city; and 67 streets, con- 
taining 1,650 dwelling-houses, 4 churches, the university, and 
several other public edifices, fell victims to its fury. In 1794, be- 
tween 900 and 1,000 buildings, including the church of St. Nicho- 
las, and the royal palace of Christianburg, were de- 
stroyed by a similar calamity; and were the re- 
built in the following year, when another — of the was 
reduced to ashes. C. also suffered severel: 1801, when 

burnt or sank all the Danish vessels here; and from the 

ment of a British foree in 1807, by which the cathedral, with 205 
houses, were destroyed, and about 600 houses damaged. It is to 


and regularity; and, in proportion to its extent, it contains fewer 
houses that can be called mean, than any town in the world. 
Authorities.) M ‘Donald's Travels a ee 


Sweden in 1809,—Coaxe's Travels into Russia, &e., 
—Carr's Northern Summer.—Catteau, Tableau des Etats 
Anderson's Tour in Zealand in 1802.—Catteau,— 


diinische Staat, 

COPENHAGEN, a village of Denmark i 
Lewis co., in the state of New York, U. S., 149 m. 
NW of Albany, on Deer river, half-a-mile above 
fine fall of that river. Pop. in 1840, 250. F 


COPERTINO, a town of Naples, in pee eg } 


the Terra - d’Otranto, district and 11 m. 


Lecce, on a hill. It is surrounded by wallsyand de- 
fended Uy" asalteihg: aheuldh nok costaee MOanaT GE 
.| churches and a aa 


and an hospital. wily 
COPFORD, a of Essex, 4 m. WSW of Col- 
ee on the river. Area 2,397 acres, 




























COPORORO, a river of South Guinea, in the 
kingdom guela, which takes its rise in the 
Serra Fria; unites with the Calunga; and falls into 
the Atlantic on the N side of Elephant bay, and 85 
m. SW of San-Philip-de-Benguela, 

COPPA-DROOG, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Mysore, on a mountain near the r, bank of 
the Toenga, 28 m. SE of Bednore, and 120 m. NW 


5 mountain-passes, distant from each other about 

The proy. of Coquimbo bounds it on the 

$; and the Pacific washes its E shores. Its extent 
is about 250 m. from N to 8S. From the littoral dis- 
trict lying along the sea, the country rises suddenly 

- to from 50 to 70 ft.; and at that elevation forms a 
“nearly level plain, which is bounded by Monte-Al- 
geroba on the E. To the E of the latter ran 
surface is much higher, and more rugg 
inate of C. is healthy, but little or no raif falls 
throughout its confines; heavy dews and numerous 
small rivers compensate, however, in a great measure, 
for this want. No part of Chili is richer in minerals, 
When Dr. Meyen 
visited this prov. in 1831, 3 mines of gold, 24 of silver, 
copper, were wrought in the partido of C.; 


a town of the Papal states, in the 
legation and 11 m. ENE of Ferrara. Pop. 2,330, 
Ts has an annual fair. 

COPPENBRUGGE, a town of Hanover, in the 
principality of Kalenberg, the cap. of the co, of Spie- 
gelberg, 18 m. SSW of Hanover. Pop. 944. Tt has 
a castle, and possesses some linen manufactures. « 
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LL, a parish of Cheshire, 5 m, NE 
of Nantwich, and 55 m. from Birmingham, intersect- 


but the richest silver-mines, about 20 m. § of the city 
of C., were not discovered till 1832. 
great activity prevails in the silver-workings in this 
prov.; want of hands and of capital, and scarcity of 
mule-hire, it is said, constitute the only limits to the 
productiveness of these mines. Copper~ foundries 
are increasing along the coast.of this prov. Among 
its mineral uoiseseand other gems, 
as well as fossil salt, sulphur, and lapis. lazulii—The 
i roy. are the Copiapo, Cas- 
otoral, Quebradafronda, and 
rt of the same name, 
in S lat. 28° 27’. 
on the S boundary of this prov. is inserted the 

olcano-del-Copiapo; but no volcano exists between 
that of Coquimbo under the 30th parallel of 5 lat., 
and that of Atacama nearly 8° further N. 

Coptaro, the chief town of the above prov., is situ- 
ated on ariver of the same name, yhich does not 
reach the sea, as represented in many maps, but is 
lost in salt pools, about 20 m. from the port of Cal- 
dera; which is in 27° 20° 00” S lat., and 71° 01’ 45” 
[Beechey.] The city is 25 m. direct dis- 

acific. In 1819 and 1822 it was 
by successive earthquakes; but was 
y rebuilt, and in 1831 contained 4,000 inhabi- 
iy has been organized, with a capi- 
tal of 800,000 dollars, for the construction of a rail- 
way from this town to Caldera. Its length will be 

48 m., with a gradual ascent of 1,075 ft. to the sum- 
* mit-level, and one short inclined plane. 
COPINSHAY, or Corensay, one of the Orkney 


islands, in parish 

W long. 2°26’. Pop. in 1851, 11. 
and a $m. in breadth, and is chiefly resorted 

the wild-fowl with which it abounds. 


COPLE, a parish of 
ome 
PLESTONE, a hamlet in the p. of Colebrook, 


to be of great antiquity. 
HONE. (Mov, one ae 


ed by the Birmingham Grand Junction railway. It 
consists of the two adjoining townships of Coppen- 
hall-Church and Coppenhall-Monks. Area a: the 
former 1,530 acres. 
1,318.acres. Pop.4,571. Total area ofp. 2,850 acres. 
Pop. 5,066.—Also a chapelry in the p. and 4m. NNW 
of Penkridge, Staffordshire, near the Birmingham 
lrailway. Area 2,040 acres. Pop. 91. 
R, or Corprras Hargovur, an inlet,on the 
N side and near the extremity of eng ites 
on Lake Superior, in the Chippeway territory, in 
lat. 47° 28’, W long. 88° 4’. It is defended by two 
islets. The copper-mining speculations now carrying 
on in this district have given origin to a log-cabin 
city on the shore of this inlet, which has at present a 
pop. of some 50 “ geologists, explorers, and location- 
speculators.” [Lanman.] A remarkable vein of black 
oxide of copper was formerly wrought here, bnt was 
abandoned after some £40,000 or £50,000 worth of 
the ore had been raised. It was the only known lo- 
cality of this substance, which isa pure oxide, and 
must not be confounded with what is called ‘ copper- 
block,’ which occurs in an earthy, pulverulent form, 
being a mixture of various hydrated oxides. [,Silli- 
man’s Journal, No. 238. 
COPPERMINE, a 
ing into the Arctic ocean. It has its source in Lake 
Providence, in N lat. 65° 50’, W long, 112°30’. From 
this it flows NNE 20 m., and then WNW, dilating 
into a lake, or rather series of lakes, called Point 
Lake, which average 2 m. in width. ‘The source of 
another principal brench of the C. is in N lat. 65° 12’ 
40”, W long. 113° 8’ 25”. The united stream is 
about 100 yards broad, downwards to the lake of the 
Red Rock, where it receives another tributary from 
the SW, and below which it gradually augments in 
ith a rapid current, and in agourse 
to the parallel of 66° 30’. The 
scenery on the adjacent shores, and to the W of this 
section of the river, is very picturesque during the — 
brief summer of these regions; but the coun! slong : 
the E is barren. Between the parallel of 
66° 35’ the river breaks through a branch of, the 
mountains, and» its course, hitherto about 
turns to the E of N. It now becomes. 
is ( 


rapids, more noah aia 


principal rivers in this 
Huasco; the latter, having a 
ievbadine wi 


in N lat. 58° 55’, 
t is about 1 m. in 





rdshire, 3} m. ESE of 
Avea 2,109 acres. 








the extreme W 
mountains, on the shore of the 






or, in this chapelry, is inter- 
tha Fock and Deby pilives 


op. 495. Area of the latter 


arge river of N America, fall- 
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level, with the exception of some low ridges of trap 



































Bloody-fall, a distance of 10 m., the country is nearly 
which run through it, and the channel of the river is 
sunk 150 ft. below the surrounding country. Hearne 
reached the mouth of this river on the 17th of July, 
1771, and ascertained—what till then had been de- 
nied—that the shores of America were washed 
the ocean, His observations fixed this poiyt in 
lat. 71° 54’, W long. 120° 30’; but Captain Franklin, 
in 1823, ascertained it to be N lat. 67° 47’, W long. 
115° 36’. Franklin’s first expedition traced the 
coast of America eastward from the mouth of the C. 
river to 109° 50’, W long.; the second traced the 
coast westward to Point Beechey, in N lat. 70° 24’, 
W long. 149° 37’... Captain Franklin found the rise 
of the tide here only 4 inches; the variation of the 
magnetic needle was observed to be 46° 52” E; and 
its dip 88° 5’ 7”. Richardson’s river falls into the sea 
immediately W of the mouth of the C. The whole 
length of the C, is about 350 m. from the head of 
eer Lake, bo fish and 2 species of salmon are 
‘ound in it in abundance. 
COPPERMINE RIVER, or Oxnoxacoy, a river | Word the letrmed men of the land. “They are 

often United -Beates, riaing about the pareliel of 46°, | the C. mce seedy spary matinee an: tone 
and flowing N, through the Chippeway territory, into | reason to believe in some of the agricultural districts ben 


‘ reel . > |, sometimes adept the Mussulman creed, th 
Lake Superior, between Flint-steel river on the E, } "0 conscription, from which as Christians they are 


and Iron river on the W. It is 50 yards wide at its | are 12 Hpiscopal districts; and the ©. bishops elect the 
mouth, an 6 fath. water on its bar. — ensndann net only a2 eovestantion, bee frequen 

COPPER MOUNTAINS, a ridge in Arctic Ame- | judicial authority among them. Most of the bishops 
r - St t the convent of St. Anthony, in the desert, where there are | 
rica, under the parallel of 67° 15’ N lat., rising 800 } Shout 200 from among wh gene- 
or 900 ft. above the bed of the Coppermine river. It a th 5 Mr, B, nd noel 


rally chosen. The patriarch,” Mr. B, adds, “informed me that 
has a direction from WNW fo ESE. Many of the | he calculated the number of C. at about 150,000: I conceive this 
ridges have precipitous sides; and their summits, 


is too low an estimate. A great many of them are employed in . 
e «5 the public offices; their average instruction is far 
which are uneven and stony, do not rise more than*| of the Mussulmans, but between them and the ‘set- 
200 or 250 ft. above their valleys, which are gene- | tlers there is scarcely any intercourse, and_as little is i 
rally swampy and fall of small lakes. their domestic habits. as of those of the Mf 
COPPET, or Corer, a parish and town of Swit- | males are equally secluded, and they have thelt 
zerland, in the cant. de Vaud, district and 5 m. SSW | polygamy, and circumcise their children. They 
of Nyon, and 9 m. NNE of Geneva, on the W bank | cular quarter in Cairo; few of them are opulent, 
of the lake of Geneva. Pop., Protestant, 467. It eeceey heron Ga mcent aa 
contains a fine castle belonging to the lords of Cop- | higher branches of know are taught. Intoxication 
pet and noted as the burying place of Neckar and | quent vice amongst the C. In the manufactories of 
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adame de Staél. many are employed as handloom weavers. The C. profess 
COPPINGFORD, a parish of Huntingdonshire, 6 compere en descendants of the ancient being 


m. § of Stilton. Area 1,030 acres, Pop. 65. Mussulmans, as an inferior race; but 
COPPITO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Ab-’} for believing that the Christian C. alone are of the old E; 
rozzo-Ultra, 8 m. NW of Aquila, on the r. bank of | ily: Though education among 


f 


the Aterno. Pop. 675. : nas Hey te Gea red Ghaaiee: 


COPPULL, a chapelry in the p. of Standish, Lan- 
eashire, 44 m. SSW of Chorley, near the Wigan and 
Preston railway. | Area 2,279 acres. Pop. 1,107. 

COPSTON-MAGNA, a hamlet in the p. of Monks- 
ee Warwickshire, 63m. ESE of Nuneaton. Pop. 
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the 16th cent, Vanoleb, who was there in the latter part of the 
17th cent., saw the last of the C. to whom this lan: could be 

to be vernacular. It is an original tongue, having no dis- 
tinct affinity with any other; though many Greek words have 
been fnttodaned: unaltered, by Christian writers, and several 
terms appear to have been anciently borrowed from the Hebrew, 
The Coptic version of the New Testament is valuable on account 
of its antiquity, dating, according to several critics, as early as 
the 2d cent., and not later than the 5th at the lowest computa- 
tion, Asa relic of the ancient Egyptian, also, the C. language is 
deserving of attention; and the light which a study of the frag- 
ments written in it will throw on the history and antiquities of 
ancient Egypt has been shown in the works of M. Quattemere 
and M. Champollion. 

COPUL, a fortified town of Hindostan, in the 
proy. and 110 m. SSE of Bejapore, on a mountain 
near an affluent of the Tungabudra, in N lat. 15° 
20’, E long. 76° 12’ 30”. It was formerly considered 
one of the strongest fortresses in India, and in 1790 
held out against the Nizam army for six months. 

COQ (Le), or Braknas, a town of Senegambia, 
in the kingdom of Futa-Toro, on the S bank of the 
Senegal, at the W extremity of an island formed by 
an inosculation of that rivér, and a little to the SW 
of Podor or Fort George. Pop. 5,000, ag 4 Moors. 
—About 5 m. NW is the Escale du Coq or Braknas, 
called also the Escale de Donaye,evhich forms the 
great entrepot for gums from the forests on the N 
side of the Senegal. See Braknas. 

COQUEIROS, an island of Brazil, in the prov. 
and 8 m. N of Rio-de-Janciro, and purish of the 
ilha do Governador.—Also a town of the prov. of 
Sergipe, on the shore of the Atlantic, at the mouth 
of the Irapirany or Vaza-Barris. 

COQUET. See Cocker. 

COQUILLE, or Arcnay, « small river of France, 
in the dep. of the Céte-d’Or, which takes its rise be- 
tween Mortot and Chandarcon, and efter a course of 
about 9 m.falls into the r. side of the Revinson, near 
the village of Taperon. 

COQUILLE (La), a hamlet of France, in the dep. 
of the Dordogne, cant. of Jumillac-le-Grand, com. of 
Sainte-Marie-de-Frugie. Pop. 180. 

COQUIMBO, a department of Chili, bounded on 
the N by Copiapo; on the E. by the Andes; on the 
SE ted concagua; on the SW by Quillota; and on 
the W by the Pacific. It is 120 m. in length, and 
110°m. in breadth. Area 31,899 sq. m. [ Weimar 
Almanach), Estimated pop. 30,000. Its rivers are 
the Coquimbo, Tongoi, Limari, and Chuapa. The 
surface is for the most part broken and unwatered. 
Rain, indeed, sometimes does not fall for two or 
three years. The coast exhibits remarkable proofs of 
successive changes in the relative level of sea and 
land, in a series of five narrow, gently sloping terraces, 
which rise one behind the other, and are formed of 
shingle, and covered with sea-shells. [Darwin.] These 
terraces front the bay of C. and sweep up the valley. 
They are finely.described by Captain Hall in the 2d 
vol. of his Lxtracts from a Journal. The soil pro- 
duces, though not in abundance, grain, wine, olives, 
and oil of excellent ogee There are both in the 

and in hills' towards the sea, many 

mines, likewise some of silver, copper, lead, sul- 

ur, white lime, and salt; but the metal most abun- 

_ dantly produced is copper, large quantities of which 

_ Coquiato, or La Serena, the capital of the above 

_ prov., is situated near the motith and on the S side of 
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pop. at 6,000 in 1825-6. In 1838 it is said to have 
contained 10,000. The streets are built in straight 
lines, and the houses are disjoined from each other 
by large gardens, which are well supplied with water 
by a canal from the river, which -is brought into 
the town, and subdivided into lesser channels that 
convey it to the houses and gardens. Besides the 
parish-ehurch, C. contains several convents, and a 
college formerly belonging to the Jesuits. The city 
is healthy, and enjoys a great uniformity of temp. 
throughout the year, bones the name it received from 
the old Spanish inhabitants La Serena. The country 
around the city, except where irrigated, is an arid 
sandy desert, covered with loose sand of the new red 
sandstone series. In the vicinity, the rocks dre of a 
transition granite, with masses of porphyry in veins. 
The intervening space betwixt C. and its port is a 
marsh from which the sea has retired, and only wants 
draining to render it extremely valuable. Its port, 
in § lat. 29° 55’ 10”, W long. 71° 25’ 10”, is little 
more than a collection of huts, with a custom-house, 
situated at the head of a small indentation of the 
coast open to the N. There is sufficient depth of 
water here for large vessels; but the port has only 
one narrow entrance, and a rough short sea is often 
experienced here [ Blanckley]: besides no fresh water 
can be procured, and supplies of all kinds, except 
shell-fish, are scarce and dear. Supplies are chiefly 
obtained from Santiago or Valparaiso. From 500,000 
to 550,000 dollars, besides gold, are annually exported 
from C. to Europe; but the duty on this article being 
very heavy, it is frequently smuggled on board, con- 
sequently no estimate of the quantity shipped can be 
formed. In 1884, 83,979 mares of silver, and 42,860 
quintals of copper were exported from this place; in 
1839, 15,087 marcs of native sulphur, 29,457 ewt. of 
copper, and 23,053 ewt. of copper ore. C. was re- 
peutedly taken and plundered during the 16th and 
17th cent. 

COQUIN SOUND, an indentation of the W coast 
of Greenland, to the N of Baal’s river. 

CORA, or Cort, a town of the Papal states, in 
the deleg. of Frosinone, and 9 m. ESE of Velletri, 
on the Volscian ridge. Its streets are closely huddled 
together, and climb steeply up the declivity. Pop. 
3,000. It is a place of high antiquity, and there are 
numerous ancient remains here. 

CORAGAO-DE-JESUS, a parish of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Minas-Geraes, situated in the Serra-de- 
Hucambira, 82 m. NE of Formiga. The rearing of 
cattle forms the only industrial employment of the 
inhabitants, who are of the poorest desceljiion: 

CORACE, a river of Naples, which takes its rise 
in the Apennines near the S confines of the prov. of 
Calabria-Citra, runs through the N part of Calabria- 
Ultra, and falls into the gulf of Squillace, at Catan- 
zaro,6m. NE 2 Squillace, after a total course SSE 
of about 80 m. 

CORACHIE. See Kunacut. 


CORAGIAS, a tribe of South American Indians who 
the banks of the Araguaya and Tocantins, in the prov. of 


CORAH, See Koran. ~ 
CORAL, a small rocky island 
coast of the prov. of Siio-Paulo, to 
of P. in S lat. 25° 45’ 49”. 
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length, from NE to SW; and its greatest breadth is 
60 m. The inhabitants belong to the same stock as 
the Ashantees, but are superior to that people in in- 
telligence and civilization. The cap., of the same 
name, is 60 m. NE of Coomassie. 

CORAX (Mount), or Vepriarrza, a mountain- 
range of Greece, diverging from Parnassus, and run- 
ning S towards Lepanto. i. 

(ORAPAS, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Matto- 
Grosso, on the 1. bank of the Canastra, 80 m. NE of 
Fort-Principe-de-Beira. : 

CORATO, a town of Naples, cap. of a circondario, 
in the prov. of the Terra-di-Bari, district and 15 m. 
SSE of Barletta. Pop. 13,168. It contains a handsome 
church, several convents, and an orphan’s asylum. 

CORAY, a commune and town of France, in the 
dep. of Finist®re, cant. of Chateauneuf-du-Faon, 18 
m. SE of Chateaulin. Pop. 1,640. 

CORAZON (Et), a summit of the Andes, in the 
republic of Ecuador, prov. of Pichincha, 25 m. SSW 
of Quito, in § lat. 0° 34°18”. It has an alt. of 15,795 
ft., and gives origin to some of the head-streams of 
the Esmeraldas. It derives its name from the heart- 
shape of its outline. 

CORBACH, or Korpacn, a town, cap. of the 

rincipality and 10 m. NW of Waldeck, and 30 m. 
W of Cassel, on the Itter, by which the new is sepa- 
rated from the old town. Pop. 2,200. It contains a 
castle, two churches, a gymnasium, and an orphan’s 

Jum, and has some manufactures of woollen fabrics. 

CORBALLIS, a village in the p. of Duleek, co. 
Meath, 3% m. Sof Drogheda. 

CORBALLY, a parish in co. Cork, 5} m. SW of 
Cork. Area 869 acres. Pop. 108.—Also a parish, 
partly in King’s co., Leinster, but chiefly in co. Tip- 
perary; in the vicinity of Roscrea and Borris-in- 
Ossory. Area of the Tipperary section, 11,879 acres. 
Pop. of the whole, in 1831, 3,090; in 1851, 3,626.— 
Also a parish in co. Waterford, 64 m. SSE of Water- 
ford. Area 725 acres. Pop. 256.—Also a village in 
the p. of Castle-Connor, co. Sligo. 

CORBARA, a commune and beautiful village of 
the island of Corsica, cant. of L’Ile Rousse, 9 m. 
ENE of Calvi. Pop. 1,144. Along the coast ‘here 
are fine granite quarries. . 

CORBEAU, a village of Champlain township, 
Clinton co., in the state of New York, U. S. 

CORBELL, an arrondissement, canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Seine-et-Oise, 
The arrond., comprising an area of 60,004 hectares, 
contains 4 cant., viz.: Arpajon, Boissy-Saint-Léger, 
Corbeil, and Longjumeau. Pop. in 1831, ‘66,783; in 
1846, 60,198. The cant. comprises 26 com. Pop. 
in 1831, 16,297; in 1841, 18,523. The town is situ- 
ated on the 1. bank of the Seine, at the confluence of 
the Essonne, and opposite Vieux-Corbeil, at an alt. 
of 147 ft. above sea-level, 21 m. SSE of Paris, and 
24 m. SE of Versailles. Pop. in 1789, 2,522; in 
1821, 3,481; in 1836, 3,690; and in 1846, 4,455. It 
has several churches, a library, a theatre, &., but de- 
rives its chief importance from its trade and manu- 
facturing industry. The former consists chiefly in 
te and flour, for whieh it is the principal entrepot 

ithe Paris market. Sugar, leather, chintzes, calico, 
cashmeres, and silk hats, form the chief articles of lo- 
cal manufacture. On the banks of the rivers are nu- 
merous flour-mills. Fairs are held twice a-year, and 


Be. markets sore ft communication with | 
aris is maintained by railroad and steam-boats.—C. 
_ was originally a place 
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in the dep. of Loiret, cant. of Ferritres, 9 m. NW of 
Montargis. Saffron is extensively cultivated here. 

CORBELIN, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
Nievre, cant. of Varzy, on a stream of the same name 
which flows froth the etang of C. to the Sosay.—Also 
a commune in the dep. of Istre, cant. of Pont-de- 
Beauvoisin, 5 m. NE of La Tour-du-Pin. Pop. 1,801. 

CORBENAY, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Hante-Saone, cant. of Saint-Loup. Pop. 1,007. 

CORBENY, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Aisne, cant. of Craonne, 10 m. SE of 
Laon. Pop. 925, : 

CORBE'RE, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Pyrenees-Orientales, cant. of Millas, 12 
m. WSW of Perpignan. Pop. 1,361. 

CORBETTA, a town of Venetian-Lombirdy, in 
the gov. of Milan, deleg. and 20 m. NW of Pavia, 
Pop. 8,500. 

CORBIE, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of Somme, arrond. of Amiens. The cant., 
comprising 24 com., had a pop. of 21,300 in 1841.— 
The town ie'sitnated on the r. bank of the Somme, 
8 m. E of Astiens,:on the Great Northern railway 
from Paris to.the-coast, by which it is 163 kilom. 
distant from Paris, and 78 kilom. from Douai. Pop. 
2,745. It is a place of some manufacturing industry ; 
and was at one time a strongly fortified town. 

CORBIERES, or Korpers, a parish and village 
of Switzerland, in the cant. and 8 m. § of Friburg, 
near the r. bank of the Sarime, and at an alt. of 2,352 
ft. above sea-level. Pop. 193, Protestants. 

CORBIE‘RES (Lss), a mountain-range in France, 
in the deps. of Aude and Pyrenees-Orientales, a con- 
trefort of the Pyrenees, separating the basin of the 
Aude from that.of the Agly and the Tet. Its culmi- 
nating point is the Roc Blanc, near Querigut. The 
Montagne d’Alaric and the Carcassone hills are spurs 
of the C. 

CORBIGNY, a canton, commune,’ and town of 
France, in the dep. of Nitvre, arrond. of Clamecy.— 
The cant. comprises 15. com. Pop. 12,369.--The 
town is on the |. bank of the Anguison, near its con- 
a with the Yonne, 18 m. SSE of Clamecy. Pop. 
2,124. 

CORBON, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Orne, cant. and 6 m. SE of Mortagne. Pop. 324. 
It gave name to the ancient district of Corbonmais. 

CORBONES, a river of Spain, in the prov. of Se- 
ville, rising in the sierra 12 m. NNE of Ronda, and 





flowing to the Guadalquivir, which it joins on the 1. 


bank, after a course of 45 m. from SSE to NNW. . 

CORBONOD, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Ain, cant. and } m. NW of Seyssel. Pop. 1,382. 

CORBRIDGE, a parish and village in Northum- 
berland, on the N bank of the ‘Tyne, 44 m. E of Hex- 
ham, intersected by the Newcastle and Carlisle rail- 
way, which has a station here 17 m. from New 
and 42}'m. from Carlisle. Area of p. 13,130 acres. 
Pop. in 1801, 1,744; in 1851, 2,163. Large fairs for 
the sale of live stock are held here. 

CORBY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 83 m. S of Lin- 
coln, on the river Glen. Area 2,726 acres, Pop. 
958.—Also a p. in Northamptonshire, 3 m. SE of 
a Area 2,800 acres. Pop. 860. 

CORBY ( che fnead tn tho hoor Wome 
Cumberland; the former in the p. of W 5} 


acres. Pep. 297, Area of Little C. 355-acres. - 
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CORCIEUX, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of Vosges, arrond, of Saint-Dié. 
Pop, 11,947.—The 
com., 8 m. S of Saint-Di¢, has a pop. of 1,558. 

CORCLONE, a parish in Queen's co., 24+ m. NE 
of mo Area 8,644 acres. Pop. 572. 

CORCOLES, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 36 
m. ESE of Guadalaxara, near the r’ bank of the 
Guadiela. 

CORCOMOHIDE, a parish in cos. Cork and Lim- 
erick, 9 m. § of Rathkeale. Area of Cork section 
440 acres; of Limerick section 9,578 acres. Pop, of 
the whole 4,023. 

CORCORA, a town of Abessinia, in the prov. of 
Wojerat, 65 m. SSE of Antalo. 

RCOVADO, a beautiful conical mountain of 
Brazil, rising above the city of Rio-de-Janeiro,,on the 
N side of the valley of Laranjeiras, to an alt. of 2,806 
ft. [Beechey.] The city, with its suburbs, embraces 
the N and E sides of the foot of the C., into the very 
defiles of which the adjacent hamlets rise picturesque- 
ly. The summit of the C. consists of two granitic 
peaks, parted by a narrow ravine. The view from the 
summit is wonderfully fine, compriging the valley of 
Laranjeiras, the city, the whole extent of the bay, the 
distant range of the Orgiios, the Lagoa-de-Rodrigo- 
de-Freitas, the placid bay of Bota-Fogo, the Sugar- 
loaf monntain, and the peaks of Gavia and Tijuca. 

part of the mountain is covered with a 


. dense forest, which varies considerably in character 


with the alt. Towards the summit large trees be- 
come rare; while bamboos and ferns are numerous, 
and flowering shrubs and parasites extend the whole 
way. The C. is the great reservoir whieh supplies 
the city of Rio with water. The vapours raised from 
_the Atlantic are intercepted by this lofty peak, round 
“which they collect and congregate in the form of 
dense mists during the greater part of the year, and 
descend in numerous rills down the sides, particularly 
on the N or that which faces the city. Here they 
unite to form a copious cataract, which falls into a 
natural reservoir, whence they are conducted by a 
fine aqueduct, constructed by Albuquerque in 1719, 
to the convent of Santa Theresa, and thence across 
the valley, by a magnificent arcade completed in 
1750, to the hill of San Antonio, whence it descends 
to the city by a canal 3 m. in length, consisting of 
two walls 6 4 high, and arched over, with sufficient 
oe for workmen to enter it occasionally, and open- 
gs.at intervals for light and air,—There is a volca- 
nic mountain of the same name in Chiloe, in S lat. 
- 48° 11’ 20”, W long. 72° 48’ 40”, 93 m. from San 


Carlos. It is often in violent action. 


ON, a small fishing-town of Spain, in 
the prov. of La Corogne, on a bay of the 
Finistére. Pop. 864. 
regu- 


CORDE’AC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
cant. of Mens. Pop. 1,081. 
Cc ELLE, a commune of Franee, in the dep. of 
Loire, cant. of Saint-Symphorien-de-Lay, 6 m. 8 of 
e. Pop. 1,810. ; ‘ 


f Loire-Inferieure, cant. of Saint-Etienne. 
,near the r, bank of the Loire. Pop. 


] . in 
same name, to the E of Cape 
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ring cold blasts which sweep down from the sno 





1,500 ft. high. The anchorage is-good in 6 to 


CORDEVOLE, a river of N Italy, which rises in 
Tyrol, 18 m. SE of Brixen; flows N through the 
Lombardo- Venetian prov. of Belluno, passing Agordo ; 
aoe altae a course of 48 m,, joins the Piave near 

i. 

He ILLERA. See age * R ‘ 

OBILLA,‘a village of Spain, in the prov. 
aud 14 m. E of Salamanca, want: of Bracamonte. 

CORDOBIN, a village of Spain, in the prov, and 
24 m.. SW of Bu partido of Najera, between the 
rivers Glera and Cardenas. 

CO’RDOVA, or Co’rpora, a province of Spain, 
forming part of Andalusia, though formerly consti- 
tuting an independent kingdom. It is bounded on the 
N by the provs. of Badajoz and Ciudad Real; on the E 
by Jaen; on the SE by Grenada and Malaga; on the S 
and SW by Seville. It has a superficial area of 336 
Spanish sq. leagues, or 4,157 sq. m.; with a pop. in 
1883 of 815,459, It is divided into two natural sec- 
tions, known as the ‘sierra’ and the ‘ campina,’ by the 
Guadalquivir, which flows through it fram NE to 
SW. The part to the NW of that noble stream, 
called the -sierra, is chiefly occupied by the great 
range of mountains called the Sierra Morena, and 
some of its advanced branches. These often consist 
of ranges of steep and bare rocks, some of which are 
covered with perpetual snow, and separated by ngr- 
row and fertile valleys, which, with the sides of the 
lower hills, yield abundance of fruit, or afford pasture 
for flocks and herds. On the opposite side of the 
river, the country stretches into a wide and fertile 
plain, the campina, forming one of the richest districts 
in the Peninsula. Though but indifferently culti- 
vated, it has.long been noted for its produce of grain, 
fruit, wine, and olives. ‘The Guadalquivir, being na- 
vigable in this prov., greatly promotes its prosperity ; 
and several tributary streams flow into this river, 
which contribute to the beauty and fertility of the 
country. Among these are the Salado, the Guadajoz, 
the Guadamelluto, the Las Yeguas, the Arenales, and 
the Guadiato, all having their head-waters in the 
Sierra Morena. From the situation and varied sur- 
facesof this prov., its climate is diversified, and the 
temp. ranges through all gradations under the pierc- 


summits of the Morena, to the heated air ascend- 
ing from the sultry plains.—C. was a Moorish king- 
dom, founded in the 8th cent., and which Jasted till 
1286, when it was conquered by Ferdinand of Cas- 
tile, and has ever since been attached to that king- 
dom. It is divided into 16 partidos, viz.: Aguilar, 
Baena, Bujalance, Cabra, fordova ee 2p, 
Fuentesbejuna, Inojosa, Lucena, Montilla, Montoro, 
Posadas, Pozoblanco, Pri La Rambla, and Rute. 
Tt forms the bishopric of C., under the archb, of To- 
ledo, and, in military affairs, is dependent upon the 





are ova, Lucena, and Montilla. 

Cornova, the capital of the above prov., is, plea- 
santly situated at the foot of a ridge of mountains, ) 
and at the entrance of a spacious , about 84 m, 
NE of Seville, and 112 m. NW of in Nuat 
87° 52’ 13”, W long. 4° 45’ 58”, and at an alt, ie 
sea-level of 74 ft It stands on the N bank of 
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the cloud-capped Sierra Morena, The city is seen 
to great advantage from the bridge, ‘The shape of 
the town is rectangular, extending from E to W. It 
is surrounded by walls, flanked with towers; part of 
its fortifications are ascribed to the Romans and part 
to the Arabs. The walls enclose a great space of 
ground, but much of it is laid out in gardens and 
orchards. Its suburbs are also extensive and hand- 
some, particularly that on the 8 side of the river. 
Most of the streets, as in many old towns, are “ nar- 
row, crooked, jagged,” execrably paved, and dirty, 
and lined with white-washed poverty-stricken houses, 
most of them without glass; but there are a few 
good houses in the W or higher part of the city, and 
the plaza-mayor, plaza-real, or plaza-de-la- Constitucion 
—the. name varying according to circumstances—or 

rincipal square, is noted for its size, regularity, and 

andsome piazzas.--The cathedral isthe most remark- 
able edifice now remaining at C. It is a magnificent 
monument, and unique of its kind, being in fact an old 
mosque, which still retains its original name, and is 
called La Mezquita. It is reported to have been begun 
in the year 170 of the Hegira, or 786 of the Christian 
era, and completed in 795. It stands on the site of 
an ancient cathedral built by the Goths; and where 
stood, in the. time of the Romans, a temple of Janus. 
{his mosque was converted into a church after the 
conquest of C. by the king of Castile. It is an insu- 


lated edifice of immense size, situated at the opening 
of four handsome streets, and according to a recent 
but anonymous writer is 620 ft. long and 440 ft. wide; 
but according to Captain Scott is 394 ft. from E to 
W, and 356 ft. from N to S. Of the length first 
mentioned, we are however informed, 210 ft.,:at the 
entrance or N end, is occupied by an atrio or L segeeg 
e 


hollow and vaulted beneath, and open to sky, 
lanted with orange and citron trees, and surrounded 
y galleries and pillars. Another recent writer gives 
440 ft. as the length, and 210 ft. as the width, of this 
court. The materials of which this structure is com- 
posed are of the most valuable kinds, the ornaments 
protean, and the number of rich and variegated co- 
umns—of polished jasper, marble, porphyry, verd- 
antique, and granite—used in its construction is said 
to have originally exceeded 1,000, and there are still 
$34. These pillars form 19 naves‘running from N to 
S, with the pillars standing 19 ft. asunder, excepting 
in the mikrab, which is 27 ft. wide; and 31 trans- 
verse naves running from E to W, with the pillars 9 
ft. asunder, The columns are of every possible form; 
_ but mostly 18 inches in diam., and rising only 9 ft. 
above the pavement. The roof is composed of richly 
ones Lof the allerce, oa — species 
of pine. ‘They support a triple set of arches, mostly 
of the Moorish or OR ae form, of different 
heights,—one crossing the 19 large naves, the other 
two, at t angles tothese, crossing the transverse 
nayes. average elevation of the building is 35 
ft.; but the exterior wall, on account of the inequality 
se | pcan apet niggas eg Peg 
gloomy and unprepossessing. e interior is 
cupolas, producing a very unequal 

In the centre an enormous 
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of the Moorish kings is large 

ut has been converted into stables 
conieiet 0 f the best 
gree, but are now empty.—C. was formerly 
where the various arts and sciences were 
tivated, both under the Romans and the Moors. 
manufacturing industry embraces ribbon - weavi 
hat-making, and the preparation of parchment 
morocco leather. It gives name to a particular 
of leather, called cordovan or cordwain.—The 
of this city is said to have been great in 
time of the Moors; and both the extent of its walls 
and the ruins of its edifices evince that it once con- 
tained far more inhabitants than its present number, 
which is only 41,976. The inhabitants, says 
Scott, “are a diminutive race, and the most ifl-look- 
ing I have seen in Spain;” and Sir A. C. Brooke 
enhances this character by informing us that “the 
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inhabitants of C. are probably the most bigotted of * 


any town in Spain.”—The summer-stream of the Gua-_ 
dalquivir at C. has but a small volume of water; and 
this is so much reduced by the streams led off for ir- 
rigating purposes and mill-races that during 9 months 
of the year the grgaver part of its wide sandy bed is 
left dry. Captain Scott is of opinion that by d 
ering the channel it might be made navigable for 
barges and trading-vessels downwards to Seville; at 
present it is only navigable for small boats. It over- 
flows its banks 7 ae, after heavy rain.—C. 
was founded by the ans, Silius Italicus says, be- 
fore the second Punic war. Strabo attributes its 
establishment to Marcellus, the individual 

known in the civil wars between Pompey and Caesar, 
and calls it the first Roman colony established in 
Betica. Tt was fi first called Corduba, and after- 
wards Colonia-patricii i 

that the original ci 
the river. It 

to those of the Goths. When the M 

Spain, it made an obstinate resistance, and was be- 
sieged in vain, till it fell by the treachery of a shep- 
herd, who introduced the besiegers into the town. 
The governor and fortified themselves 
in the church of St. George, where they resisted all 
the efforts of the enemy for three months, but were 
at last overpowered. Under the Moors, C. was at 
first subject to the caliphs of Damascus, of the 
family of Ben-Omia; but a favourable revolution 
took place, and the renowned Abdalrahman 


3 but there is reason to believe 


the sovereignty, and made C. the capital of his new 


empire. Moorish historians affirm that, under the 
most 
of the 
contained 1,600 mosques, 900 baths, 
262,300 houses, and a pop. not far short of 1, 
It was the birthplace of the two Senecas, of 
Avicenna, Aberrées, the architect Fernan 


9th and beginning of the 10th centuries, 
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the termination of the E and central ridges of the 
continent; running from N to S$ about 120 m., and 
from E to W about 50 m., and composed of several 
ridges running SE and NW, and rising from 2,500 to 
8,000 ft. above the plain, It is almost entirely free 
from vegetation.on the ridges, but in the valleys, 
prickly pears, grasses, and a few larger trees, abound. 
On the summits, in some places, are large masses of 
gneiss which seem artificially arranged and laid across 
each other like Drvidical remains. The logical 
formation of this sierra is chiefly granite syenite; 
clay-slate nowhere appears. 
ORDOVA, a large city of Mexico, in the state 

of Vera Cruz, in N lat. 18° 50’, W long. 99° 56’, 150 
m. ENE of Mexico, at the foot of the Volean-d’Ori- 
zaba. It contains several good streets, paved, and 
mostly built of stone, with a magnificent church. 
There is also.a fine market square, surrounded on 
three sides by Gothic arcades; the cathedral being 
on the fourth, and a large fountain of pure water in 
the centre. The neighbouring country is very rich, 
the soil being a deep clay, on which both European 
and tropical fruits grow to perfection. C., in con- 
junction with Orizaba, is noted chiefly, however, for 
being the place around which nearly all the tobacco 
grown for the home-consumption of Mexico is culti- 
vated. The sugar-cane.also grows so well in its neigh- 
bourhood, that above 30 mills have been worked at 
one time in making that necessary article.. The in- 
habitants are not, however, so numerous as might be 
expected, in a spot where nature has done so much 
to assist man: 3,000 or 4,000 Spaniards, Mestizoes, 
Mulattos, and Indians, being the total pop. . 

CORDOVA, a village in Rock Island co., in the 
state of Illinois, U. S., 166 m. NNW of Springfield. 

CORDOVADO, a town of Venetian Lombardy, 
in the gov. of Venice, deleg. and 20 m. 8 of Udino. 
Pop. 8,000. ; 

ORDOVAN, or Tour-de-Corpovan, a well- 

known lighthouse on the W coast of France, on a 
rocky islet at the mouth of the Garonne, in N lat, 
45° 35’ 14”, E long. 1° 10 17”, about 2 leagues from 
Bordeaux. Its lantern is 207 ft. above high water, 
and its light may be seen at 24 m. distance in clear 
weather. It is revolving; the interval of reyolution 
being one minute; and each bright flash of white is 
immediately preceded by a fainter reddish one. This 
tower was un by Louis-de-Foix, in the of 
Henry IL, in 1584; and was finished in 1610. From* 
its erection down to 1780, the light was derived from 
the flame of wood; but in that year M. Senoir sub- 
stituted oil-lamps with metal reflectors; and in 1822 
M. Fresnel introduced dioptric lenses, which, actin 
upon lamps of an improved construction, extend 
the range of illumination to the extraordinary dis~ 
tance mentioned above. ‘ 

CORE SOUND, a narrow channel lying between 
the coast of N Carolina, U. S., and Core bank, a v 
narrow slip of sand, which stretches from Garnoe 





skirting on the Pampas, and of the Pampas them- 
selves, is extremely monotonous: but in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sierra are dense woods and forests. 
The palm-treé, the aloe, the cactus, and the combre, 
are the principal trees. About 60 m. from the capi- 
tal, at Ramauso, commences a saline plain, 210 m. 
long, in which nothing grows but the Salisola kali, 
which here reaches a height of 4 yards, amid glitter- 
ing incrustations of fossil salt. This rov. is cele- 
brated for its woollen manufactures, and for its breed 
of horses and cattle: it receives in return for these 
articles of export, wine and grain from Cuyo and 
Chili, and brandy from San Juan-de-la-Frontera; 
and it supplies itself with fruits and meat. The 
common fraits are apples, cherries, figs, peaches, 
grapes, melons, and pomegranates. The grape is 
not cultivated for wine.—In this prov. the chief 
towns or villages are Alta-Gracia, Concepcion, Car- 
lotta, Ranchos, Tutumba, San - Javier, Rio - Seco, 
Frayle-Muerto, Soto, Pichano, Quilino, Yschitin, La 
‘Toma, San-Marcos, and Cruz-Alta; but there is a 
very scanty pop. in each, the greater part of the pop. 
being scattered over the country in the haciendas or 
grazing-establishments. The Pep: in 1822-3 was 
"85,000.—The governor is elected by a provincial 
' junta, but has almost arbitrary power. 

There are several towns in this extensive dist., the 


= ‘capital of which, Corpova-pr-1a-Nupva-Anpa- 






































tuo, is in S lat. 31° 26’ 14”, W long. 63° 15’, 172 
leagues W of Buenos Ayres, on the banks of the 
} Rio Primera, which is here from 100 to 150 yards 
broad, at the foot of the Sierra-de-C. It stands on 
marshy but rich soil, and is well sheltered on the N 
and S. The adjacent country produces with irriga- 
tion m4 of corn, fruits, and veggtables; and being 
well supplied with cattle and good pasture, C., lying 
on the high road from Buenos Ayres to Lima, and 
) forming the centre of communication between Bue- 
nos A and the Upper provinces, enjoys, in peace- 
} able times, all the benefits of the trade between Peru 
and La Plata, and sends hides and wool to the capi- 
tal, and immense numbers of a strong and serviceable 
kind of mule to the Peruvian mines, together with 
woollen and cotton cloth and salt.. The streets are 
wide, but unpaved. The houses are for the most 
; part flat-roofed, and consist of several quadrangles 
upon the basement story, with an entrance, or porte 
cochére, es which there are often a or three 
rooms, It possesses several fine public buildings; 
- the cathedral, in particular, is a large and very 
_ handsome edifice, constructed in Moorish-Gothic fa- 
shion. There are also a spacious market-place, 3 
‘conventual churches, a bishop’s palace, several eccle- 
siastical establishments, and a university, inC. The 
latter while under the management of the Jesuits 
was an important institution, and contained a fine 
pri but has sunk to the scale of a provincial 
The streets are regularly paved and clean; 
the alameda, situated at one extremity of the city, i 
hong nade; and few places in the | inlet to Pamlico sound on the NE, to Cape Lookout 
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ment of a number of squatters having crossed over 
into his territory and settled there without his per- 
mission. Tauk-wang [the late’ emperor] was very 
angry about it, and ordered their houses to be burnt 
and themselves driven away, and Hegan, the military 
governor of Lyau-tong, who connived at their pro- 
ceedings, to be deprived of his office. ‘The emperor, 
however, did not inflict the full rigour of his sentence 
on his old friend and relative, but reduced him from 
the rank of duke to that of knight, and ordained that — 
he should henceforth be permitted to wear only & 
single instead of a double-eyed peacock’s feather.” 
There is no other instance of two nations bordering 
on each other, and standing so much in need of mu- 
tual good services, pursuing for so many centuries so 
anti-social a course. And what makes the matter 
still more wonderful is, that the king of C. owns alle- 
giance to the emperor of China, though the former _ 
enacts his own laws and governs his kingdom with- 
out any interference on the part of the latter. The 
Coreans themselves, on leaving their country for China, 
for purposes of trade, receive a passport, which on re- 
turning they must produce, otherwise they are not 
mitted to enter. ‘is known that this extraordi 
jealousy of all foreigners led to the extermination of 
the few Catholic priests in this country, in 1889. 

Name, &c.] Corea is called by ‘its inhabitants, . 
says Hamel, 7io-cen-koak; by the Mandshurs Solko 
and Solko-Kuron, ‘the kingdoit of Solko;’ and by the 
Chinese Kauli-que, or ‘the kingdom of Kauli.’ In 
modern times its official name is Chaosyen,—a name 
derived from two dynasties which once reigned in 
this country. Not above one-third of its meridional 
extent belongs to what is properly called the penin- 
sula. On the NjWV side it was parted from Lyau- 
tong by a strong wall, not much inferior to the Great 
wall of China, but some part of it was in a great mea- 
sure destroyed by the Mandshurs in their irruptions 
into the canadias which was one of their first con- 
quests. The rest, on the side of Mandshuria, was 
still standing and almost entire till about a century 
and a half ago, since which it has been gradually 
going to ruin. 

Mountains and Rivers.| The only well-known 
physical feature of the geography of C. is a high ram: 
of mountains running from N to 8S, and rae 
connected with the Mandshurian mountains. 1s 
long chain is called Chim-Tai, and, on entering the 
peninsula, skirts its E side, on the shore of the Ja- 
panese sea. Its medium alt. is estimated at 4,480 
French or 4,776 English ft.. The general inclination. 
of the land is to the W or to the Yellow sea. The 
coasts and adjoining islands are said to be rocky and 
difficult of access. On the W side, however, Basil 
bay is a safe and extensive harbour; and amongst 
the numberless islands off the coast there are now 
known to be bays and harbours in which all the na- 
vies of the world might ride in perfect security.— 
There are but two rivers of note known to Europeans 
in this region,—the Yalu-Kiang and the Tumen- 
Kiang, as they are called iy he Coe by the 
Mandshurs Yalu-Ula and Tumen-Ula, terms denot- 
I 1as | ing, in Mandshurian and Chinese, ‘a river.’ These 

n fixed, no observations whether of | two streams originate in the snowy mountain 
eee or once sees made 9 in the anced the N of 

on any | ; ie coasts. No Evropeans have 
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be considerably less than that laid down in the maps 
of D’Anville and Kampfer; as a great part of what 
was considered the W coast of C. was found by these 
navigators to consist of an immense assemblage of 
small islands occupying a space of 200 m. from N to 
S, and 60 m. from W to E. Having landed on one 
of the islands, or rather peaks, and ascended to its 
summit, 600 ft. above the sea, they found thgt the 
mainland was just discernible from it to the E. They 
endeavoured to count the islands in view, lying round 
them in thick clusters as far as the eye could reach, 
but differed in their computation of them: one 
reckoning 120, the other 170. When it is con- 
sidered that the point of view, occupied by these in- 
telligent officers, on this occasion, was neither very 
high nor very centrical, some idea may be formed of 
the multitude of detached masses, chiefly granite, 
which compose this immense archipelago. It follows, 
however, from this newly discovered fact, that 12,000 
sy. m. at least must be deducted from the supposed 
area of C. “Indeed more than this should be deducted, 
as Basil bay, on the W coast, would be situated, ac- 
cording to all preceding maps, 120 m. in the interior; 
the error in longitude of that bay being not less than 
2° 14’ too far W. But this immense assemblage of 
islands, amounting, it is supposed, to upwards of 
1,000, is a compensation to his Corean majesty for 
that portion of his continental dominions which our 
maps usually gave him; and his title of ‘King of ten 
thousand isles,’ must be acknowledged to be some- 
what appropriate. These isles are apparently all in- 
habited, and cultivated wherever practicable. Few 
of them exceed 8 or 4 m. in length, and the inter- 
vening channels are from 1 to 4 m. in breadth. When 
we reflect that the W coast of C. was never visited 
or even seen by Europeans, we need not wonder at 
our former ignorance with respect to it; but we may 
well wonder at that of the Chinese respecting a pen- 
insula so nigh their own coast, and a dependency of 
their own empire. It was the intention of that great 

rince, the emperor Kang-hi, that C. as well as 

andshuria should be included in the able and la- 
borious survey of the Chinese empire made by the 
Jesuits; but from the extreme jealousy of the king 
of C., and his urgent entreaties that no Christian 
missionaries should enter his kingdom, the emperor 
sentin ‘ions of them a Tartar mandarin, accompanied 
, by a Chinese doctor of the board-of-mathematics. 
The mandarin brought back a map of C. which he 
found in the royal F mage He went as far as the 
capital, and measured by a line the road to it from 
Fong-whang-ching, the frontier city of Lyau-tong on 
the side of G., in 40° 30’ 20” N Tet, and 7° 42’ E 
long. “ As we had no opportunity,” says father Re- 
gis, a Jesuit’ missionary, and one of those employed 
in the triangulation of the empire, “of viewing either 
the sea coast or interior of C., whereby we might ac- 
curately fit their situations, we do not pretend that 
the map is complete, but only the best that could be 
got. whole of the N limits are accurately de- 
fined, ag well as those on the side of Lyau-tong, and 
the several latitudes fixed by observation. But as to 
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- Olimate and Productions.| In the northern or con- 
tinental part of C. the culd is long and severe, though 
it lies in the latitude of Italy. “The snow falls here 
in such quantities as often renders it necessary for 
the inhabitants to dig passages under it, in order to 

from one house to another, and such as travel over 

@ snow wear boards under their shoes to prevent 
them from sinking, Even in the peninsula itself, the 
frost, Hamel, is so severe by the end of Novem- 
ber at King-ki-tao the capital—where he resided as 
a prisoner—in 37° 88’ N*lat., that the river was frozen 
across, and loaded horses passed over it. This ex- 


* 3essive cold may perhaps be accounted for by the 


mountainous nature of the country, and the vicinity 
of the great Mandshurian range, which forms its 
northefn frontier. It is, however, a well-known fact, 
that the cold increases progressively towards the 
East in the Asiatic continent.—Of minerals, C. is 
said to possess gold, silver, lead, iron, topazes, and 
rock-salt. The mountains in the north are covered 
with vast forests; and the soil of the peninsula is said 
to be fertile and well cultivated, and to produce 
abundance of wheat and rice, with fruits of all sorts, 
two harvests in the year. Buyt this is only pre- 
dicable of the southern provinces; for in the conti- 
nental the soil is barren, woody, and mountain- 

of wild animals, and but thinly inhabited: 


re no other grain but barley is produced, which is 
into a coarse b 


by the inhabitants. Yet we 
id by the missionaries, that the Coreans, like 

sir Chinese neighbours, cultivate the hills to the 

ry top, and cut them into terraces. In the 8 dis- 
tricts, besides abundance of every species of agricul- 
breeds of great 
and of small-sized cattle are reared., Domestic fowls, 

_ wild fowl, and every — of game abound; in the 
beavers, deer, wild boars, 


__N parts, sables, mart 
i oP rg Reptiles are said to abound in the 8: 


and in the rivers that dangerous amphibious reptile, 
yman, is frequent,—some of them, according to 
from 30 to 40 ft. in length. The pheasant is 

a native of the peninsula of C. The N provinces pro- 
‘duce the jinseng. Silk, flax, and cotton, are produced 
{ ‘peninsula; but as the Coreans are ignorant of 
weaving, the wool is exported to China and 

an. «According to one Chinese statistical account, 
uced; but such a fact is not mentioned in 

accounts. It may be produced in the 

part, but in the central and continental provinces 
the climate is certainly too cold to admit of its growth ; 
and Hamel, who was so long there, is entirely silent 
upon this point; yet he could hardly have failed of 
knowing or hearing of it if such was the fact. Tea 
not produced in China farther N than 87° 48’, in 
pro’ of Shan-tong. The oxen in C. are used 

or ploughing, and the horses for carriage.—Of the 

1 and commerce of this region almost no- 
‘isknown. The natives are said te-make a very 

from cotton. They also make 

rooms, and 
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kitchen-utensils, rice, cor, swine, paper, mats, oxen, 
furs, and horses of a small breed, for dogs, eats, lea- 
ther, pipes, stags’ horns, copper, horses, mules, and 
asses. 

Divisions.| Corea coutains at present 8 provinces— 
it has been differently divided at different times—whick. _ 
contain in all 40 kyen or great cities, 83 fus or cities 
of the, first rank, 58 chus‘or cities of the second rank, 
and 70 hyeen or cities of the third rank, besides a vast 
number of fortresses and castles dispersed in most 
parts of the country, and chiefly built on hills, all 
well garrisoned by a proportionable number of officers 
and soldiers. Hamel says that it contained in his 
day 360 cities and towns besides hill-forts. The chief 
province is King-hi, or ‘ province of the court,’ which 
lies in the centre. E of this is the prov. of Kiang- 
ywen, or ‘source of the river,’ or ‘the joy Pay 
springs,’ which was anciently the country of the Mis. 
The 8d prov., called Chao-sien, lies to the W of 
King-hi, and was the country of the ancient Mahaus.. 
The 4th, or northern prov., is Ping-an, or*the ‘ paci- 
fic.’ The 5th, Swenlo, is the southern proy., and 
was the country of the Pyen-haus. Chusin, om the 
SW side, is the 6th prov. The 7th, or NE prov., is 
the ancient country of the Kau-keeoulee; and the 8th 
prov., on the SE side, is King-shan, formerly the seat - 
of the Cheeou-haus. ‘ 

Population.| ‘The number of inhabitants is un- 
known, and whether the pop. is proportioned to the: 
extent of the country, we have no means of deter- 
mining. We are told by the Chinese historians, that 
in the reign of Kaut-song, of the Tang gt who 
conquered C, in the middle of the 8th cent., it eon- 
tained 170 principal cities, and 690,000 families. 
This, supposing five to a family, would make a total 
of more than 3,000,000, which is but a small number 
for a region whose surface is equal to one-half that 
of Asia Minor. 

The Coreans are represented as a stout, well-made” 
people, of agreeable aspect and polished manners, and 
inreligion, manners, and customs, bearing a great simi- 
larity to the Chinese, with whom, from time immemo- 
rial, they have been politically connected, but exeeed- 
ing even that reserved nation in shyness and timi- 
dity. This extreme caution respecting foreigners 
was exercised towards our navigators, s Hall 
and Maxwell. With every disposition to be kind and 
friendly to them, their chiefs were obviously under the 
influence of terror, lest, by roe any communi- 
cation with the people on shore, their heads should 
be endangered. ‘Their towns are much like those of 
the Chinese; but the houses are principally built of 
mud, without art, and destitute of congeniencs, and 
in some places are raised on stakes. houses of 
the nobility have more external show, and are sur- 
rounded with extensive gardens, It appears, from 
Hamel, that the nobles exercise in their respective 
districts a very oppressive fendal pow oO 
houses but their own to be roofed with tiles. The 
government has always been cal - 
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ture kneeling, 28 
— “ge Ire neg ; albare— sk such a right. 
escen ‘ it imo ‘or. at 
is not Enoweia sa archies—but to such of 
his sons as the king may think fit to appoint as hei 
ap it; and the nomination is con by the 
court of Peking. When the emperor of'China sends 
an embassy to C., theking is obliged to go*in 
person with all his gitards to receive him, at a dis- 
tance from his cay whilst, on the other hand, 
those of the C. prince to the gelestial court are re- 
ceived with little ceremony, and are even obliged to 
give precedence to a mandarin of the first rank.— 
The army is numerous, but would not be formidable 
to Europeans, and is furnished with bad muskets. 
The ships-of-war are superior to those of China, and 
~seemingly imitations of ortuguese galleys ; ary 
are mounted with small cannons, and wi 
fire-pots. pa 
There are two lan ‘used in C.,—the Chinese 

or foreign, and the {or vernacular. The for- 
mer is confined to the literati, who here, as in China, 
form a distinct order in the state, and are distin- 
guished by two fea‘ stuck in their caps. bed 
undergo many examinations, as in China, but the’ 
learning seems confined to the Butineopey of Confu- 
cius. The vernacular language is wholly different, 
and, like that of the Mandshurs, has a peculiar 
alphabet, which was probably introduced at an early 
period by the priests of Buddha or Fo. They write 
with pencils made of wolf’s hair, and print their 
books with wooden blocks. The Corean language is 
too little. known to enable us to say anyshing, satis- 
factory about it. It contains some Chinese and 
Mandshurian words, as might be expected; but the 
greater part of it belongs to neither, and is accord- 
ingly ranked by ig abi in his lyglot table of 
Asia, as a distinct language of i the cultivation 
and elucidation of whith, is left for some future tra- 
veller, who may have the good fortune to explore 
this all ‘but unknown region. Gutzlaff says it is 
similar in theory to the Japanese syllabic system; 
and has neither declension nor-conjugation.—What- 
ever of lear exists in C. is of Chinese origin, and 
is confined to the few who have embraced the system 
of Confucius. Buddhism is the prevailing system of 
io and worship; = ae pe are qyoante 
nd have many temples and monasteries, some | 

po eitetbrmes Apr 400 to 600 monks. Many of 
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a.town of*Italy, in the d 

20m. N of Lucca. Pop.1,159. 
CORELEY, a parish in Salop, 4 m. NNE of 1 

bury. Area 2,175 is a 
CORELLA, a town of Spain, i 

the prov. and 22 m, ESE of mo, on t' 

of the Alhama. Pop. 5,500. It has ex! 

quorice mahufactories. Fit Tha 
CORENTYNE. a large river of Guayana, 

by the junction of the Curuni and the Cutari, in N 

lat. 2° 20’ 50”, at a»point 612 ft. above sea-level. 

the confluence is a noble cataract, and the u 

rivers form a stream about 300 yards wide, ol 

flows towards the NNW, descending through a sé 
f rapids to the parallel of 5°, where, at the influx « 

the ‘abalaba, it assumes a more northerly course, 

and becomes navigable throughout to the sea, a dis- 

tance of nearly 150m. At 40 m. above its” 

mouth, it is 1 m. wide; at its mouth it is 4 m. wid 

and its estuary has a breadth of 9 m. It forms the 

boundary between British and Dutch Guayan 
CORFE, a parish in Somersetshire, 34 

Taunton. Area 1,127 acres. Pop. 396. ap ade 
CORFE-CASTgLE, a parish and borough in Bland- 

ford division of Dorset, 21 m. ESE of De 

and 116 m. SW of London, on the W side | 

small river Corfe, nearly in the centre of 

termed the isle of Purbeck. Area 9,860 acres, - 

in 1801, 1,344; in 1831, 1,712; in 1851, 1,966.—Th 

town is composed principally of two streets, presen 

ing little appearance of pro ive i t 

The inhabitants are fe Bs, 

works and stone quarries in the vicinity. 

to have derived its name, if not its ori 

importance, from. its castle, built on a 6 

hill, to the N of the town, from which it 

by a bridge of 4 high narrow arches, ero 

of great depth, but now dry. The castle 

are extensive, and some of the towers, 

wards are still in good preservation. The pai 

mentary forces, in 1645, reduced it to ruins. 

reform bill has deprived this place of its most i 

tant privilege, that of sending two members tc 

liament. The parish is now included in the 

boro’ of Wareham. , 

¢ MULLEN, a parish in Dorsetshire, 

af of Wimborne-Minster. Area 3,086 acres. 
CORFU’, the most considerable. of the 

islands, at the month of the A 

p of 39° 20’ and 39° 50’ N, se 
of Albania by a strait 
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face is estimated at 227 sq.m. Though C. is moun- | sphere; or blowing hot and sultry from the SE, arrive 
it is not of so rugged a character as many aiacget with moisture and fogs. In common with 
others composing the Ionian group; and its scenery | the surrounding countries, C. is subject to earth- 
is particularly sweet and enchanting. A lofty range | quakes, which, however, are seldom so violent as to 
runs through its whole a. intersected by another | occasion much damage. The shocks are said to-be 
at the N extremity, in which occurs the highest point | always from NW to SE. 
of the island. Mount San-Salvatore, or Pantokra- | C, is scantily provided with wood; that required 
‘tora—the ancient Jstone —in the NE part of the | for mechanical purposes is chiefly brought from Al- 
island, has an alt. of 2,979 ft. above sea-level. From | bania or Venice. Olives, vines, orange and lemon 
its summit the channel that separates C. from Epirus | orchards, a few fruit-trees cultivated around the 
seems narrowed to a river, and the ranges of Chi- | houses, and some oaks and elms, constitute the 
mera and Pindus, with many intervening vales, are | whole. Heaths of great size and beauty abound, 
visible; while to the S and SE the islands of Paxo, | From the want of shelter, there is a proportional 
Cephalonia, and Santa-Maura, rest like distant clouds | scarcity of game. Birds of passage do not resort to 
* on theblue waters of the Ionian sea; to the NW the | C. in equal numbers as to some of the other islands; 
coast of Italy is just visible above the horizon. This | and when they do come, it is chiefly to shun the cold 
mountain is composed of scaglia limestone. The | of Epirus. Wild swans, coots, and other aquatic 
N range is rocky and bare, except in some few places | fowls, are abundant, owing to the numerous lagunes 
where the olive takes root; but the longitudinal | and marshy grounds on the coast; fish is also plenti- 
ee is thickly covered to the summit with groves | ful in the surrounding seas. C. has thus few indi- 
of olive and cypress, and on the E side breaks into a | genous sources to maintain a numerous pop. With 
succession of hills of moderate elevation, which, with | the exception of goats, which appear to be a native 
the intervening valleys, are in some parts under cul- | species, and from the milk of which a considerable 
tivation, and in others richly wotded. The culmi- one of cheese is made, all capes either for 
nating point in the longitudinal range is Santa- | draught, for the saddle, or for subsistence, are brought 
Dacca, alt. 2,130 ft. The geological formation of the | hither from the continent. Compared with the natu-* 
island is nummulitic or scaglia liméstone, with con- | ral advantages possessed by C., neither agriculture 
siderable variation in the dip and strike. Many sili- | nor commerce is sufficiently extended among its 
ceous beds occar in the limestone [Hamilton]. The | inhabitants. The territorial property of the island 
shores are bold and abrupt, particularly those which | is vested in a few individuals, who, wanting capital 
‘face the Mediterranean; but on the SE side they are | themselves, are obliged to obtain it at a great pre- 
flat, swampy, and considered unhealthy.—There are | mium, while they have an uncertain return for their 
only four small rivers, or rather streams, in the | outlay and labour; and in some instances there is a 
island. One of these, the Potamo, discharges itself | singular complexity and minuteness of division in 
into the harbourvof C., about 2 mafrom the citadel; | the right of property, equally fatal to industry. Thus 
its course is sluggish, and its exhalations are sup- | the land not unfrequently belongs to one person, 
d to be injurious. In the low grounds, particu- | while the olive-trees npon it are the property of an- 
in the vicinity of the harbour, are several | other, and the right of cultivation is exercised by a 
marshy lakes or ponds; these were formerly more | third! These old entail tenures are being gradually 
numerous, but of late years much has been done by | done away. The surface, though suscepti A of im- 
draining to bring them under cultivation, Among | provement, is not peculiarly adapted either for the 
the hills are also several marshy lakes; the largest | plough or the pasturage of heavy cattle. Wheat isthe 
of which, 7 m. NW from the town of C., is about 6 | grain — cultivated. It is of excellent quality, and 
m. long by 2 m. broad. Beyond it is another of | yields in the proportion of 7 to 1; but the whole 
more limited extent. The soil of the island is a stiff | that is raised does not exceed four months’ consump- 
tenacious clay, extremely retentive of moisture; and | tion of the island. In proportion as the olive-trees 
nearly two-thirds of its surface is covered with trees, | are productive and the oil-market favourable, gene- 
principally olives, so that C. may be said to abound | ral agriculture is neglected .int C.; but recent official 
with what are generally considered sources of mala- | papers state that the cultivation of wheat and corn is 
ria. Dr. Hennen, in his Topography of that island, | extending, Unlike the other Ionian islands, C. pro- 
} ‘states “that there is scarcely a sq. m. free from | duces nocurrants. Its wealth may be said to consist 
| them, either as they proceed from decaytng vege- | almost solely in its olives; and this originated in a 
tables, underground moisture, or the more open | great measure from the encouragement long ago 
- swamp; and that every shower of rain, if sueceeded | held out by the Venetians, who, while in possession 
; ty heat, at whatever season of the year, is produc- | of this island, offered a specific reward for the planta- 
ve of miasmata.” Out of 153,000 acres, of which | tion of each tree. Under the operation of this 
bounty, C. was soon covered with olives, and their 
pro ion is still continued; so that, though the 
surface is comparatively destitute of woods, numer-_ 
ous copses everywhere appear. There are now, it is 
said, upwards of 3,000,000 of olive-trees on the island, 
licoglieydes, 
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island consists, 90,000 were under olives or vines 
_ in 1833, 22,000 were used for agricultural purposes, 
7,500 for B cet and about 33,500 were lying waste 
and uncaltivated.—The climate may generally be 
feelings thai is tadiented by th then et te rn f four differen 
an is indi the therm., of four t —the 
often shows a difference of 20° of temp. in codiglyes, and yates ti are 
of a few hours, The range on the average of | mon. The second 
years was from 44° to 90°; and the number of | oli 
which rain fell was 96 annually, Snow is 
laches ctl 
Ds, a short. cd. 
Fes tas go ell Feces iat 
is constantly to defend 
dinary quantity of 



































strong. Principally from mismanagement and ne- 
fleet of the vines, the whole annual aig he not 
exceed four months’ consumption of the d, and 
leaves 30,000 casks of 136 lbs. each to be ony capte 
for use. The.care of the vines is su ded by the 
attention bestowed on the olives; and, as if they were 
plants of the same nature, both are cultivated but 
once in two years, When preparing the groupd for 
olives, vines are planted as a secondary object along 
with them; and when the period of greatest matu- 
rity approaches, it commonly becomes necessary to 
root them out, that the olives may be preserved. A 
uantity of salt, sufficient for exportation, is procured 

m lagunes at Eftimo, Castrades, and Potamo. It 

is exported to Albania, not being so fine as to render 
it-acceptable in Italy; and, even in Albania, it bears 
a lower price than what is imported from other 
places. Gall-nuts and liqueurs in small quantities 
are the only exports from C. All the oil is car- 
ried to Venice; other commodities are exported 
to Leghorn, Trieste, Ancona, and Constantinople.— 
The imports to C. are equivalent to at least seven 
months’ consumption of the year. The inhabitants 
are totally dependent on other countries for all the 
larger quadrupeds, for a large supply of grain, and 
many articles of wearing apparel. Grain from the 
Morea and Romelia forms the principal import; be- 
sides which, 600 horses, 7,000 cattle, and 10,000 
sheep and calves, are annually brought from the 
same quarter. Salt-fish is imported from England, 
Holland, Leghorn, and Genoa; wine from Dalmatia 
or the Archipelago; woollen and cotton cloths from 
Trieste and Smyrna; Indian goods from Constanti- 
nople, Turkey yarns chiefly by the trade of Corfu; 
nevertheless, the total balance is in favour of the 
island, as the value of the exports exceeds that of 
the imports by about one-twelfth. Almost the whole 
trade is carried .on in foreign bottoms; for the only 
vessels lately belonging to C. were 2 or 3 barks of 
above 800 tons each, and a few galliots, which visited 
the neighbouring islands. The island is provided 
with three harbours, or rather roadsteads. That of 
Gouin, about 2 leagues from the town of C., is the 
best, consisting of a bay 1 m. in diam. completely 
land-locked, and with deep water close to the shore. 
Small quantities of naval stores were always kept in 
an arsenal here in the time of the Venetians; and, 
in order to facilitate communication with C., a rail- 
way was constructed in the year 1790. The situation 
is reputed unhealthy, from the neighbourhood of 
stagnant marshes and salt-pits.-—The island is di- 
vided into the 7 cantons of C., Liapades, Peretia, 
Agrafus, Spagus, Strongili, and Milichia. It sends 7 
members to the | 
" sen The total pop. of the island amounted in 
* 1808 to 44,526; in 1833 to 60,007, besides 9,040 
in the town of C. and in 85 vil- 
from 150 to 2,000 each. The num- 
_the schools in 1848 
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churches, and 233 priests. Under Venetian sway, { 
an archbishop named by the senate was appointed | 
by the pope, and, on his arrival, was received with 
both ecclesiastical and yg ay The greater 
hich nae Hebd otek aa 

which is a or chief priest, eh 
assemb] of the clergy and n 


by an He is — 
always of a noble family, and is invested with | 23 
pal powers. A cathedral, several churches, and some _ 
convents both of monks and nuns, are undertheruleof —} 4 
the pe who receives a salary from governnfent — 

of 100 dollars a-month. He remains five years in of- — 
fice, and then returns to the ordinary class of papas, re- 
taining nothing but some slight external decorations 
as a badge of his former greatness. The lower clergy» 
have a regular salary of only from 10 to I lars 
per ann., in addition to their fees on masses, mar-_ 
riages, baptisms, and burials: hence many are ob- — 
liged to apply themselves tomanual labour. Among 
the manners of the Corfiotes we find some remark- 
able instances of weakness and superstition. The 
festival of Saint Spiridion is particularly Wyn “9 
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art of the pop. adhere to 
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for the display of credulous delusion which atten 


History. This isi#d—the Corcyra, Drepanum, Macris, or 
Scheria of ithe ancients—was successively subject to the Greeks 
and Romans. When Italy was overrun by the Cc 
suffered universal pillage; and under the emperors of the East, 
participated in the different contests for domin At a later 
period, when Charles, king of Naples, ap its shores with 
the design of conquest, the evils of war were averted 
voluntary submission of its inhabitants. But having 
the Neapolitan yoke, it experienced an attack from the 
who succeeded in taking the chief towns, though were 
mately expelled. The apprehensions of the in! 
however, so much excited, that they implored aid e J 
vetians, and in doing so committed the island to their adminis- 
tration. The Genoese returned, and were repulsed. 
more formidable engmy now appeared in the who under 
the famous Barbarossa had before unsuccessfully invaded the 
island. In 1716, a powerful Ottoman army, aided by a large 
train of artillery, invested the capital; but after a brave defenee 
by Count Schulemburg, the commander, they were forced to 
retire with the loss of 15,000 men and 64 pieces of cannon, 
Venetian govermnent showed their gratitude to the count by 
erecting a white marble statue of him, with an appropriate 
scription, which still adorns the esplanade of the cap. The French 
made themselves masters of C. towards the latter end of the last 
cent,, and were allowed to retain it by the treaty of Campo For- 
mio in 1797, The fifth article of that treaty declares that “ his 
Majesty the Emperor, king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
that the French republic shall possess in full sovereignty the Ve- 
netian islands of the Levant, viz., Corfu, Zante, Ce; 
Santa-Maura, and other islands their dependencies; 
well as Butrinto L'Arta, Vonissa, and in general all 
Venetian establishments in Albania, situated lower than the 
of Lodrino.” In 1799, C, was taken by the Russians 

in 1800 the republic of the Seven united Ionian 
stituted under the protection of Russia and : 
peace of Tilsit these islands were once more ee 
from whom Britain took them in 1809-10, with the exception 
C., which was given up by the peace of Paris in 1814. _ 
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1g several centuries, and havi 
ct of keen contest among the b 
burope, is fortified with more than. care; 
oe nee on ce eect ex- 
£400,000 upon them, ially upon 
of Vito, which may now be ed as nearly 
pregnable, About 15,000 inhabitants — chiefly 
reeks, Venetians, and Jews—dwell in the town, to 
troops by whi 
the island is garrisoned. C. contains a payal 
military hospital, barracks for a number of men, and 
powder-magazines. By an accidental explosion of 
_ one ofethe latter, towards the earlier part of the 18th 
ent., not ‘less than 2,000 persons were killed and 
wounded; and by a similar catastrophe in 1789, 600 
lost their lives, 4 galleys and several barks were sunk 
in the harbour, and many houses severely dam 
As C. was the seat of government, it contained a 
for accommodating the governor - general when the 
Venetians held it;,this is now occupied by the univer- 
noble new palace 
was erected during the governorship of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, in front of which is a spacious military es- 
de, occupying the flat summit of the promon- 
tory between the town and the citadel. There are in 
town an archiepiscopal palace, a cathedral, several 
onasteries, and a theatre; and an excellent race- 
course affords amusement to the amateurs of that 
pa The houses are in general very diminutive, 
igh consisting of two or three stories high; the 
‘streets are narrow, with small arcades on each side. 
: ment steamer from Malta, after touching at 
lonia, Zante, and Patras, visif$ C. about the 7th 
and 20th of every month. The Austrian steamers 
_ between Trieste and Athens touch at C.; and there 
is a sailing-packet to Otranto once a-month. 
» CORGNAC, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of poctogne, cant. of Thiviers, on the r. 
‘op. 1,268. x 
_CORGNALLE, a town of Austria, in Illyria, in the 
le of Pisino, 12 m. E of Trieste. Pop. 800. In 
is the celebrated stalactite grotto of Vil- 


. See Korao. 
AMPTON, a parish of Hants, 4m. NE of 
p's Waltham. Area 2,410 acres. Sea 225. 
, or Coooruvurt, a town of Hindostan, in 
proy. of Allahabad, 30 m. ESE of Rewat, on a 
‘in, near the 1. bank of the Jone. 
a town of Spain, in Estremadura, cap. of 
dicial partido, in proy. and 35 m. 
, On a rising ground on the 1. bank of the Ala- 
hich is here crossed by a handsome bri 
its ancient 


of Ca- 


. Pop. 2,460. 
delegation and, 25 W of na, between the 
Misa and Cesano, he te mual fairs, 

co A, a tow “Naples, in"t Cp eee 
Calabria- oa dist 3 and 11 wae. 4 hs 
‘castro, an yc “pt 
It suffered overtly iow an earthquake in 1783. In 
Rogen are mines of alum and of red-ochre, 

ORINGA, a town rs of Hindostan, in the — 
amen of Madras, prov. of the Northern + 
Cirears, district and 34 m. ESE of Rajamundri, on 
a bay of the same name, at the mouth of the prin- 
cipal arm of the Godaveri, in N lat. 16°40’, and B 
long. 82° 18°. The port of C. is one of the best on” 
the W side of the bay of Bengal, being defended from 
the SW monsoon by Point Godaveri, and affording 
accommodation to vessels of the largest size. A mud 
bar crosses its entrance, but is penetrated by vessels 
without much difficulty. Craft of small size are built 
in considerable numbers at this port,—the wet-dock, 
constructed here, being the only one between Bom- 
bay and Calcutta. The trade, consisting in teak, salt, 
&e., is extremely active.—C. was originally a French 
colony. In 1759 it fell into the hands of the English. 
An inundation, which took place in 1787, destroyed 
a portion of the town, and a great number of its in- 
habitants. . : 

CORINNA, a township of Penobscot co., in the 
state of Maine, U. S., 64 m. NNW of Augusta, wa- 
tered by a head-branch of Sebasticook river, and very 
fertile. Pop. in 1840, 1,704. 

CORINTH, or Kortrnos, a city of Greece, the 
cap. of a department of the same name, sit on 
the isthmus of C., between the of Lepanto en the 
W, and that of Adgina on the E, in N lat. 37° 54’ 15”, 
E long. 22° 52’ 45”; 48 m. W of Athens, on the verge 
of a plain somewhat elevated, and at a title distance 
from the S extremity of the gulf bearing its name. — 

“The present town of Corinth,” says Mr. we 
describing its appearance in 1805, “th very thinly 
peopled, is of considerable extent. houses are 
placed wide apart, and much space is occupied with 

s. There are some fine fountains in the town, 
one of which is extremely curious, on account of the 
i Gtdageler bina soe of tose ee 

combinations 
ner, who visited it a few years later, su 
contain 1,000 Greek and 300 Turkish hi 
ing the late revolutionary struggle it was 
wasted by every party. Of 6 ¢ 
} the walls of one only 


‘Tn 1834, it presented on 
ot which arose fda 


th 
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i pee ens | eet 
e was most impregnable, an CORINTH, a ip of 
_never beer Setltcanens by jreesbery lei It | state of Maine, U.S., 85 m. 

» shoots up majestically from the plain to a consider- | ed by Kenduskeag stream, an affl 
able height, and pepe a ous object at a great | scot, and general M 
Gistafice: ‘it is clearly seen from Athens, from which | Also a township of Saratoga co., ‘ , 
it.is ‘no less than 44 m. inadirect line. Strabo affirms | York, 52 m. of Albany, bordering on the E on 

it is 34 stadia in perpendicular height, but that | Hudson river, Its surface is undulating, and | 

‘th Sai the top is 30 stadia*by the road, the cir- | sandy loam. Pop. 1,365. The gym ; 

. cuitous = of which render this no extrava- | Jesup’s Landing, is situated on the Hudson, 
gant.computation. The Acrocorinthus is at present | consists of about 20 @wellings.—Also a of 
regarded as the strongest fortification in Greece, next’| Orange in the state of Vermont, 34 m. SE of 
to that of Nauplia in Argolis, Athenwus commends Montpelich draiged by branches of Wait’s river, which 
the water e fountain Peirene in the Acrocorin- | afford good water-power. ‘The soibis loamy and vet 

. thus as the most salubrious in Greece. It was at this | fertile. Pop. 1,318.—Also a Mery os Heard co. 
foun Pegasus was drinking when taken by Bel- | the state of Georgia, 120m. W of Milledgeville, « 
lerophon. After gushing from the rock, it branches | sisting of about 30 dwelli 

| into several small rills, which find their way imper- CORIO, a town of Piedmont, of a ma 

| eeptibly to the lower city.” Both Clarke and Dod- | mento, in the.prov. and 21 m. of Turin, 

‘ well speak in glowing language of the view obtained | hill. Pop. 5,298. ‘ ' 

| » from the summit of this ridge. The former, describ- CORIO HARBOUR, a harbour of S At 

\ ing the prospect seen from tl outer gate, says: “As | the head of a deep inlet midway on the V 

! - froth the Parthenon at Athens we had seen the cita- | Port Phillip, at the N end of the i 

{ del of C., so now we had a commanding view across CORISCO BAY, an indentation of the 

:. the Saronic gulf, of Salamis and the Athenian acro- | South Guinea, 15 m. from the islands at 

1 polis* Nugent says he saw the Hymettian | of the Munda, extending 32 m. N and 

' very distinctly; but he thinks Athens is masked | Cape Esterias and Cape St. John. It is st 

from Corinth behind Corydallus. “Looking down | numerous islands, including one of the 

; bs the isthmus,” continues Clarke, “the shadow | in N lat. 0° 55’, and E long. 9° 38’. This 

| of the Acrocorinthus, of a conical shape, extended | thongh of considerable extent, rises but little above 

ex: half across its length, the point of the cone | the level of the sea. The islands, and the shores 
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gen nero: 





being central between the two seas. Towards the N | the bay, are all thickly clothed with ¥erdure. 
we saw Parnassus covered with snow, and Helicon CORITIVA. See Currrrma. Bat ete 92 
and Citheron. Nearer to the eye appeared the moun- CORK, a maritime county of the 2 a : 


tain Geranion, between Megara and C.” The bear- | in Ireland. It is bounded onthe byl he: 
3 on the E rai 


ing of the leading objects in the surrounding horizon | the NE by Tip ‘for 
beheld from the summit of the acropolis are: Athens | the SE, 8, and Rw by the Atlantic; and on 
bea S int of is S 78° E; EB of Ger- | by Kerry. The county has a sinuous and yer, 


«anion E; W N 45° E; Helicon, N 40° | gular outline; but may, in a general view, be 





: ei wel ; Cyllene N 72° W; Hymettus | ed as presenting a side of 29 m. to Limerick, one 

§ 83° E. Strabo has the prominent | 224 m. to Tipperary and Waterford, one o P83 m, 1 
* features of this view, which comprehended six of the en blader aed one of 53 m. to the Kenmai 
* most celebrated states of ancient : vig. Achaia, | tuary and to Kerry. It is the largest ¢ 7 
\Locris, Phocis, Beotia, and Argolis. The i 

scenery of the isthmus is. 

entering from both 
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from 8 to 5m. broad. From the S division of this 
border, the surface of the country rolls gradually off 
to hill and knoll and plain; from the central division 
it goes mountainously away in one upland range of 
considerable breadth and extent, and in another, which 

peenged to ‘the very boundary with Waterford, 
and may be figuratively regarded as the backbone of 
the county; and from the N division it proceeds east- 
ward in a long and doubtful struggle between upland 
and lowland character; and rises eventually up at 
the extreme E in small sections of the Galtees and 
Knockmeledown or Kilworth mountains. The chief 
valleys S of the great range, and W of Cork harbour, 
are ~ of the Lee, the Bandon, and the Annabuoy ; 


. they extend nearly parallel to it and to one another. 


‘The vakeys S of the bisecting mountain-range, and 
E of the city of Cork, are all mere vales or dells. 
The valleys N of the Blackwater, with some unim- 
portant exceptions on the frontier toward Limerick, 
all extend in a S direction, and open into the valley 
of the Blackwater; the principal of them are those of 
Allua, Awbeg, Funcheon, and Arraglin.—The prin- 
cipal mountain-summits of the county as to alt., are 
Hungry-hill, 2,249 ft.; Sheehy pountain, 1,796; 
Owen mountain, 1,760; Cahirbarna, 2,234; Tor, 
1,829; Knockinskea, 1,888; Mount-Gabriel, 1,335 ; 
Carrickfadda, 1,028; and Knockmadden, 1,029 ft.— 
The only lakes which claim notice are the small but 
op i scenic lake of Gougane-Barra, at the source 
of the Lee; and the lakes of Inchigeelagh or Allua, 
in the bed of that stream, immediately above Inchi- 
geelagh.—The Blackwater is by far the most volu- 
minous river of the county. It rises and has a course 
of 8 or 4 m. within Kerry; runs for some distance S 
being the boundary between the counties; then de- 
flects at a right angle, and runs die E across the 
whole of co. Cork; and finally passes into Waterford, 
but afterwards deflects again, and runs S so as to 
touch at its exit to the sea the extreme SE point of 
Cork. The chief of the numerous streams which 
drain the district SW of the summit-level across the 
head of the valleys of the Lee, the Bandon, and the 
Annabuoy, are the Cooleagh and the Moyatt to the 
head of Bantry bay, the Four-mile-Water to the head 
of Dunmanus bay, the Roaring-Water to the head of 
Roaring-Water bay, and the Ilen to the head of Bal- 


« timore bay. The Lee runs parallel to the Black- 


water at the mean distance of between 14 and 15 
m. to the S, and begins slowly to expand into estuary 
immediately below the city of Cork. The Bandon 
runs parallel to the Lee at the meati distance of about 
9m. The Annabuoy or Arrigadeen, runs at the me- 
dium distance of about 54 m. from the Bandon, and, 


for the most ‘part, at nearly the same medium dis- 


tance from the coast. The only navigable stream, 
‘apart from the bays or estuaries into which streams 
disembogue themselves, ate the Blackwater to Cap- 


: i wt within Waterford, the Lee to the city of Cork, 


the Bandon to Innishannon. 
A section of the Munster coal-field, to the extent 
of 400 statute sq. m., occupies the extreme NW 
of the county. A narrow belt of mountain or carbo- 
niferous limestone, belonging to the vast central lime- 
one- Treland, " up the soe of the mops 
-street. The old conglomerate, and the. 
le, green, and clay slate formations, the lat- 
r varyii oa Aaa: mayen vito 
occupy by far the. 
ne area between the Sannne belt of the Black- 
due north, 
slate forma- 








SE to NW cuts through the mining districts of Corn- 
wall, crosses the channel, and then intersects the SW 
portion of Ireland; and, with the exception of tin, 
similar mines of copper and lead are found in a | 
and in Cork, but much richer than those of Cornwall. 
The Cosheen copper-mine in Cork yields 43 per 
cent. of metal, while that of Cobre in the island ot 
Cuba yields only 22} per cent. The veins which fill 
many of the fissures of the clay-slate rock abound in 
iron, copper, lead, and manganese ores. ‘The various 
limestone ‘of the county ditfers even more in econo- 
mical adaptation than in geognostic structure, and 
furnishes both manuring material to the agriculturist, 
and a marble which vies with some of the Italian to the 
statuary and the ornamental architect. Marl, fuller’s 
earth, potter’s clay, and brick clay, oceur in consider- 
able abundance.—The soil of the coal-formation dis- 
trict is cold, retentive, and moorish; ‘that of the lime- 
stone districts is warm and friable; and that of the 
greater part of the schistose-formation districts is dry, 
sandy, and what has technically been termed hungry, 
requiring rich and constant manuring. 

Agriculture.) Agricultural practice presents almost 
every variety, from the most antiquated and barbarous 
to the most improved and scientific methods of cul- 
ture. Nearly all the W districts, and a congiderable 
proportion of the centre ones, are either not'at all or 
very slightly touched by the improvement spirit of 
the last fifty years; but the E lowland districts, and 
the vicinities of numerous towns and demesnes, and,, 
in particular, the lower valleys of the Lee and the 
Blackwater, and the low country between Cork-har- 
bour and the E boundgry, exhibit a comparatively 
high aggregate of improvement. A large proportion 
of proprietors are resident; there is—what-over most 
of Ireland is a sad want—an intelligent middle-class; 
and the greater part of the low countries E of Mal- 
low and Bandon—even in spite of the occasional pre- 
dominance of the hut-like home, and the miserable 
dress of the peasantry—present very much of an Eng- 
lish character. In 1841, the total of farms measuring 
from 1 acre to 5 acres, was 13,683; from 5 to 15’acres, 
15,790; from.15 to 80 acres, 10,362; and upwards of 
30 acres, 5,691. In 1847 the total number of hold- 
ings of from 1 to 5 acres was returned at only 4,805; 
of from 5 to 15 acres, 10,557; of from 15 to 30 acres, 
11,433; of above 30 acres, 18,568.—The extent of 
land under corn and beans, in 1847, was 288,265 
acres; under potatoes and green crops, 91,744 acres. 
The produce of wheat amoufited to 378,479 quarters ; 
of oats, 598,129 q.; of barley, 200,884 q.; bere, 10,156 
q:; Tye, 2,535 q.; beans, 918q. In 1841 the total o 
live stock, with their respective estimated value, was 
60,108 horses and mules, £480,864 ; 2,579 asses, 
£2,579; 150,588 cattle, £978,822 ; 252,895 sheep, 
£278,184; 177,517 pigs, £221,897; and 919,144 poul- 
try, £22,978. Grand total of value, £1,985,324. But 
these statistics refer only to the strictly rural districts 
of the county. In 1841, the total of live stock in the. 
city of C. was valued at £8,419. In the same yea 
the total of live stock within the other civic districts 
of the county amounted to £32,578.—In 1841, the 
continuous plantations within the co. consisted of 
52,180 acres; and the total of wood was 66,564 acres. * 

Trade.] The first cost value of the unbleached 
linens brought to market in co. Cork, in 1822, was’ 
£49,183, and, in 1825, was £87,380. But both the 
linen manufacture and the woollen man 
the latter of which was also at a recent date consid- 
erable—have declined. About 340,000 
ter, in value about £650,000, are ally bi 
market; but ortion | is 
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pase estimated value of the imports in that year 
was £2,891,406 8s.—In 1849, according to returns 
made by the officers of the coast-guard, the craft 
and men employed in the fisheries of the co., were 
362 first class boats, manned by 1,795 men and 
135 boys; and 3,285 second class boats, manned 
by 14,071 men and 926 boys—total of fishermen, 
16,927. —The lines of greatest thoroughfare are 
those from the city of C. toward Mes saan og Water- 
ford, Dublin, and Limerick; and t 

crossing the second and third traversing mountains, 
and encountering great inequalities of ground, are 
excellent roads,—The Great Southern and Western 
railway, extending from Dublin, by Kildare, Carlow, 
Portarlington, Thurles, and Mallow, to Cork, 1642 
m. in length, is now in operation, with a branch to 
Limerick and ha aging ep railway has also been 
executed from Cork to Bandon, and Cork to Passage 
harbour. » . 

Divisions and Towns.) The county of Cork is now 
divided into the E. Riding, the W. Riding, and the city. 
—The towns of the co. are Cork, Bantry, Watergrass- 
Hill, Queenstown, Rathcormack, Bandon, Clogh- 
nakilty,, Dunmanway, Rosscarberry, Skibbereen, Cas- 
tletownsend, Mitchellstown, Fermoy, Kilworth, Kan- 
turk, Newmarket, Castletownroche, Doneraile, Glunt- 
worth, Mallow, Timoleague, See Castlemartyr, 
Middleton, Youghal, Passage, Kinsale, Millstreet, 
Macroom, Buttevant, and Charleville.—The co. con- 
tains the whole of the dioceses of Cork, Cleyne, and 
Ross, and 5 parishes within Duhallow barony of the 
diocese of Ardfert and Aghadoe. 

Statistics.} The pop. in 1792, as estimated by Dr. 
Beaufort, was 343,000; and, as ascertained by cen- 
sus, was in 1813, 523,936,—in 1821, 629,786,—in 
1831, 703,716,—in 1851, 563,158. The following sta- 
tistics are all those of 1841, and exclusive of the city 
of Cork. Pop. 773,898; males, 385,062; females, 
388,336 ; families, 183,295. Inhabited houses, 121,510; 
uninhabited complete houses, 3,688; houses in the 
course of erection,’ 162; first class houses, 8,001 ; 
second class houses, 20,309; third class houses, 37,304; 
fourth class houses, 60,896. Families residing in first 
class houses, 3,767; in second class houses, 25,318; 
in third class houses, 40,295; in fourth class houses, 
63,915. . Families employed chiefly in agriculture, 
97,723; in manufactures and trade, 22,397; in other 
pursuits, 18,175. Families dependent chiefly on pro- 
paid and professions, 8,078; on the directing of 
abour, 38,865; on their own manual labour, 87,205; 
on means not heer 4,147.—The parliamentary re- 
presentation of C., previous to the lative union, 
_ consisted of 2 members from the co., 2 from the city, 
‘nud 2 from each of the following boroughs,—Kinsale, 
‘oughal, Bandon, Mallow, Dimtexaile, Mashooeanel, 
Middleton, Charleville, Castle-Martyr, Baltimore, and 
Cloghnakilty. The present representation consists of 
Resor ey from the county, 2 from the city, 1 from 

0 1 from Bandon, 1 from Kinsale, and 1 from 

w. ‘The county constituency, in 1841—exclu- 

sive of that of the city and of Y 1d Bandon— 

nounted to 3, The annual rent value, as made 
oat a ae ta 

2d.; in , £1,412,602, In 182 ordi 


ese, in spite of ~ 


chased also a large part of Mr. Fane 

acres; and he colonized thé whole of 

settlers, and founded or rebuilt on 

Cloghnakilty, Baltimore, and Youghal. 

tion involved the coupty in a series of skirmishing, and 
but ’anguinary conflicts; and led to the forfeiture 
Clancarty, Viscount Kenmare, Sir Richard Nagle, 

und various persons of less extensive property. 

land affected by these forfeitures was 244,320 acres, 


CORK, a sea-port, a parliamentary borou, 
capital of Munster, and the second ioe of ieian 
on the river Lee, 53m. WNW of P: 154 m. 
NE by N of Bandon, 51 m. S by E of Limerick, and 
126 m. SW by S of Dublin. The site of the central 
part of the present city, and of the whole of the an- 


cient town, is the eastern half of a low and flat || 


tract of ground, measurin m. in length, 
his tract con- 
tinued, till a comparatively recent date, to maintain 
in part the character which originally belonged .to the 
whole of its area,—that of a swamp or marsh, , 
name Cork, therefore, is vu supposed to 
corruption of the Irish Corcagh, ‘a morass.’ 
principal streets and quarters of the city and suburbs 
are well-paved and lighted; but the lanes and nar- 
row back streets are generally neglected. “C.,” sa: 
Mr. Inglis, “I call a fine city, surpassed by few 
the excellence and width of its streets, or in the 
magnificence of its outlets; and deficient only in the 
architectural beauty of its public buildings. 

there is not in C. so great a contrast between splen- 
dour and misery as in Dublin, more of this contrast} 
is visible than English cities of the same size exhibit. | 
The best quarters of C. are fully upon a par with the 
best quarters of Liverpool or Manchester; but the 
worst parts of C, are worse and more extended than 
in those towns. The best streets in C. are the mer- 
cantile streets; and in these the shops are , if at 
all, inferior to those of Dublin; Few streets in C, 
have the apse ties dearer fens I 
classes. One cause of this is, that so large a num! 
of the merchants live out of town. The passion 
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m.; and the extreme breadth from E to W, is very 
nearly 1}m. The cathedral crowns a slight rising 

~ It is a plain, massive, oblong pile, totally 
tute’ of what is usually regarded as cathedral 
character. The chapel, which is’ regarded as the 
cathedral of the Roman Catholic dio., is situated on 
elevated ground, The interior has three altars, is 


The Bishop’s chapel, on the lower Glanmire road, is 
a chaste building. Father Matthews’ chapel, Char- 
lotte Quay, is an imposing editice. The island on 
which the central division of the city stands commu- 
nicates across the N branch of the Lee by three 
bridges, and across the § branch by six.—The Roman 
Catholic schoolhouse at the W verge of the central 
division of the town, erected in 1767, formerly the 
mansion -house, is a plain substantial structure. 
A large butter weighhouse, recently remodelled 
and extended, is a fine building. The Commer- 
cial Buildings are situated in the South Mall; they 
belong to a numerous body of proprietors. The 
custom-house is situated on the E point of the island, 
sand extends across that point between the two chan- 
nels of the river. The new corn market consists of 
& very commodious suite of edifices, and of a large 
adjacent open area. The City and County court- 
house, situated at the W verge of the insular divi- 
sion of the town, was till 1846 the most ornamental 
‘and i ing of C.’s public buildings. It was com- 
pot 1835, at the expense of £22,000. It exhi- 
bits a magnificent Corinthian octostyle portico, with 
two intercolumniations at each return, ‘The county 
gaol, situated on the S bank of the S branch of the 
river, consists of a sheriff’s prison, and a separate 
house-of-correction, with a common governor, and is 
at once one of the most extensive anti best conducted 
establishments in Ireland. The C. lunatic asylum, 
a new and splendid edifice on the S side of the river, 
above Sunday well, is a magnificent erection, and 
contains 207 cells and 18 sleeping rooms.—The C. in- 
stitution, founded in 1803, and incorporated by char- 
ter in 1807, has a proprietary of about 200 members, 
and is supported by voluntary subscriptions and by 
the proprietary contributions of members. The new 
college, an extensive aud 2 po building close to 
the county gaol, is reckoned with — one of the 
greatest ornaments of the city, and has recently been 
opened under the auspices of government. The 
barracks at Cork on the N side of the river are situated 
on a@ hill, commanding a magnificent view, under 
which the railway tunnel passes. They are exten- 
' sive, and possess a spacious square for exercise; a 
- military prison has recently been attached to them. 

The Dyke walk is a convenient and unique public 
‘promenade, about an English mile in length, with 
trees’ on each side. It runs between Sunday well 
near the new Lunatic Asylum, and that part of the 
western road on which are the county gaol and new 
’ two 
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highly ornamented, and displays great magnificence. 


agricultural produce for local consumption as food, 
15,000 tons of agricultural produce for the use of 
breweries and distilleries, 1,200 tons of exciseable 
and shop articles not received by direct importation, 
and 82,500 tons of stone, lime, turf, &e.; and in car- 
riage from the town, to 72,000 tons of imports, 12,600 
tons of the produce of breweries and distilleries, and 
55,000, tons of coals, manure, &c. The exports in 
1849, were estimated in value at £2,030,145; and the 
imports at £2,301,145. The number of registered 
vessels belonging, in 1849, to the port of C., includ- 
ing Youghal, Kinsale, and intermediate places, was 
408 of aggregately 46,985 tons. The number of ves- 
Sels in C. harbour, in that year, was outward to 
foreign ports 66 of 10,169 tons, inward from foreign 
ports 522 of 95,321 tons, outward coastwise 2,057 of 
221,890 tons, inward coastwise 2,218 of 259,812 tons. 
Steam-vessels constantly ply between C. harbour and 
Dublin, and other places, and between the cify of 
C. and Cove, now Queenstown. The cargoes of large 
merchant-vessels may be unloaded at Passage, and 
taken up to the city by railway.—The Cork and Pas- 
sage railway, in length, construction, traffic, and re- 
turns, greatly resembles the Dublin and Kingstown 
railway. See Passacr.—C. is a very ancient cor- 
porate town, and may be regarded as probably a 
borough by prescription. Under the new arrange- 
ment, the municipal territory includes little more 
than the de facto city of C., and is divided into 8 
wards, each of which returns 2 aldermen and 6 coun- 
cillors, who elect a mayor from their number. The 
annual income of the corporation amounts to between 
£6,000 and £7,000. The city sends two members to 
the imperial parliament. Constituency in 1841, 4,364. 
The Diocese.| St. Barr, Barroc, or Finbarr, but 
called by his parents Lochan, is usually regarded as 
the founder of the bishopric of C. In 1480, the see 
became united to that of Cloyne; and now, in terms 
of the Church reform bill, C., Cloyne, and Ross, are 
permanently united. The dio., gn a general view, 
extends W from C. harbour to Bantry bay, and S 
from the river Lee to the Atlantic. ItsJength from 
E to W, is 58 Irish, or 74 English m.; its breadth is 
about 13 Irish, or 16 English m.; and its area is 
600,991 acres. Pop. in 1831, 314,100. The gross 
amount of the episcopal revenue, apart from that of 
either Ross or Cloyne, is £2,630 1s. 0}d.; and the nett 
amount, £2,313 4s. me The total of parishes in the 
dio. is 90; of benefices, 62.—The Roman Catholic 
dio. of C. is still unannexed to any other diocese. 
Its parishes are 83; its parish-clergy are 33; and its 
saghene alee, including 3 chaplains, are 42. The 
bishop’s parish is Cork. 
History.) In 1172, the town—then walled, and regarded 
lace of Soleathescemiath ine cectiaderal by Dermod 
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The passage from the outer to 


and bold coast, 
the inner commences at Roche's it on the E, 
in N lat, 51° 47’ 83”, E long, 8° 15’ 14"; extends in the direc- 
ton of N by Wi I dou and $m, broad; and has on 
both sides, but particularly on somewhat bold shores. ‘Its 
bm sr ion is overhung on the E side by Carlisle fort, and on 
the W arity Camden Tort. It considerably contracts where 
commanded by these mesic mS military pres and it instantly 
wera aba sont ot off. a phe iden bay of the Carrigaline or Anna- 
pce Loy fhagl- pe at the ha mts romontory 
lose itself in the ron the inner har! e flistance 


bite N from the termination of the narrows to Cushkinny bay, a 
little E of Queenstown, is 3¢ m.; and the inner harbour, or the 
Cove, varies over this distance from 2 to 64 m. in width, and is 
beautifully and rather intricately varied by the projection of n= 
sulw from its shores, and the studding of Spike, Rocky, and Hawl- 
bowline istands on the left side of its bosom. Spike island, with 
its enormously sive modern fortifications and barracks, les 
1g. m, NNW of Carlisle fort or Dog's Nose point; Rocky island, 
with its small loop-holed turret, and its two powder magazines ex- 
cavated in the solid rock, lies a 4m. WNW of Spike island; and 
oe island, with its naval and ordnance stores and ware - 
uses, lies 3 furlongs NNW of Rocky island. Great island, with 
pray romantically situajed Queenstown on its $ shore, extends 
almost quite across the head or nearly widest part of the inner 
harbour, so as practically to terminate it, and to reduce the fur- 
ther marine navigation to two narrowsounds along itsends. The 
E sound is overlooked at the commencement of its E shore by the 
vy. of East Passage; it expands at the NE corner of Great island 
into a lagune of 1 m. or upwards in width, which receives the 
Middleton river; it then deflects at a right angle, and proceeds 
84 m, W to Foaty island; and it finally becomes lost in a chain 
of very narrow sounds, which zone Foaty island, Little island, and 
two or three intermediate islands. The W sound, or main chan- 
nel of the Lee, proceeds 24 m. nearly due N; it is overlooked on 
the W shore by the bustling and pretty little town of Passage, or 
West Passage; and it terminates right in front of the S extremity 
of Little island. The continuation of this sound over 2} m. bears 
NW; has a mean breadth of at least 1 m.; it then debouches 
round the point of Black Rock castle, becomes contracted in 
breadth, and proceeds W, more as the effluxion of the tide upon 
a river than as properly an estuary, to the city of C.—From the 
Land's End to the entrance of Cor! ‘harbour, is N by W 4 W 463 
leagues. The best place for large ships to. anchor is off the gar- 
rison, in from 8 to 5 fath, Merchant-ships may ride off Queens- 
town in smoother water and less tide; they may go also further 
up the harbour of Passage, and ride any where between the first 
house and Ronan’s point, Vessels drawing 16 or 17 ft. may, with 
spring-tides, go up to Black Rock or to the town of Cork. 


’. CORKBEG, a parish in co, Cork, 5 m. SW of 
Cloyne. Area 2,661 acres. Pop. 1,521. 

CORLAY, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Cétes-du-Nord, arrond. of 
Loudéac, The cant. comprises § com. Pop. in 1831, 
7,771; in 1841, 7,405. e town is 16m. SW of 
St. Brieuc. Pop. 1,202, It has a considerable trade 
in pigs, honey, fruit, and legumes. Fairs are held 
monthly, 

CORLAY (Le-Havr), a commune of Brance, 4 in 
the dep. of the Cétes-du-Nord, cant. and a little to 
the N of Corlay, 15 m. NW of Loudéac. Pop. 1,608, 

CORLEONE, a town of Sicily, 18 m. S o Paler- 
mo, near one source of the Belici. Pop. 16,000. It 
is large and well-built, and contains several churebes 
and convents, a college, and some other public build- 
ie Agriculture'forms the chief occupation of the 

jabitants. In the environs is a mineral ng. 
The po asap cmos aks ah bis iusa, 
an 
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CORLETO-PERTICARA, a’ town of Naples, in 
the prov. of Basilicata, district and 18 m. SSE of 
Potenka, on the brow of a hill, near the r. bank of} P 
the: oe hp hia The ging Pai excel- 
tGORMA CAPE—the Crommyon 
rium of ego proern, of erat 

" coast, 0 


thermal and mineral springs, and for the magnifi- 
cent views which it commands. 

‘CORMA MANTINE, or Amsrerpam, a fort of Upper 
Guinea, on the Gold coast, in the kingdom of Fantee, 
10 m. ENB of Cape Coast Castle, and 90 m. 
of Cape Three Points, on a rocky hill near 
Cormantine. It was built by the and 
tinued in their power until 1663, when it was 
by the Dutch. In 1807 it was pill by 
Ashantees, and soon after by the inhabitants 
Anamaboe. It has since been suffered to fall in 
ruins.—Also a large native town, on the Gold coast 
of Africa, near the mouth of the small river Etsin, 
and about 1 m. from the deserted fort of C. The 
arom in the vicinity is diversified with hill and 
dale. group of 5 hills, varying from 44@ to 610 
ft. in hit on this part of the coast, and known as 
the C. hills, forms a conspicuous object. 

CORMATIN, a commune of France, in the ty of 
the Sadne-et-Loire, cant. of Saint-Gengoux-le-Royal, 

14 m. SW of Chalons. Pop. 766. It has a pa) 
mill and some manufactories of tiles and belch a 

CORME, or Cortno,:a town of Spain, in Galicia, 
in the prov. and,30 m. W of Corunna, on the E 
coast of the gulf Ria-de-Lage-y-Corme. 

CORME - ROYALE, a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Charente-Inférieure, cant. 
of Sanjon, 8 m. W of Saintes. Pop. 1,217. ° 

CORMEILLE - EN- PARISIS, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Seine-et-Oise, cant. “ot 
Argenteuil, 10 m. NW of Paris. Pop. 1,194. It 
contains quarries of gypsum. 

CORM. ILLES, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Eure, arrond. of Pont- 
Audemer. The cant. comprises 15 com. Pop. in 
1831, 10,164; iff 1841, 9,659. The town is 8 m. 
SW of Pont-Audemer, ‘and 34 m. WNW of Evreux. . 
Pop. 1,331. It has extensive manufactories of lea- 
ther, parchment, paper, linen, hosiery, &., cotton, 
and wool spinning“mills, and in the environs are 
several oil-mills. Grain, leather, and linen form its 
chief articles of commerce. 

CORMEILLES-LE-CROC—the ancient. Curmi- 
liaca—a commune and town of France, in the dep. 
of the Oise, cant.-of Créveccour, 21 m. NNW of Cler- 
mont. Pop. 1,349. It has some manufactures of 
woollen fabrics, and a considerable trade in grain. 

CORMERY, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Indre-et-Loire, cant. of Monthazon, 
10 m. SE of Tours, on the 1..bank of the Indre, 
Pop. 1,045. It has an active trade in grain. + 

ORMICY, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Marne, cant. of Bourgogne, 8 m. NW. 
of Reims. Pop. 1,482. It contains quarries of 
stone and extensive tile-works. 

' CORMOLAIN, a commune of France, in 
of Calvados, cant. of Caumont, 10 m. SSW 
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' cant. of Millas. Pop. 1,131. 
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CORNAGO, a town of Spainyin Old Castile, in 
the proy. and 85 m. SE of Logrono, partido and 8 
m. of Cervera, on the Linares, which is here 
crossed by a bridge. Pop. 1,409. It contains an 
ancient castle, a parish-church, a custom-house, and 
a convent. Agriculture and the manufacture of 
sackcloth form the chief employments of the inha- 
bitants of the town and its environs. 

CORNAMUCKLAGH, a village in the p. of Kil- 
croan, co. Galway. 

CORNARD (Great), a parish of Suffolk, 1} m. 
SE of Sudbury, bounded on the W by the Stour. 
Area 1,567 acres. Pop, 857. ; 

CORNARD (Lirrtr), a parish of Suffolk, 2? m. 
SE of Sudbury. Area 1,657 acres. Pop. 380. 

-CORNAREDO, a town of Venetian Lombardy, in 
the delegation and 9m, WNW of Milan. Pop. 1,300. 
It was sacked by Barbarossa in 1167. | 

CORNAS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Ardeche, cant. of Saint-Peray, near the r. bank of 
the Rhone. Pop. 1,000. It is noted for its wine. 

CORNAU, a town of Hanover, in the county and 
5 m. NE of Diepholz, on an affluent of the Hunte. 
Pop. 296. e 

_CORNBROUGH, a township in the p. of Sheriff- 
Hutton, N. R. of Yorkshire, 11 m. N of York. Area 
1,082 acres. oh 53. ; 

CORNCAIRN, a village in the p. of Ordiquhill, 
Banffshire. Pop. 94. 

CORNE’, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Beaufort, 14 m. WSW of 
Baugé. Pop. 1,900. In the vicinity are quarries of 
fine slate. 

CORNEAS, a town of Spain, in Galicia, in the 
prov. and 26 m. SE of Lugo, partido of Santa-Maria- 
de-Fuen ia, near the 1. bank of the Sarria. 

CORNEDO, a a, of Venetian Lombardy, in 
the prov. and 11 m. NW of Vicenza, district and 3 
m. SE of Valdagno. Pop. 1,870. 

CORNEGLIANO, a town of Piedmont, cap. of a 
mandamento, in the prov. and 5 m. NW of Alba, 
and 24m. SSE of Turin. Pop. 1,816. Silk is ex- 
tensively cultivated in the environs.—Also a town of 
the inian dominions, in the prov. and 8 m. W of 
Genoa, on the gulf of Genoa. Pop. 2,035. It has 
some manufactories of white-lead and soap. 
_CORNEILLA - EN - CONFLENT, a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Pyrenees-Orientales, cant. 

5m. SW of Prades. Pop. 357. It has ferrugi- 


jus sprin, 

CORN A-LA-RIVIE'RE, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Pyrenees - Orientales, 
It affords excellent 
wine. ° 
» CORNEJO POINT, a headland of Bolivia, in the 
dep. and 55 m. ESE of Arequipa, on the N side of 


Porto Tay. 

CORNELL ANA, a town of Spain, in Asturias, in 
edo, partido of Bel- 
‘monte, on the 1. bank of the Narcea. 

. CORNELLY, a parish of Cornwall, 1} m. W of 
: . Area 1,348 acres. Pop. 102, 
See Gorn 


ou. 
ER INLET, an extensive shoal bay of the 


SE coast of Australia, on the NE side of ’s 





ning-mill, 2 manufactories of cloth, some iron-works, 
and quarries of freestone. 

CORNET. See Sarnt-Prerre. 

CORNETO, a town of the Papal states, in the 
deleg. and 11 m. N of Civita-Vecchia, near the 1. 
bank of the Marta, 8 m. NE of the entrance of that 
river into the Mediterranean. Pop. 2,000. It has 
an ancient cathedral, and several convents, and gives 
its name to the united bishopric of Monte-Fiascone 
and Corneto. It possesses a considerable trade in 
corn and oil; and in the vicinity are the alum- 
mines of the Tolfa,—the richest in Italy,—and salt- 
works, the annual produce of which is 4,000 quintals. 
Near this town are the ruins of the ancient Zarguinit 
of the Romans. 

CORNEY, a parish of Cumberland, 4 m. SE of 
Ravenglass. Area 3,890 acres. Pop. 273. 

CORNFORTH, a township in the p. of Bishop's 
Middleham, 6} m. SSE of Durham, intersected by the 
Hartlepool Junction railway. Area 1,689 acres. 
Pop. 1,040, 

CORNHILL, a chapelry in the p. of Norham, co. 
of Durham, 2 m. E of Coldstream, bounded on the 
W by the Tweed. Area 4,746 acres. Pop. 973. 

CORNIA, a river of Tuscany, which takes its rise 
on the W side of Monte-Cerboli; runs SSW; and 
after a total conrse of 29 m., falls into a lake com- 
municating with the Mediterranean 4 m. E of Piom- 
bino, The basin of this river is remarkable for the 
volcanic phenomena, lagunes, and mineral springs, 
which are to be found in it. 

CORNIER-DES-LANDES (Saint), a commune 
of France, in the dep, of the Orne, cant. of Tinche- 
bray. Pop. 2,132. 

ORNIGLIO, a town of Parma, in the proy. and 
25 m. SW of Parma, and on the river of. the same 
name. ; 

CORNIL, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Correze, cant. and 6 m. SW of Tulle, on the l. bank 
of the Correze. Pop. 1,203. 

CORNIMONT, or Hornennerc, a commune and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Vosges, cant. of 
Saulxures, 13 m. E of Remiremont. Pop. 2,740. It 
is noted for its cheese; and has a cotton spinning-mill. 

CORNING, a village of Painted Post township, 
Steuben co., in the state of New York, U. 8., 218 m. 
WSW of Albany, on the S side of Chemung river, 
intersected by the New York and Erie railroad, and 
connected by a canal and Seneca lake with the Erie 
canal, It has also railway communication with the 
coal district of the state of Pennsylvania, by means 
of which it carries on an extensive trade in lumber, 


coal, &e. 

CORNISH, a township of York co., in the state of 
Maine, U. 8., 76 m. SW of Augusta, bounded on the 
N by Great Ossipee and Saco rivers. Its soil is 
highly productive. Pop. in 1840, 1,263,—Also a 
township of Sullivan co., in the state of New Hamp- 
shire, 58 m. WNW pf Concord, separated from Ver- 
mont on the W by the Connecticut. Pop. 1,726. 

CORNO, a river of Venetian Lombardy, in the 
delegation of Udine, which takes its rise 5 m. SW of 
Berra ost S Giorgio, where it becomes navi- 
gable; and a total course in a S direction of 11 
mn., 







Giuliano. 
CORNO-GIO a village of Venetian Lom- 
, in the . of Lodi-e’-Crema, district and 3 
—e of no, and 19 m. SE of Lodi. 


\ unites with "the Ausa in the marsh of Santo- : 
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CORNOL, a parish and vil of Switzerland, in 
the cant. of Berne, 6 m. ESE er Porentruy, at the 
foot of the Reptach, or Mont Terrible. Pop. (Cath.) 
739. Itis noted for its pottery mannfactures, and has 
considerable gypsum quarries. Y z 

CORNON, a commune of France, in the Aes of 
the Puy-de-Ddme, cant. of Pont-du-Chateau. Pop 
in 1841, 2,607. It produces good wine. 

CORN-PLANTER, a township of Venango ‘o., in 
the state of Pennsylvania, U. 8., 217 m. WNW of 
Harrisburg. Pop. in 1840, 427, 

CORNSAY, a township of the p. of Lanchester, co. 
and 8 m. WNW of Durham. Area 3,404 acres. 
Pop. 870, 

ORNUAILLE (La), a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Le Loroux- 
Béconnais. Pop. 1,363. 

CORNUDILLA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 
in the prov. and 28 m. NE of Burgos, partido and 
10 my N of Bribiesca, near the r. bank of the Oca.— 
Also an ancient town of Catalonia, in the prov. and 
25 m. NW of Tarragona, partido and 5 m. NNE of 
Falcet, in a mountainous locality. Pop. 1,657, It 
has a parish-church, and a custom-house; and pos- 
sesses several flour-mills, and distilleries of brandy. 

CORNUS, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of Aveyron, cant. of Sainte-Affrique. The 
cant. ap ae com. Pop. in 1831, 7,157; in 1841, 
6,634. The town is 18 m. ESE of Sainte-Affrique, 
on the Borac. Pop. 1,813. It has manufactories of 
paper-makers’ felts. 

CORNVILLE, a township of Somerset co., in the 
state of Maine, U. S., 42 m. NE of Augusta, watered 
by Wessaransett river, an aiffluént of the Kennebec 
river. Pop. in 1840, 1,140. 

CORNWALL, a county of England, forming the 
SW extremity of the island of Great Britain, and 
bounded on all sides by the ‘sea, except on the E, 
where it borders on the co. of Devon, from which it 
is separated by the river Tamar. From this boun- 
dary to the westward, the land continually decreases 
in breadth, and assumes a cornuted form, whence its 
name is big < Kone to have been derived. It is bound- 
ed by the Bristol channel on the N; by the British 
channel on the §; and by the Irish or Atlantic sea on 
the W. Four-fifths of its outline are washed by the 
sea, Its length from NE to SW at ‘the Land’s end,’ 
has been calculated at 78 m.; its breadth from 
N to S at 43 m.; its circumf. at 250 m.; and its 
square contents at 866,474 acres,.of which about 
650,000 are arable, pasture, and meadow - land; 
the remainder may almost be denominated waste 
lands. ‘William of Worcester states, that between 
Mount’s bay and the Scilly islands there had been 

meadows, and seats lands, and 140 parish- 
urches, which before his time were submerged by 
the ocean. Uninterrupted tradition leaves no doubt 
that a vast tract of land which stretched anciently 
from the E shore of Mount’s bay to the NW rock of 
Scilly has, since the age of Strabo and Solinus, been 
rerwhelmed by the sea. Borlase remarks, that the 
rabmafine forests in this vicinity show a subsidence 
of 12 ft. on these shores; and that the ground which 
has sunk must have been a marshy, like the 
lower lands of Gulval and Ludgyan, and adjoining 


feet in height. So completely have these vast mounds 
shifted their whole from spot to spot, that the 
ruins of ancient buildings originally overwhelmed by 
them, have again been laid bare in the rear of their 


line of progress. Though some of the Cornish val- 
leys are very fertile, and the landscape ip some 
quarters exceedingly romantic, still the general as- 
pect of the surface is dreary and barren. 

Rivers.] Owing to the constant moisture of the 
atmosphere in this co., and to the extent and consi- 
derable height of its mountain-districts and the nu- 
merous springs to which they give birth, the rivers 
and streams of C. are more numerous, and, in pro- 
partion to the shortness of their course, larger per- 


aps than in any other quarters of the island. Of ° 


these, the principal are the Tamar, LynherFowey, 
Camel or Alan, and Fal. The Tamar is one of the 
largest in the W of England. It rises in a moor near 
Moorwinstow, in the NE corner of the county, and, 
receiving numerous accessions in its way, flows SSE, 
passing Launceston, to which it is navigable, and 


Calstock, Saltash, and Davenport, till it falls into - 


Plymouth sound, after a course of 54 m.—The Lyn- 
her rises from the Alternon hills, W of Launceston, 
and, flowing ssi by Callington, becomes navigable 
in the Lynher creek, a kind of lake which it forms 
between Trematon-castle and Anthony. It then 
empties itself into the Tamar, about 1 m. below Salt- 
ash, after a course of 22 m.—The Fowey rises in an 
elevated tract between Bodmin and Launceston. It 
becomes navigable a little below Lostwithiel, and 
afterwards expands into a wide and deep haven, 
which opens into the sea about 1 m. below the town 
of Fowey. It is 30 m. in length.—The Camel or 
Alan, has fts source about 2 m. to the N of Camel- 
ford, in the NW® part of the county. After being 
reinforced by various tributaries, it becomes naviga; 
ble for barges near Egloshel; and at Padstow, forms 
a harbour, which opens into the Bristol channel. It 
has a total course of 28 m., 7 of which are navigable. 
A bar of sand, thrown up by the winds and tides 
across its mouth, renders:the entrance impracticable 
for vessels of any considerable burden, and dangerous 
even for small vessels except in fair weather and at 
full tide.—The Fal is the most considerable river in 
the central part of C. It rises to the W of Roche 
rocks, and flowing by Grampound, is reinforced by 
tributaries which swell into a large basin near Truro, 


It afterwards, with other tributaries, and after the 


reunion of its own erratic branches, forms 
roads, and then flows onwards to the sea at Fal- 
mouth, where it forms a spacious harbour, now ac- 
cessible for the largest steamers, at. all times of the 
tide, up to the inner harbour.—The Tidi, a tributary” 
of the Lynher, which flows St. Germains ; 

Looe or Trelawney, which flows the towns of 
East and West Looe into the British channel; the 
Hel, which falls into the gulf in which the Fal opens; 


Es 


and the Heyl, which forms the broad eyes ane 


into the bay of St. Ives; are also all 
rivers in this co. : 
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cient numbers to constitute a considerable and pro- 
ductive branch of commerce, The pilchard - fish- 
ery is exclusively carried on along the coasts of 
C. and Devon, particularly Cornwall. Its chief 
‘stations are at St. Ives, on the N coast; but prin- 
cipally on the § coast, at Looe, Pol Fal- 
mouth, Mount’s bay, and Mevagissey. Dr, Borlase 
states the ave of 10 years’ pilchard-fishing, end- 
ing with 1756, at 29,795 hhds. The Lysons state 
that from 1807 to 1811 this trade almost wholly de- 
clined, but revived in 1811, and that afterwards great 
quantities were sold for manure. The average ex- 
ee of 3 years, ending with 1832, was 26,641 hhds.: 
ut in 1832 it amounted to 31,618 hhds. The aver- 
age produce is 60,000,000 of fish, or 21,000 hhds. In 
1847 the take amounted to 100,000,000. The price 
averages from 1s. to 1s. 6d. for 126. They are largely 
cured for exportation, chiefly to Italy. The total 
capital employed in this fishery is estimated at 
£200,000 to £250,000. 
_. Climate.| From its vicinity to the Atlantic, the 
climate of C. is extremely damp; but except to per- 
sons of consumptive habits, it is highly salubrious; 
and the inhabitants are in genergl healthy, and re- 
markable for longevity. While the average of deaths 
at the age of 70 fist upwards for all England and 
“Wales, in 1816, was 145 in every 1,000, the average 
for ©. was 188. It is, however, still higher in some 
‘of the other counties of England, as in Northumber- 





land, excluding the mining-districts, and in Cumber- ' 


land, Westmoreland, and the N of Lancashire, where 
it has been 198; and in the N. and W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, it has been as high as 210. The mean 
annual temp. at Penzance for 21 years was 54° 5’, 
being nearly 4° above that of London. The winters 
. are more mild here than in any Other part of the 
island; and severe winters do not occur more fre- 
quently thar in cycles of 6 or 8 years. Myrtles, if 
only sheltered from the sea-breezes, will flourish in 
the open air all the year round; but trees unshel- 
tered, especially on the coast, can seldom withstand 
‘the violence of the winds. The spring shows itself 
very in buds and blossoms, but its progress is 
less rapid than in counties where it is laterin appear- 
ance. The bat is seen fluttering about in every week 
of an ordinary year. The air is tempered by the sea 
breezes both in summer and winter; but grapes rarely 
ripen in the open air, and even hazel-nuts and wal- 
ae - meta is pong te 
oi) ec. e soil of C. is eral} 
light, and largely intermixed with gravel. at is ms 
however, but may be comprehended under 
e heads: the gritty and black,—the shelvy and 
—and the reddish stiff soil approximating to 
The hills and higher grounds are entirely co- 
| the first. Considering the nature of the 
remote situation, with the otherwise di- 


its of its poe iculture is consi- 
vanced in this co. 
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ties of the same ore have been obtained. In the latter 
there are also other lead-mines, as well as in the country exten 
ing thence towards Penhale-point and New-quay, Lead-mines 
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The stock of sheep is estimated at about 200,000, 
*. . 
producing 5,900 wool-packs a-year. Goats are ex- 
tensively reared; and red deer were plentiful between 
Launceston and. Stratton when Borlase wrote, in 
1758. Leland also mentions that they were found 
in his time near St; Neot’s. Two or three are still 
occasionally seen, says De la Beche; but they are 
now yery rare. There is nothing peculiar to this 
county, either in its plants or animals, unless it be 
the opi Le a red-billed red-legged erow, termed 
the Cornish chough. But though more common 
here than elsewhere, it is said to be getting rare 
even here. : 
Minerals.) Cornwall is distinguished beyond all other counties 
of England, and indeed beyond most districts of the same extent 
in any quarter of the globe, by the mineral richness of its bleak 
and otherwise barren mountains. The tin mines of this co. have 
for centuries furnished employment to thousands of its inhabi- 
tants. The Phosnicians—if we may credit Herodotus, Strabo, 
and other ancient historians and geographers—considere@ their 
commerce with C. for tin to be of such importance that they 
anxiously concealed the situation whence that metal was, ob- 
tained. Diodorus Siculus describes the locality where this trade 
was conducted, and which, in the Augustine era, was named 
Jktas, now generally admitted to be St. Michael's mount. Copper 
also was known at an early age to be a produce of this co. It 
was then obtained from mines more especially worked for tin; 
though now it constitutes a source of wealth far more valuable 
and important than that of tin. Copper pyrites, or the bisul- 
phuret of copper, and the peroxide of tin, crystalline or other- 
wise, and more or less pure, are the chief ores. The cupreous 
sulphuret of tin, or tin pyrites, however, has been found, though 
all the tin is procured from the peroxide; but the sulphuret or 
copper, and the black ore, are found in sufficient quantity to be 
of practical importance, The great metalliferous district extends 
from Dartmoor in Devonshire, on the E, to the Land's end, on 
the W; but.the various veins containing these ores are not dis- 
tributed equally over this district: they are, in a great measure, 
arranged in groups, in still minor districts. Manganese has been 
obtained near Calstock on the 8, and near Linkinghorn on the E, 
The neighbourhood ‘of Callington is both stanniferous and cupri- 
ferous; and as true silver-lodes are found in it, it may also be 
termed argentiferous. The St. Austell district is principally stan- 
niferous, the copper-lodes being chiefly confined to its SE side, 
including the present very productive mine of Fowey-Consols, 
and the Crinnis lodes, from which much valuable copper ore has 
been extracted. The St, Agnes district is for the most part stan- 
niferous, particularly near the town and beacon, the principal ex- 
ception being the Great St. George and Wheal-Leisure mines 
near Piran Porth to the E, and Wheal-Towan and some other 
mines on the SW. The great mining district Of Gwennap, Red- 
ruth, and Camborne, is chiefly cupriferous, tin ore being compa- 
ratively rare, except near the latter pe Silver ores were once 
raised in. sufficient quantities in Doleoath mine to be profitable, 
and cobalt at Wheal-Sparnon near Redruth, The Breague, Ma- 
razion, and -Guinnear district, is of a mixed stanniferous and 
cupriferons eharacter, the Gwinnear subdivision being argenti- 
ferous as far as regards Wheal-Herland, trom which muriate of 
silver and other silver ores were obtained in profitable quantities, 
The St. Just and St. Ives distyict is principally stanniferous. In- 
dependently of the principal groups, lead occurs N of Truro, at 
Garras; and at Wheal-Rose, near Newlyn, considerable quanti- 



















have also been worked at St. M St. Issey, Pentire N of St, 

Minver, and near St. Teath. Antimony is found at St. Merryn, 

Endellion, and between the latter place and St. Teath, on the Ny; 

and near Mevagissy, and between St. Germains and Landrak 

on the 8. There are mines within the co, in which 
ultaneously 
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nine-tenths, of the supply furnished by all Europe. See ar- 


latter nine-ten! 
icreoads egal and From the peculiarity of its 
tion, ©. is traversed or crossed by few or none of the great 
which generally unite countiesand distant cities in England, 
*peninsul nen however—if we may so term it—is intersected by two 
principal lines of road, running chiefly the high grounds 
of the county. Of these, om hy he it and 
bridge, and'St, Golamb-maor 
pf St. ainbnaonan the through Bodmin 
2 a ong ag y reunite and pass to Truro; whence 
ty ng the date at which copper sh again lead-off to Redruth, Falmouth, 
in ©. Mines of this metal may have been worked | Penzance, St Ives, Lizards point, and the 
in 1700; but in 1750 fap Nocona in full operation, The decennial | line enters from Exeter, through Tavistock, 
of was estimated by Pryce at 641,800, at | passing through Liskeard, Lostwithiel, and 
the average price of £7 a 10d°a Foy amounting to £473,500, | gony, unites with the main branches of the 
being an annual average of 6,480 tons, producing £177,833, Sir | The minor branches of these roads radiati 
C, Lemon computed, ser for L¢ years previous to 1758, the yearly 
average of steal trun Cornish copper was £360.00. In | inland traffic rivers and roads {s assisted 
1800, 55,981 eabat tee tame raised, producing 5,187 tons of cop- | Liskeard and esti ;_and by the Bu 
per; value, £550.925,* In ee. 92,672, producing 7,364 tons of | and the Launceston, canals, between Bude-haven ven and, Launces- 
eras ; value, £620,347. 1838, 145,688, producing 11,527; aa partly along the course of the river Tamar.—There is a rail- 
ue, £857,779. Sao Uhterees Sie to Bethe tx tie taneress y between Redruth and Chasewater, round the mountain of 
Report, the value nga“ apeterd has increased more than 134 Canitearth, to Twolve-heads; and thenve to Point-quay, a small 
times during a The value of the standard of copper for shipping-port at the head of ‘Carrig-road. There are minor. 
1778 appears to have £73; while that for 1888 was £109 8s, | branch railways in connection with this undertaking, the at 
« The sales of the ore take place weekly at Truro, Redruth, or Pool. | of which is the conveyance of the rich mineral prosucts af 


















are taken and assayed by the buyers’ agents; and on the | district to a place of shipment.—A railway has byen ‘ten proponed to to at 


“day of sale, the samplers attend, and produce tickets, or written | connect the counties of C. and Devon; and to facilita' a 
sealed up, containing offers of prices for the ore; and the | ernment-packet intercourse with foreign countries 
bidder obtains it. This mode of selling copper ores in ©, | mouth and Exeter, in connection also with the railroad 
has continued, on the same wre wl for about 110 years, \Din- | that city and Pl th. A railway from Exeter to Plymouth 
ners are given, says Pryce, like city-fensts, on ticketing a has in operation for some time; and acts have been obtain- 
the expense of the mines. These are generally undertaken by | ed for & prolongation of this line to Falmouth by Liskeard, Lost- 
companies of adventurers; the shares consisting of 64th or 1 withiel, and St, Austell; and by another branch to Padstow throagh 
‘parts. If the mine be on — it is duchy-property, and the | Bodmin. 
duchy-agent eee the lease; vate property, ft is let from Population, §c.] C., in point of pop., 


tim: nsid i tro holds 
tine to a Toth port of part of the trans, vari of eos ia. pata 15th a among the counties of England. a 
in 1570 has been estimated at 114,103; in 1 Pacts at 


‘ally viewed with reference to the facilities or difficulties of work- 
121,864; in 1750, at 148,069. These calenlations 


a mine. 
were made on the supposition that the 
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©, Lemon enumerated 160 mines at work in this county in 
1836-7, besides some omitted. The extent of some of these mines 
eda ye mg rant toy | haem otal nd mui, 08 am avrg of 
- three years, bore the same proportion to 
it to the surface, are 
Shitdren, who pan eee By teeny sndgenent jo sdedtons and pop. as in the year 1801. In 1801, the pop. was re- 
*cobbed,” x broken into fragments of Shwe size ofa —— pre- | turned at 188,269; ge Py, 216,667; in wae at 
operations of the crushing machine, by women or 257,447; in 1831, at 300,938; in 1841, at 79. 
a pte at dosinn ee sion tor The increase per cent. in these decennial periods — 
sana by other processes, the ore is is reseed thus appears to have been respectively; 16, ~ 1% 
being sold at the ticketings, as above noticed, | and 13:4 per cent.—Of the pop, in 1841, 948 per 
: poe cent. were natives of the co.; 4-1 per cent. "natives of 
other cos. of England; 0-1 per cent. natives of Scot- 
land; 0:2 per cent. natives of Ireland; and 0-1 per cent, 
were born in foreign parts——Of the estimated pop. 
in 1847, viz. 368,729, 7-6 per cent. received relief as 
paupers in that year; and the rate per cant of ex- @ 
penditure for relief to the poor on this estimated 
was 4s. 84d. In 1851 the ey SO GT to 355.08. 
The annual value of property rated to the 
in 1847, was £976,209; the expenditure ‘br vel relief ief of 
the poor, £86,944; and the rate in the Sad) on the 
annual value, 1s. O4d., the rate for all 
1s. 63d.—The annual value of real propelgy 
to the property and income tax within the co, in 
1842-8 was £1,353,261, of which £774,692 was upon 
lands; £277,108 on houses; and £178,017 on mines, 
<The number of sev ’ banks in the co. in 1838 
va 10, embraci ae whose average 
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pes in 1842-8 was 6,297; for the W division, 


5, u * * t 
“There are 203 parishes within this co., 85 of which 
are rectories, and 96 vicarages, ey are all com- 
prised within the dio. of Exeter, and form, with 3 
parishes in Devonshire. an archdeaconty, The num- 
er of hundreds is 9, viz.: 

Area ‘Honses 
in acres, in 1851, 

129.667 7.290 

10,571 

1,798 

18,428 

13,771 

5.765 


Pop. in 
1851. 


Jurisdiction.) C. is in the SW circuit. The assizes were an- 
ciently held at Launceston alone; but since 1738, the summer- 
bene whe been held at Bodmin. The quarter-sessions were 
fe held each of them at Bodmin and Truro by adjourn- 
ment; but for may the Michaelmas sessions have been 
held wholly at the Baster sessigns at’ Truro, and the 
BD} and Midsummer sessions at Lo&.withiel.—The duchy 

., however, is under peculiar jurisdiction. In 1337, Edward, 

ince, was created duke of Cornwall, and the duchy 

act of. ton the eldest son of the king of 

revenues granted tu them 

ip of manors, boroughs, is- 

Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Som- 

erset, and other counties; from the coinage of tin, and from fines, 

‘and various other sources. The immediate government of C. was 

vested in the duke, his chancellor, attorney, and solicitor-general, 

and other officers, with a court-of-exchequer, and of sherifts, &c., 

all which offices and cm tenia still exist, The miners, by 

ancient prescription, confirmed by an act of the reign of Edward 

TIL, the privileges and enactments of which have been amended 

and enlarged by an act of Willian TV. ig 1836, are exempted 

from all civil jurisdiction, othor than that of the stannary courts, 

except in cases ‘affecting land, life, or limb.” The mining sys- 

th is under‘ a Separate jurisdiction, at the head of 

which is the lord-warden of the stannaries, and, under him, the 

len, who, from time to time, holds stannary courts for 

all matters belon; iginerto the mines, These local courts, especially 
since they have 


so much 
TY,, are 


of 
comparatively inex: 
common law are united, the vice-warden being judge, and au- 
to make rules and orders for the regulation of the prac- 
and proceedings of his courts. From his orders and judg- 
lies to the lord-warden, assisted by 3 or more 


on the 


dued under Athelstane; dace which rf has remained, more quietly 
perhaps than any other division of the country, an integral part 
of the kingdom,—Rude monuments of its early inhabitanty such 

unwrgnght stones, sometimes placed singly, and some- 


dialect is now fast disa) 
cient Cornish language, which was a dialect of the Celtic, and 
very similar to the Welsh: this has been obsolete as a living lan- 
guage for some centuries. Andrew Borde, a physician in ‘the 
time of Henry VIIL, says: “In Cornwal is two speches, the one 
is naughty Englyshe, and the other is Cornyshe speche. And 
there be many men and women the which cannot speake ono 
worde of Englyshe, bat all Cornyshe.” This implies that the Cor- 
nish was then no longer the genera) language of the country. 
Scawen, towards the latter part of the 17th cent., states, that Mr, 
Francis Robinson, of Landewednack (the parish at the Lizard), 
had recently preached a sermon in Cornish, as the 
best known to his auditory; but this was in a remote of the 
county, having little communication with others, and he is said 
to have been the last person who preached in . The mo- 
dern provincial dialect contains many Cornish words, and also’ 
several Saxon terms now in general obsolete, but which were in 
common use about the time of Queen Elizabeth, and may be 
found in Shakspeare and.cotemporary writers. 1 
CORNWALL, a township of Addison co., in the 
state of Vermont, U. S., 63 m. SW of pre ot 
hounded on the E by Otter creek, and on the NW by 
Lemonfair creek. It is generally leyel, and in the 
SW swampy. The soil consists of clay loam, Pop. 
1.164.—Also a township of Litchfield co., in the state 
of Connecticut, 39 m. NW. of Hartford, watered by 
Housatonic river and one of its tributaries, and in+ 
tersected by the Housatonic railroad, The surface 
and soil are eonsiderably diversified. Pop. 1,703.— 
Also a township of Orange co., in the state of New 
York, 6 m. S of Newburg, and 100 m. 8 of Albany, 
Tt contains Butter Hill and Crow’s Nest, the loftiest 
summits of the ‘highlands,’ and is generally hilly, 
West Point, the military academy of the United 
States, is situated in this township; and also the noted 
forts of Putnam, Clinton, and Montgomery.—Also 
an old and well-settled township in the Eastern dix- 
trict of Upper Canada. Pop. 3,907. Tt contains the 
town of C., which is situated in its SE corner, and 
had a pop. of 1,600 in 1846, and the villages of Mou- 
linette and Milleroche. The town of ©. was incor- 
porated in 1884. It ison a canal of the same name, 
extending to the St. Lawrence.—Also a county in 
the island of Jamaica, pas ig Pye whole W part 
of the island. Its chief town is Montego-bay. See 
JAMAICA. . : 
CORNWALL (Carr), a headland of the co. of 
the same name, lying 34 m. NNE of the Land’s end. 
CORNWALL BRIDGE, a village of Cornwall 
township, Litchfield co., in the state of Connecticut, _ 
U. S., 42 m. NW of Hartford, on the Housatonic 
river, which is here crossed by abridge, 
CORNWALL LANDING, a fo 
ponmseag tsa co., in the state of New Yi 
side of the Hudson river. || 
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cb Connwatr, (New), a district of British North 
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ipal stream: is the C. or Horton river, which 


ows for.above 30 m, through a fertile and picturesque 
‘country, and is fringed with diked marshes, which 


yield hea : 

ty CORNWALLIS ISLAND, an island of the North 
Georgian group, in the Polar sea, separated by Wel- 

ingen channel from North Devon, in N lat. 75°, W 
ong. 95°, 

CORNWALLIS ISLANDS, a group in the North 
Pacific, to the N of Radack islands, discovered in 
1807. Kotzebue dixes the S part of the group in N 
Jat. 14° 89’ 29”; and states its extent from N to S to 
be only 184 m. . : 

_ CORNWALLIS (Port), a bay of the Indian 
ocean, on the FE coast of North Andaman island, in 

lat. 13° 20’, E long. 93° 10’. 

CORNWALLVILLE, a village of Durham town- 
ship, Greene co., in the state of New York, U. S., 38 
m. SSW of Albany. 

CORNWELL, a parish of Oxfordshire, 8 m. W of 

Chipping-Norton, Area 820 acres: Pop. 110. 
. CORNWOOD, a parish of Devon, 4' m. NE of 
Earls-Plympton, separated from the p. of Harford by 
the Erme, and intersected by the Yealm. Area 
10,680 acres. Pop. 1,084. + 

CORNWORTHY, a parish of Devon, 4 m. SSE 
of Totness, at the mouthsof the Dart. Area 2.721 
geres.. Pop. 567. It contains the hamlet of East 
Cornworthy. Pop. 51. 

_ CORNY, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Moselle, cant. of Gorze. Pop. 1,041, It lias ‘some 
pottery manufactures. 

CORO, a department or province of the republic 
of Venezuela, lying between the parallels of 10° 5’ 
and 12° 9’ 50” N lat., and between 1° 18’ and 4° 22’ 
W: of Cardcas; embracing the coast of the Caribbean 
sea, from the gulf of Venezuela or Maracaybo on the 
W, to the Golfo-Triste on the E; and bounded on the 
E by the cordillera of Coro and Caracas; on the 8 by 
the provs. of Carabovo and Truxillo; and on the W 
hy the lake orinland sea of Maracaybo. The surface 
is generally hilly. The soil of a large portion of the 
prov. is sandy and dry; but good crops of coffee, 
cacao, maize, and plantains, are obtained in some 
places, The principal river, the Tocuyo, rises in the 
mountains S of the town of Tocuyo, at the distance 
of nearly 250 m, from the ocean, and intersects, in the 
greater part of its lower course, the S districts of the 

rov. It is navigable 120 m. from its mouth, and its 
banks furnish abundance of timber of the largest size, 


and fit for every kind of building. The prov. of C. 
and the attached peninsula of Paraguand, are perhaps 


less known than any other division of the Venezue- 
Jan republic of Colombia, much of its surface being 
ongiied by the aboriginal races, The most recent 
authorities give 40,476 as the number of Creoles, Mes- 
tizoes, Negroes, Indians, and mixed races, inhabiting 
the prov. of C.; or about 43 inhabitants to the sq. 
C. is still in an uncultivated state, for the 
; but is capable of much improvement. It 
into the 6 cantons of C., San- 
Luis, | Costa ~ Arriba, igna; and 
containg the — 4 Carora, San-Felipe, ‘Carovita, 
Barquisimeto, | ‘oc 
ts, and the capital, 
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ren sandy plain, 3 m. from the ocean. The only 
plant which flourishes in its neighbourhood is the 
prickly pear; and as the = is destitute of water, 
fruits and vegetables are brought té market from a 
distance exceeding 9 m.; and water for culinary and 
domestic purposes is sold by the barrel, being fetched 
from springs 2.m. off. Notwithstanding these disad- 
vantages, C. was so conveniently sitnated for contra- 
band trade with the Dutch at Curagoa, and with the 
English West India islands, that it contained in 1807 


a pop. of 10,000. Its present pop. does not exceed — 
4,000. The exports consist in mules, hides, goats, — 


pottery ware, cheese, and indigo and cochineal from 
Carora. Its port, at a leagne distant, lies open from 
N to NE, and its accommodations are so tri ing, that 
it will probably never reach a higher rank than that 
of a flourishing entrepot for smugglers, | 

CORO, a walled village of Bambara, in W Africa, 
7m. SSE of Cagnanso. Pop, about 450. : 

COROADOS, a numerous and unciyilized tribe of Indians, who 
inhabit the mountainous district of the prov. of Matto-Grosso, in 
which the Rios Xingu, and Das Mortes, and some of the tributa- 
ries of the Paraguay take their rise. 

COROA GRANDE, a sand-bank, dangerous 
navigators, to the N of the island of Maranhao, Brazil, 
the N’extremity of which is in S$ lat. 2° 10’ 50”: 

COROAS, a tribe of Indians, in Brazil. who inhabit the banks 
of the rivers in the N part of the prov. of Joyaz. ‘They are peace- 
able in disposition, but addicted to theft. Fishing forms, their’ 
chief employment. . 

COROA-VERMELHA, a small town of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Bahia, comarca of Porto-Seguro, on the 
shore of the Atlantic, to the N of Vera-Cruz. 

COROCIO, a small town of Brazil,in the prov. of 
Pernambuco, parish of Itambe. pratt 

COROFIN, a small town in the p. of Kilneboy,.co, 
Clare, 7m. NNW of Ennis. Pop. 994. 

COROICO, a river of Peru, which flows into the 
Beni, in 8 lat. 13° 28’, 

COROMANDEL, the name given to the E coast 
of the peninsula of India, extending about 350 m., 
from the mouths of the Krishna, in 15° 45’ N, to Ca- 
lymere-point, in 10° 18’ N. It is the E boundary of 
the Carnatic prov. according to the present division 
of the British dominions in India; and was formerly 
and more properly written Choramandel; for Chola- 
mandala, the Sanscrit compound of which this name. 
is a corruption, signifies ‘the circle’ or ‘district of - 
Chola,’ either from a dynasty which anciently reigned 
over the kingdom of Panis, or from chora,—a spe-_ 
cies of sorghum, the commonest grain in the country. — 
It is low, sandy, and full of shoals and banks, without 
a good port of any kind. The best, roadstead is off 
Portonovo, in 11°30’ N lat. To the N of Sadras, and — 
about 38m. S by W of Madras, the coast seems to. 
have been encroached upon by the sea to a consider-- 
able extent. The great want throughout this coast 
is that ofa sufficient supply of moisture for vegetation ; 
and the ancient tanks and water-courses r to. 
have been neglected, so that little aid is sow eaeiene 
by the husbandman from them. Mae 
_ COROMANDEL HARBOUR, Wruo, or War-_ 


HAO, & harbour on the E coast of the Middle isl: 
New Zealand, in the gulf of Hauraki, 25 m. from 
Colville, and 35 m. from the mouth of the — 


Thames. It is shallow, but h holding-ground ;, 
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W side of the peninsula which forms the estuary of 
the Thames, in S lat. 36° 47’. 

CORON, a commune and town of France, in the 
dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Vihiers, 33 m. 
} WSW of Saumur. Pop. 1,843. 

: CORON. See Koron. 
: CORONA (Mapona Detta), a hamlet and cele- 
‘brated hermitage of Venetian Lombardy, in the gov. 
of Venice, delegation and 18 m. NW of’ Verona, in a 
deep ravine of the Montebaldo, which runs between 
the Adige and the Ri, an affluent of that river. The 
hermitage is situated on a plateau, overhanging a 
proves the ascent of which is effected by steps, 770 
number, cut in the rock. An engagement took 
place iy this locality between the Austrian and French 
armies, in 1797. j 

CORONA-REALE, or Murroco, a town of Vene- 
cuela, in the dep. and 240 m. SE of Caracas, on the 
8 bank of the Orinoco, 15 m. WSW of the confluence 
of the Orui, and 60m. WSW of Angostura. _ It has 
suffered much from the incursions of the Caribbees. 
t CORONADA, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, 
} in the proy. and 65 m. ESE of Badajoz, partido and 
7 m. 5 of Serena, near the |. bank €f the Zujar. Pop. 
1,598. It contains a parish-church, and a custom- 
house; and in the environs are some remains of an- 
cient edifices, supposed to be Roman. 

CORONADOS (Los), a group of islands, in the 
; Pacific, near the coast of New California, 30 m, SW 
}. of San Diego, in N lat. 32° 23’, 

: CORONADOS, a tribe of Indians, in Ecuador, who inhabit the 
banks of the Pastaca and Tigre, between 2° and 3° N lat., and 
75° and 77° W long. 

CORONATA, an island of the Adriatic, in Dal- 
matia, to the SSE of the island of Grossa. It is 15 
m. in length from NW to SE, and from 1 to 3 m 
broad. Its surface is hilly.. It produces wine and 
a little oil. 

CORONATION GULF, a large gulf of the Arctic 
ocean, lying between the parallels of 66° and 68°, 
and the meridians of 108° and 116°. The Copper- 
mine river discharges itself into its SW extremity. 
On the N it has the insular but unexplored masses 
of Wollaston land and Victoria land, 

CORONATION ISLANDS, a group off the NW 
coast of Australia, separating York sound from 
Brunswick bay. The group consists of 17 or 18 
islands, besides numerous rocky islets. The largest 
island, 8 m. long, and from 2 m, to 4 m. wide, 
its E in § lat. 14° 59’, E long. 124° 56’. 

CO. ATION ISLE, one of the New South 

Shetland . Eroup, in § lat. 60° 32’, W long. 46° 52’— 
; Also an island in Prince of Wales's archipelago, off 
{the coast of Russian America. 
; a town of La Plata, in the prov. of 
Santa-F¢, on the r. bank of the Rio-Sulado, 20 m. S 
YCORONEL,  ‘illage of Brazil, in th f 
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CORPS-NUDS, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, cant, of Janzé, 10 m, 
SE of Rennes.- Pop. 2,370. 

CORPUS, or Corrus-Curisti, a town of La 
Plata, in the prov. of Missiones, on the J. bank of the 
Parana, 830 m. NE of Candelaria.—Also a town of 
Guatemala, in the prov. of Honduras, 40 m, N of | 
Leon» 

CORPUS-CHRISTI BAY, a bay on the coast of 
Texas, separated by Mustang island from the F yo of | 
Mexico. It is abuut 40 m. in length from N toS, | 
and 20 m. from E to W. It is only accessible from | 
thegulf by two narrow passes over the bar, The N | 
one is that which is chiefly used, and has from 4 to | 
5 ft. water. Within the water is deep and clear, { 
The ordinary rise of tide here is 18 inches, ; 

CORPUSTY, a parish of Norfolk; 5 m. NW of } 
Aylsham. Area 1,018 acres. Pop. 492. i 

CORRAL. See Mapetra. 

CORRAL-DE-ALMAGUER, a town of Spain, 
in the prov, and 45 m. ESE of Toledo, in the partido 
of Quintanar-de-la-Orden. It is situated in a fertile 
plain, on the S or r. bank of the Rianzares, at an alt. 
of 2,803 ft, above sea-level. Pop. 3,378. 

CORRE, a village of France, in the dep. of Haute- 
Saone, cant. of Jussy, at the confluence of the Coney 
with the Saone. Pop. 665. 

CORREGAUM, a village of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Bejapore, 17 m. NE of Punah, on the Bima | 
rivér, memorable for the desperate battle fought here 
on the 8lst Decem. 1817, between a small British | 
force of 2,800 men, and the Peshwa’s army estimated | 
at 20,000 horse and several thousand infantry, in 
which, after 9 hours’ constant*fighting, the Peshwa’s 
troops were driven out of the village. 

CORRE’GGIO, a town of Italy, in the duchy and 
10 m. NE of Modena. Pop. 5,000, It was the births i 
place in 1493-4 of the great painter Antonio Allégri, | 
better known as Correggio. ' 

CORREGO-SECO, a monntain-village of Brazil, | 
in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, on the caravan-route | 
across the Orgads to Minas-Geraes, at an alt. of 2,000 | 
ft. above sea-level. 

CORRENO, a town of Naples, in the proy. of 
Terra-di-Lavoro, 12 m. NE of Gaéta. ~Pop. 1,670. 

CORRENS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Var, cant. of Cotignac, on the Argens. Pop. 1,514. 

CORRENTES, a parish and village of Brazil, in 
the prov, of Minas-Geraes, comarca of Serro, on a 
river of the same name, an affluent of the Doce.— 
Also two hamlets in the same prov., in the comarca 
of Jequitinhonha. 

CORRENTES, a river which separates the Bra- | 
zilian prov. of Matto-Grosso from P. y. dt 
rises, in the Serra-Amambey, and flows to the 
Paraguay, which it joins on the 1. bank after a course — 
of 120 m.—Also a river in the ec, of Goyaz, de- | 
scending from the Serra-de-Sad- ingos, and flow- 
ing into the Paranahiba.— Also a river of Brazil,’ 
which separates the provs. of Santa-Catharina and | 
Sad-Paulo, and flows into the Urugnay om the 1. | 
bank.—Also two rivers in the prov, of Sio-Pedro- } 
do-Rio-Gtande, one flowing into the Rio-Pelotas, and‘ | 
the other a the Lagoa-dos-Patos. ‘ete } 
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lying between the parallels of 44° 55’ and 45° 40’ N. 
Tt is bounded on the N by Creuse; on the E by 
Puy-de-Déme and Cantal; on the S by Lot; 8 
by Dordogne; and NW by Haute-Vienne. It has 
an area of 584,678 hectares; and, with the exception 
of a small part belonging to the basin of the Loire, 
is wholly comprised within the basin of the Garonne. 
Tt is watered by the Dordogne, and its affluents, the 
Veztre, the Corréze, the Cere, and the Maronne, and 
in the N by the head-streams of the Vienne; but 
none of these rivers are well adapted to the purposes 
of navigation, The N districts of the dep. are moun- 
tainous, being traversed by a ridge of the Aureen 
mountain-system, whose culminating point, Mont 
Oudouze, has an alt. of 4,475 ft. The lower tracts 
produce tolerable crops of rye, buckwheat, hemp, 
chestnuts, and a small quantity of wine, The division 
of the soil is about one-third heaths; one-seventh cal- 
careous soil; one-fourth stony; and a third part 
sandy. The meadows support considerable numbers 
of cattle and horses; and the large heaths, partly 
covered ‘with juniper, afford pasturage to numerous 
flocks of sheep. In 1889 the live stock in this dep. 
was returned at 9,030 horses, 1,273 mules, 6,307 
asses, 116,387 horned cattle, 482,310 sheep, 81,003 
pigs, and 7,534 goats. The minerals known to exist 
in this dep. are iron, lead, copper, coal, antimony, 
slate, limestone, and freestone. The amount of coal 
raised in 1839 was 15,375 quintals, valued at 36,665 
frances. Besides the sources of industry which are 
supplied by its agricultural and mineral products, 
some manufactures are carried on in the chief towns 
of this dep. The articles produced are chiefly con- 
fined to wool, silk, cotton, brand, paper, oil, and lea~ 
ther; but in none of these is the number of people 
‘employed great, or the trade extensive.—The pop. of 
this dep. in 1801 was 243,654; in 1831, 294,834; in 
1841, 306,480. It possessed 9 secondary establish- 
ments for instruction with 473 pupils, 3 superior 
schools, and 239 elementary schools, in 1842,—It is 
divided into the three arrondissements of Brives, 
Tulle, and Ussel, which are subdivided into 28 can- 
tons and 292. communes.—The dep. forms the dio. of 
the bishop of Tulle. 

CORREZE, ariver which gives name to the above 
dep. It rises in the mountains of Monédiéres, near 
the source of the Veztre, and, flowing SW, passes 
the towns of C., Tulle, and Brives, and joins the 
Vezbre on the |. bank, after a course of 50 m. 

CORRE‘ZE, a canton, commune, and town in the 
dep. of Corréze, arrond. of*Tulle.—The cant. com- 
‘prises 9. com. Pop. 7,959.—The town is situated on 
the r. bank of the river of the same name, 8 m. NE 
of Tulle. Pop. cs chief trade is in wheat, 


corn fairs. 

} CORRIB (Loven), alake, partly between co. Mayo 
and co, Galway, but chiefly within the latter co. It is 
the largest lake in Ireland, ex¢ept Lough-Neagh; and 
it greatly excels that lake, as well as many boasted 
lakes of batt ree Pinca = Treland, ie the cia 
riety, extent, and richness of its scenery. Measu 
from ite foot upward, or from a line 3 m. N of the 
mountain, 
it may be dist into 4 sections; the first extends 
54m. N, with a bread m. 
second extends 7 adth of from 3 
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1,000 acres, The surface of the lake lies 133 ft. 
above the level of high water in Galway bay; and 
experiences in floods an average rise of 3 ft. The 





main feeder of the lake is the wonderfal subterranean © 


disgorgement from the basin of Mask and 
Carra; and the next in successive impe ce are the 
rivers Clare, Bealnabrack, and Fuogh. The outlet 
or the superfiuent collection of waters is vari- 
ously the C,,and the Galway river; and rans 8m, 
SE and S to Galway bay. at the town of Galway.— 
The scenery of very nearly all the E, shore of the 
lake consists of low grounds, parts of which are 
wooded, parts verdant, and large parts brown, mo- 
rassy, and bleak; but all the W lt N shores of the 
great main body, as well as the whole alpine-flanked 
belt which projects to the W, present everyevariety 
of interesting scenery. Measures are now in 

for improving the navigation from Galway a tee 
to this lough. * 

CORRIENTES, a state of the La Plata confeder- 
ation, bounded on the N by the Parana which forms 
the boundary with Paraguay; on the E. by the ‘ 
of Missunes; on the S by Entre-Rios; and on the W by 
the Parana. Its surface has been estimated at 20,000 
sq.m, Its pop. if 1824 was from 35,000 to*40,000; 
it is now estimated at 140,000, Its most remarkable 
physical feature is the great lagune of Ybera, in its 
N section, extending in width about 90 m. parallel 
to the conrse of the Parana, and occupying a space 
of about’ 1,000 sq. m. [Parish.] It is covered with 
aquatic plants and shrubs, and gives origin to four 
considerable rivers, the Misinay which runs into the 
Uruguay, and the Santa-Lucea, the Bateles, and the 
Corrientes, which discharge themselves into the Pa- 
rana, The principal productions of the prov. are 
cotton, tobacco, fee, sugar, and indigo.—Its cap., of 
the same name, was founded in 1588, near the june- 
tion of the Parana and the Paraguay, in S$ lat. 27° 
27’ [Azara], 27° 30’ [Robertson]. Its site is a fine 
one for commercial purposes; the Paraguay having 
run a course of 1,200 m. before its confluence with 
the Parana; while the conjoined streams furnish a 
noble navigable river down to Buenos Ayres, a fur- 
ther distance.of 750 m., and from thence, under the 
name of the River Plate, a further distance of 200 
m.: making a total course of 2,150 m. through regions 
of high natural fertility, and of which 1,500 m. are 
nayigable by vessels drawing 10 ft, C, is the mart 
of the little trade that is permitted on the Parana. 
The matte, sugar, cotton, and tobacco of Paraguay 


find their way here, but only in small quantities, and - 


a few European goods are introduced: by the same 
channel. The pop. is about 4,500. Excey the 
better classes, few of the pop. of C. speak jpan- 
ish language; that of the Guananis or aborigines 
superseded it. eh ee 
CORRIENTES (Cars), a bold cliffy 
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occasioned, it is supposed, by the tide-stream being 

} ei its ~ to oe" from the sound of 

ura, by a idal rock which shoots up to within 
15 fath: of the surface from a depth of about 100 
fath. The vicinity of this rock is carefully shunned 
by small craft; but it is only during high and strong 
tides, or violent gales, that it is at all formidable to 
large vessels. 

CORRINGHAM, a parish in Essex, 8 m. E of 
Houdon-on-the-Hill. Area 3,536 acres. Pop. 261. 
—Also a p. in Lincoln, 4 m. E by N of Gainsborough. 
Area 6,189 acres. Pop. 684. 

CORRISKIN (Locn), a deep, dark, lonely sheet 
of water embosomed in the Coolin or Cuchullin moun- 
tains, on the W coast of the island of Skye, which 
dischanges itself by a rapid stream into a bay of Loch 
Slayig. It is about 2 m. in length, and a 4m. broad, 
and is said to be of profound depth. Sir Walter 
Scott has described it in both prose and poetry in 
The Lord of the Isles. This lake is perhaps more 
; nerally described under the name Loch Coruisk. 
; Botan, in the Ist vol. of his Description of the 
'} Western Islands, has described it with great beauty: 
} “ Passing the river which runs foaming over a sheet 
of smooth rock into the sea, a lofig valley suddenly 
opens on the view, enclosing the beautiful lake Co- 
ruisk, on the black surface of which a few islands 
covered with grass appear with the vividness of emer- 
alds amid the total absence of vegetable green. On 
every side the bare rocky acclivities of the mountains 
rise around, their serrated edges darkly projected on 
the blue sky or entangled in the clouds which so 
often hover over this region of silence and repose. 
At all seasons and at all times of the day darkness 
seems to rest on its further extremity; a gloom‘in 
| which the eye, discerning but obsetfrely the forms of 
| objects, pictures to itself imaginary recesses and a 
distance still unterminated. ‘The length of the valley 
is nearly 4 m., and its breadth about 1 m.; while the 
mountains that enclose it rise with an acclivity so 
great, that the spectator situated at their base views 
all their summits around him; casting his eye over 
the continuous plane of their sides, as they extend 
upwards in solid beds of rock for nearly a mile, and 
present a barrier over which there is no egress.” 

CORRISO (Monre), a mountain of Mexico, in 
the proy. of Tamaulipas, 20 m. NW of the mouth of 
the Santander. 

CORROGUE, a parish in co. Tipperary, adjoining 


the town of Ti - Area 868 acres. Pop. 416. 
“CORRONTUBBER, a village in the p. of Achon- 
Ty, 


co. Shigo. 
CORROPOLTI, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo- 
‘Ultra Ima, 12 m. NNE of Teramo. Pop. 2,000. 
co) ish in Dorset, 4m. NE of 
Zh er. 4 ek se aa. B, by 
_ CORSE, a parish in Gloucestershire, 44 m. 
N of Newent. Area 2,190 acres.’ Pop. 586. 
or Corso (Carr), the extreme N 
island of Corsica, in 
. Itis the extremity of a broad headl 
dera! Se Sed pala eryetab connected in 
with the longitudinal chain of mountains 
the island. 


SID “@ parish in Northumberlan 18 
Heh Intersect by the iver Hee, 
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There is a lighthouse, 
with a revolving light, on this‘headland, —_, 
CORSHAM, a parish and town in Wilts, 4m. SW 
of Chippenham. Area of p. 6,498 acres. Pop. 8,172. 
—The town, which consists of one lqng street, was 
formerly of some importance for its woollen mann- 
factures. Its chief trade now arises from supplying 
the agricultural district of which it is the centre. 
The Great Western railway has a station here. 
CORSICA [Freneou, Corse; Sranisn, Corsega), 
an island of the Mediterranean, called by the ancient 
Greeks Kyrnos, lying over against the gulf of Genoa, 
the N point being 100 British m. S of that city; now 
incorporated with France and forming one of the 
departments of that country. It is situated between 
41° 20’ and 48° N lat., and 8° 82’ and 9° 33’ E long.; 
having the Ligurian sea, and the gulf of Genoa, on 
the N; the Tuscan sea on the EB; i straits of Boni- 
facio, 10 m. in breadth, separating it from Sardinia 
on the S; and the Mediterranean on the W. | Its 
greatestelength from Cape-Corso, its N point, to the 
straits of Bonifacio, is 116m. The nearest point on 
the Italian mainland is Piombino, which is 55 m, 
distant; on the mainland of France, Antibes, 120 m. 
distant. The breadth is in some places 54 m.; in 
others 45 m.; and in some parts much less. Its area 
is estimated at 874,745 French hectares; or 2,163,110 
acres; a superficies somewhat exceeding that of the 
united counties of Lancaster and Cumberland. 
Physical features.| This island is traversed by a 
chain of granitic mountains which, beginning at Bas- 
tia, extends thence to its extreme 8 point, dividing it 
also into two parts,—the eastern, and the western 
Fertile vales, especially on the E side.of tho island, 
extend on all sides around the mountains, from the 
interior to the sea-coast. The loftier of the moun- 
tains are, for the most part of the year, covered with 
snow. . The most elevated of the Corsican mountains 
are Monte-Rotondo, Monte-d’Oro, and Monte-Cinto. 
Monte-Rotondo, the Mons Aureus of the Romans, 
nearly in the centre of the island, is 8,754 ft., or; ac- 
cording to some, 9,069 ft. above the level of the sea. 
Its summit commands a prospect of the whole island, 
together with Sardinia. ‘The height of Monte-d’Oro 
is 8,701 ft.; of Monte-Paglia-Orba, 8,695 ft. The 
sides of the mountains are covered with beautful 
forests of oak and fir. Marble is obtained in the 
neighbourhood of Corté and Cape-Corso, gypsum at 
Bastia, porphyry at Niolo; and lead, copper, iron, 
silver, antimony, alum, porphyry, and jasper exist 
among the mountain-rariges. ‘The iron is said to be 
of a superior quality, and there is a rich mine of 
cobalt. Agates and emeralds are occasionally found, 
—There are no navigable rivers in C. The Golo 
has a course of 46 m.; the Tavignano of 44 m.; and 
the Talaro and Valinco, of about 80 m, each. 


two former, with the Orbo, discharge themselves on , 


the E coast; the two latter, with the Liamona, the 
Gravone, and the Prunelli, flow toward the W. . 


Coasts.) The coast of C. almost everywhere affords — 
good anchorage for vessels of a small draught 


ter; and there are numerous ports into some 
: where they 
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Fiorenzo, is very much esteemed, and is sufficient for 


Rossa is only a small haven, but it has the advantage 
of considerable depth of water, and is defended by a 
small island from the W winds. Calvi is a large 
and excellent port. Ajaccio has a spacious and com- 
modious harbour, and a good mole. Bonifacio is a 
very convenient harbour, and has from ancient times 
been much frequented by traders. . Bastia is not such 
# port as might be adeqnate to the reception of ships- 
of-war, but it is very convenient for small vessels, to 
which its mole affords considerable advantage, both 
in of security, and for the better transaction 
of business. The islands of Gorgona, also of Capraga 
and Elba, which are in this vicinity, are so situated 
as to prevent small vessels plying in this quarter from 
ever being without resources when overtaken by a 
storm, Maccinajo is an inconsiderable harbour, but 
safe and commodious for vessels of a light structure, 
The most noted of all the harbours of C. is Porto- 
Vecchio, which is'indeed one of the best ports in 
Europe. It is so spacious as to be capable of con- 
taining a large fleet, being about '5'm. in length, 14 
m. broad, and of considerable depth. It has a good 
bottom, and is so defended by the neighbouring lands 
as to be secure from the violence,of the storms. 

Climate. Tt is not easy to reconcile the different 
statements respecting the climate antl soil of C.; for 
while some maintain that the climate is mild, clear. 
and salubrious, others—as Seneca who was banished 
hither, and Volney who resided three months on this 
island — represent it in very different colours. La 
Croix, likewise, a modern French geographer, affirms 
| the air of C. to be thick and unwholesome. The 
| truth seems to be, that the air is generally clear and 
salubrious, except in the neighbourhood of stagnant 
waters and marshes, which, however, aré numerous 
here, especially on the E coast. The prevailing 
winds are the S and the SE. 

Soil and Productions.} The soil is fertile and 
productive when properly cultivated. The olive, 
the mulberry, and the citron, sueceed well; wheat, 
rye, barley, and millet are grown; but agriculture 
is deplorably neglected. The olive ‘tree thrives 
in every part of C. It appears, indeed, not to 
have been very early introduced into the island; 
but it now constitutes a principal source of the 
riches of the country, and grows here to a greater 
height and thickness than it does in the southern 
deps. of France. It succeeds: better in cold than in 
warm years; and the oi] obtained from it, though not 
prepared with due care, is yet considered to be of 

quality. The lemon, the pomegranate, the 
orange, the almond, and the mulberry succeed also 
well in this island. Chestnut-trees are very abun- 
dant and productive; the fruit, which ean be collected 
with very little trouble, serves as food both for horses 
andmen. It is perhaps in one tiew a disadvantage 
Boy ‘subsistence may here be so easil: ed, as 
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uniler the tower of Fornali, about 2m. from San- j arable acres near Bastia and Ajaccio, the land is cul- 


the reception of the largest merchant-vessels. Isola-" 





















tivated by the proprietors. Farming-tenants (me- 
tayers) are unknown. This fact is explained by the 
abundance of soil, and the want of circulating capi- 
tal: payments of rent in cash would be ible; in 
kind, unprofitable to the owner. Farming-leases are, 
indeed, in a certain manner supplied by the mode 
called terratico, which finds its application on about 
115th or 1-20th of the land yearly sown; but only [) 
the wealthier proprietors, or thee whose produce is» {| | 
easily saleable, avail themselves of this-met ‘The {| 
conditions of the terratico vary according to provin-— 
cial customs and the quality of the soi Le ; 
modes most in use are: Ist. The proprietor gives 
land for one season to a cultivator, and receives fur —) 
the best quality of land one-third of the proddtce; and | 
for land of piigire’ 4 quality one-fourth of the net pro- 
duce; that is, of the gross, less the seed which has * 
been sown. 2d. The proprietor furnishes the land, |} _ 
one-half of the seed, and the oxen for labouring; re- | 
ceiving one-half of the produce. The land, which is; 
not cultivated by terratico tenure, is tilled by the. }{ 
owner, either in person or by means of day-labourers. 
The small proprigtor, relying on his chestnut trees 
for support, is seldom an active labourer, and conti- 
nues‘the old custom of employing Italian labourers, 
who'come over to the island annually to the average 
number of 4,000, and undertake the harder kinds of 
rural labour, and after a stay of 5 or 6 months, return 
to Italy with ‘their savings. ‘The land is mostly pub-~ 
lic property, and private possessors are few. In 1766, 
when C. came under the dominion of France, no less 
than 1,440 sq. m. of its surface were occupied by fo- 
srests. According to M. Pietri of Sartene, the cir- 
cumf. of C. is about 593 m., including the windings 
of the bays and creeks; and its area 2,163,110 E 
lish acres; of which 648,590 are cultivated, 601,64: 
more are capable of cultivation, and 912,876 are nei- 
ther cultivated, nor capable of being so. ing 
to recent returns, 350,000 hectares of the surface are 
waste lands; 75,000 h. consist of a rich soil; 
h. of a calcareous soil; and 180,000 h. of a stony 
soil.—The cattle are numerous, but small in size. 
The sheep are, in general, black or tawny,—a white 
sheep being as rare in Corsica as a black one is with 
us. Their wool is coarse and rough in the pile. 
There is a want of pasture in the island, so that gen-"* 
erally the cows give but little milk, and the oxen are 
Igan and cadaverous; hence grazing generally is much 
neglected, and the "oi of the aay is in little re- 
quest. Oil, as in Italy, and in almost all hot eoun- 
tries, supplies the place of butter, of which therefore 
but little is rp “ev of ene Lapgdeur Sat Gs i 
nish cheese o quality. e muffoli is a of 
wild ram, covered with nettdaaveadl wool. Telives ‘ 
on the highest mountains, where it can hardly be ap- | (_ 
—, but when taken young it is easily tamed. — 
‘ast numbers of goats browse upon the hills, and the _ 
forests abound in deer. The swine 
“very numerous, having pry na ~ 
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‘and being fed on chestnuts, fotm 


wild boar is found on the island 
are very fond of the diversion o} 
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CORSICA. - 696 
perhaps to the access which the bees have to the box- | of whom Bastia contained 9,316 souls; Ajaccio 7,401 ; 
wood and the yew. The best of the Corsican hongy | Corte 2,785; Porto- Vecchio 1,298; vi 1,175; 


is said to be that which is obtained from Caccia,. The 
wax is noted for its goodness and firmness, There 
is abundance of hares in this country; foxes are also 
numerous, and extremely large and ravenous; but 
there are no wolves nor rabbits, and very few venom- 
, ous animals, Of birds, those which principally occur 
in C. are the eagle, the vulture, the wood-pigeon, 
turtle, thrush, blackbird, and many of the smaller 
species. There is likewise plenty of game, as par- 
widges,. wood-cocks, snipes, and water-fowl, on the 
lakes, The sea-coasts of this island, as well as the 
lakes and rivers, abound with fish, in great variety, 
and of the best kinds. A kind of thunny or, stur- 
eon isenoted; the sardine is a fish of an exquisite 
favour; and oysters are found in beds and of a re- 
markable size. Beautiful coral, of all the three 
nds, white, red, and black, but principally red, is 
obtained chiefly on the coast opposite to Sardinia.— 
Manufactures are still in a very imperfect state; and 
_ the commerce of the island consists chiefly in the ex- 
portation of coral, which abounds on its coasts. A 
yery coarse woollen cloth of a dagk brown natural 
colour, is woven throughout the island, and furnishes 
the national garb of the second and lower order of 
the country population. The home-spun and woven 
linen does not supply the demand. A soap-manu- 
factory, producing annually about 2,000 ewt., exists 
at Bastia. No mill-work, except for grinding corn 
and olives, is in existence; the trial of a sawing-mill 
at Sartene, for boards, has not succeeded. Of about 
12 iron-forges in the arrond. of Bastia, one or two 
are continually at work, and some for a few months. 
The iron ore on which they work is not indigenous, 
but comes from Elba. Tanning buginess is conduct- 
ed in 10 establishments of small extent. The abun- 
dant supplies which C. furnishes in various depart- 
ments of natural productions, joined to the facilities 
which its position and form afford for the prosecution 
ot trade, certainly point it out as fitted for a very ex- 
tensive commerce. Jn 1769, an exclusive right to 
the fishings about the island was by letters patent 
vested in two individuals. The Jews of Leghorn, in 
like manner, obtained a sencery of the coral trade. 
In 1798, it appears that almost the whole commerce 
© of the island was in the hands of foreigners. It con- 
pes chiefly in the export of some oil of an inferior 
quality, of wax not equal in beauty to that of Mans, 
of tar, raisins, wine, and, above all of wood in logs 
and in planks. The little corn which was sent, out 
- of the country returned to it again in meal, in starch, 
in d ‘and sea biscuit. The skins that had 
in a raw’state were bought back again tan- 
~ ned, and dressed for ep haes Aaa he — 
_ fisheries were monopolized by t! eapolitans. ie 
fishery of the racy was engrossed by the people of 
Sardinia. The imports, as in all countries without 
industry and without arts, consisted in tools, utensils, 
: iron-ware, and clothes. 
} The direct contributions of all kinds 
amounted in all to 1,565,635 francs in 
é contributions are far from commensu- 
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Isola Rosa 748; San Fiorenzo 410; and the 845 rural 
communes 152,586. In 1886 it was 207,889; in 1841 
if was returned at 221,468; of whom 82,463 resided 
in 5 communes, whose pop. exceeded 3,000, In 1846 
it was 230,271. The island constitutes the dio. of 
Ajacqo. Under the late regime, it sent 2 members 
to the chamber-of-deputies, who were elected in 1884 
by 304 electors.—The island is divided into 5 arron- 
dissements, viz., those of Bastia, Calvi, Cortt, Ajac- 
cio, and Sartene, ‘The three first contain the NE and 
greater part of the island, and. formed formerly the 
department of Golo; the districts of Ajaccio and Sar- 
tene, formerly called the department of Liamone, 
contain the SW and less cultivated part of C. The 
5 arronds. are subdivided into 60 cantons, and 855 
communes. 

Language.) The Corsican language is a corrupt 
Italian; scarcely any two‘writers agree in their de+ 
scription of it. WViale—who is perhaps the best au- 
thority on this subject—states it to be a mixture of 
Tuscan, Sicilian, Sardinian, Genoese, and French, The 
Italian scholar, by substitnting the letter o for u, in 
Corsican words, will find the greater part of them to 
be good Italian. The C. give a rapid and abrupt ut- 
teranee to their words; whilst the voice, shrill at the 
commencement of a sentence, gradnally sinks as they 
finish their periods. This, coupled with their ani- 
mated countenances and great gesticulation, makes 
one at first think that parties talking are quarrelling. 
The ordinary language is very figurative; and a taste 
for poetry is common throughout the island. 


Historical Sketch. ©, was successively conquered by the Car- 
thaginians, Romans, Vandals, Goths, Lombards, and Saracens. 
Tt afterwards fell into the hands of the Pisans and the Genoese, 
After a long contest between those rival republics, the Genoese 
at length — the Pisans, and obtained the undivided sov- 
ereignty of the island in 1144. The Corsicans at different times 
made vain and fruitless efforts to shake off the Genoese yoke, 
They offered their island to Louis XIV. at the time his fleet was 
bombarding Genoa, but their offer was declined. The Genoese, 
themselves, at last, sold the island to Louis XV.; and after a 
severe and arduous contest with the French, Paoli, with some of 
his adherents, was obliged to abandon his native island, the con- 
quest of which was completed in 1769. On the Revolution, the 

























Corsicans were admitted to the citizenship, and sent deputies to . 


the National assembly. In 1793, Paoli, thinking the opportunity 
favourable for rescuing his country from the French invited 
Lord Hood, then at Toulon, and who had failed in a recent at- 
tempt against C., to invade it anew; and an ition sailed 
from Hieres on the 24th of January, 1795, for the express pur- 
pose of freeing this island from French domination. towers 








of Morsella, Fornelli, and San-Fiorenzo were taken by General 


Dundas; and Bastia and Calvi having yielded to the British, the 
union of ©. with Great Britain was unanimously ‘voted in a gen- 
eral consulta held at Corte. The d Poirgs oe was accepted, and 
Lord Minto declared viceroy. C. 
an appendage of the British crown. The Corsicans, elated at the 
career of their countryman, Buonaparte, determined to renew 
their connection with France; and the British, having. evacuated 
the island, C. has ever since continued a province of 
CORSICO, a village of Venetian Lombardy, in 
the deleg. and near the city of Milan, on the Navig- 
lio-grande. It forms a celebrated en’ t for the 
eS ee the apa Bk bs. a d dubs ‘ 
RSIER, a parish an age itzerlapd, in 
the cant, of Vaud, district of Vevay, finely situated 
near the lakeyof Geneva. Po; 1088, Protestants. 
CORSLEY, a 
Warminster. Area 
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tive trade in grain, bacon and lard, and brandy.—The 
vessels belonging to the port in 1841 were 14 vessels 
== 900 tons, and 1 steamer of 43 tons, 

CORSTON, a parish of Somerset, 33 m. W of 
Bath. Area 1,210 acres. Pop. 604.—Also a chap- 
elry in'the p. of St. Paul, Malmesbury, Wilts, 2} m. 
SSW of Malmesbury. Pop, 273. 

CORSTORPHINE, a parish and village in the 
shire of Edinburgh. The v. is 4 m. W of Edin- 
burgh. Pop. 872. Pop. of p. in 1801, 840; in 1841, 
1,551; in 1851, 1,499. Y 

CORSWAREM, a town of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Limburg, 7 m. S of S Tron. 

CORTACHY anv CLOVA, two conjoined par- 
ishes in the shire of Forfar, on the head streams and 
upper course of the South Esk. Pop. in 1801, 906; 
in 1851, 722. The v. of Cortachy is 7}. m. NW of 
Forfar. 

CORTAGERRY, « town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Mysore, 46 m. NW of Bangalore. 

CORTAILLOD, a parish and village of Switzer- 
land, in the cant. and 5m. SW of Neufchatel, and 
on the lake of that name. Pop. 1,200. It has ex- 
tensive manufactories of printed calico. The locality 
affords good wine. 

CORTALE, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Calabria Ultra, district and 11m. SW of Nicastro, 
on the brow of a mountain. . Pop. 3,027. It suffered 
greatly from an earthquake in 1783. 

d CORTE, an arrondissement, canton, commune, 
and. town of France, in the dep. and island of Cor- 
sica. The arrond., comprising an area of 248,507 
hectares, contains 15 cant., viz. Calacuccia, Castifao, 
Corte, Saint-Laurent, Moita, Morosaglia, Omessa, 
Piedi-corte-de-Gaggio, Piedictoce, Pietra-de-Verde, 
Pranelli-di-Feumorbo, Sermano, Seraggio, Valle or 
Valle-d’Alesani, and Vezzani. Pop. in 1831, 47,838 ; 
in 1846, 54,650. The cant. contains the com. of C. 
only.. Pop. in 1841, 4,037. The town is situated 
near the centre of the island, on a steep acclivity 
near the confluence of the Orta with the Tarignano, 
36 m. SSW of Bastia and 39 m. NE of Ajaccio, in 
N lat, 42° 18’ 2”, and E long. 9° 9’, Pop. in 1789, 
1,500; in 1821, 2,841; in 1836, 3,587; and in 1841, 
4,036. It is defended by a fort; but it is ill-built. 
Its distance from the coasts, and the difficulty of 
communication with other, parts of the island render 
it nearly destitute of trade. The environs produce 
good wine, and contain quarries of marble of different 
colours. 

CORTE-DEL-PALASIO, a village of Venetian 
Lombuardy, in the prov. of Lodi-e-Crema, district of 
Pandino and 8 m. E of Lodi. Pop. 1,286. 
CORTE-DE-PALEAS, a town of Spain, in Es- 
an in the proy. and 19 m. SSE of Badajoz, 
peo ace oor gs lejo, near the r. bank of the 

utrin, 
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CORTE-DE-PINTO, a town of Portugal, in the 
prov. of Alentejo, on the r. bank of the Chanza, 16 
m. NE of the confluence of that river with the Gua- 
diana, and 40 m. SE of Beja. Fl ok 8s 
CORTEGADA, av of Spain, in Galicia, in 
the . and 83 m. NW of Orense, of Ginzo- 

de-Lima, which has several th | springs. 
CORTEGA} rie town of Spai in Andalusi 
and 43 m. NNE of Huelva, partido an 
oo enlace the mountain of 











































village of Spain, 








duchy of Parma, 8 m NNW of Borgo-san-Donino, 

*CORTEMARCK, f Belgium, in th 
, a town o' um, in the prov. 

of W Flanders, arrond. and 10 m. SSW of Bri 

on the r. bank of the Brugge-Beke. Pop. 4,015. 

CORTEMIGLIA, a town of the Sardinian states, 
in the prov. and 10 m. SE of Alba, on the Bormida, _ 
which divides it into two parts. Pop. 1,990. . }} 

CORTE-OLONA, a town of Venetian Lombardy, 
in the prov. and 9 m. ESE of Pavia, on the L bank 
of the Olona. Pop. 1,330. / 

CORTES, a town of Spain, in Nevarré, in the 
prov. of Pamplona, partido and 15 m. ESE of Tu- 
dela and the Tauste. Pop. 822. It has a parish 
church, an hospital, and a custom-house. 

CORTES-DE-ARENOSO, a town of Shain, in 
Valencia, in the prov. and 30 m. NW of Castellon- 
de-la-Plana, on an affluent of the Mijares. Pop. 850. 

CORTES-DE-BAZA, a town of Spain, in Anda- + 
lusia, in the prov. and 60 m. NE of Granada, partido 
of Baza, on the |. bank of the Costril. ' 

CORTES-DE-GRAENA, a village of Spain, in 
the prov. and 30 m. E of Granada. 

CORTES-DE-§A-FRONTERA, an ancient town 
of Spuin, in Andalusia, in the prov. of and 3 m. from 
Malaga, partido of Gaucin, at the foot’of the moun- 
tains of Libar. Pop. 2,970. It contains a parish 
church, an alms-house, and a custom-house. 

CORTES-DE-RONDA, ‘2 town of Spain, in An- 
dalusia, in the prov. and 40 m. WSW of Malaga. 

CORTESSEM, a town of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Limburg, 10 m. WNW of Maestricht. Pop. 1,176. 

CORTETZ, an island in the Russian gov. of Ieka- 
terinoslav, in the Dnieper, below the cataracts of that 
river, once the sgat of the celebrated setcha of the” 
Zaporogue Cossacks, and still exhibiting traces of 
their fortifications and camps. It is & natural for- 
tress, rising more than 150 ft. above the river, and 
surrounded on all sides by granite rocks. It is now 
occupied by Prussian Mennonites, the descendants 
of the German colony founded in 1784 on the expul- 
ae of the Zaporogue Cossacks to the banks of the — 

uban. 

CORTICADA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. 
of Alentejo, comarca and 30 m. NNW of Crato, on 
the road from Castello-Branco to Abrantes. 

CORTICOS, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Tras-os-Montes, 9 m. E of Mirandela, on the Merce. 

CORTIGUERRA, a village of Spain, in the ‘ 
and 63 m. WNW of Leon, partido and 3 m. NNW 
CORTINA, village of A i 1, in th . 

, a village of Austria, in in the - 
Ba gp It has a 
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Pays d'Ampezzo, 18 m. SSE of Bran 
considerable trade in timber. ‘ 
CORTINELLA (Moyre), a volcanic summit of 
the Rocca Monfina, near Sessa, in the territory of 
Naples, and about 30 m. N of the city of N; pera 
‘ORTLAND, a —o in the central part of the 
state of New York, U. &., watered b ' 
and Ostelic rivers. Area 500 sq.m. Pop. 
The cap., of the same name, is 143 m. W by | 
Albany. Pop. 1,200.— Also a township in 
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de-Ortigueira, and Santiago; which are subdivided 
into 925 parishes. , jt 
Corunna, or La Corunna, the cap. of the above 
proy., and a'sea-port of Galicia, is situated on the NW 
coast of Galicia, on-a peninsula at the entrance of the 
hay of Betanzos, about 28 m. N of Compostella, and 
30 m. N of Lugo. The harbour is extensive, and 
almost land-locked; and is defended on each side by 
a castle. The fort of San-Antonio stands op an in- 
sulated rock commanding both,the harbour and a 
part of the road, and is used as a state-prison. A 
lighthouse upon the adjacent heights, 1 m. SW of 
the town, in N lat. 48° 22’, W long. 8° 23’ 80”, with 
a revolving light elevated 336 ft. above sea-level, is 
seen from 20 m. distance at sea. It marks the com- 
mon approach to the harbours of C. and Ferrol, and 
encloses within its massive walls the pharos of Her- 
cules, the oldest building of the kind in Europe. The 
town itself stands partly at the base and partly on 
the acclivity of the hill. It forms a crescent round 
the harbour, and is defended by a strong citadel. 
The upper part is walled round; the streets are nar- 
row and steep, but in the lower division they are 
wider than those of most Spanish towns. The chief 
objects worthy of notice are the arsenal, the light- 
tower, which is remarkable for its height and soli- 
dity, and the public fountains. Linen and baize are 
made here; but the only trade of any extent carried 
on in C. is the manufuctire of cigars. The establish- 
ment for this purpose employs, when in full opera- 
tion, 3,500 hands, solely females, of all ages from 8 
years upwards. Expert workers will make 18 
bunches of 51 each in a day; the average number is 
12 bunches. The herring and pilchard fishery is ac- 
tively carried on from this place. ‘The pop. of C, in 
1845 was 18,840. It is the residence of the captain- 
general and the provincial-intendant, as well as the 
seat of the supreme court-of-justice for Galicia. The 
commerce of this port greatly inereased after the 
trade between Spain and her transatlantic colonies 
was laid open to the public of the mother-country; 
and until the war of independence, it was the princi- 
pal channel of communication between the Penin- 
sula and those distant parts of the globe. Packets 
sailed monthly from C. to Havannah and New Spain, 
as well as every alternate;month to Buenos’ Ayres, 
Chili, Peru, and the Phillippines. ‘The intercourse 
between Spain and England was also chiefly carried 
on during the early part of the current cent. by pack- 
ets which sailed between Falmouth. and C. It now 
possesses little commerce, and only a few vessels; but 
two packets sail monthly from this port to the Ha- 
vannah.—It was near this place that, a battle was 
fought on the 16th January 1809, between the French 
under Marshal Soult, and the English commanded 
by Sir John Moore, who was here killed in the very 
arms of Victory, and has his tomb—a chaste simple 
monument of white granite, raised by Marshal Soult, 
himself—on one of the bastions. The heights of C. 
are about 4m. from the town.—C. was: the Brigan- 
tium of the Romans; and was first called -das 
Cruna about the close of the 12th cent. | Cruna in the 
Galician, and Corunna in the Castilian dialect, are, 
according to Flores, corruptions of ma, & name 
which it is supposed the tower of Hercules e4 
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- . CORTO'NA, a city of Tuscany, in the comp. and 
15 m. SE of Arezzo. It is built on tho slope of a 
steep hill, at an alt. of 1,802 ft. above sea-level, and 
eommands a splendid view of the wide Val-di-Chi- 
amit, w! chepaurecne fe villas, and convents of 
sober grey, and of the Thrasymenian and the Clusian 
lakes. ‘The city with its suburbs, contains 5,036 inha- 
bitants. Its territory,is fertile in wine, ¢orn, olive and 
mulberry trees. The original Cyclopean or Etruscan 
walls still appear around the city, serving as foun- 
dations to the modern walls which were built in the 
18th: cent. The cathedral, built in the 11th cent., 
has some good paintings. Several other churches 
and convents are also rich in paintings, especially by 
Luca Signorelli, a native of C. Here are a diocesan 
seminary® for clerical students, with 45 pupils in 
1841, a conservatorio, or female house-of-education, 
. kept by the nuns of Frances de Salis, and a school of 
drawing. The Accademia Etrusca, founded in 1726, 
has published several volumes of memoirs on Etrus- 
can antiquities. —C. has produced several distin- 
guished artists and philologists. In the suburbs 
_is a remarkable Etruscan monument, supposed to 
have been a sepulchre, of the san€e construction as 
the city walls. The claims ‘to high antiquity of 
this city, the Corytum of the Romans, are equalled by 
few other Italian towns. It dates its vrigin from 
Pelasgic settlers. 

UBUNG CREEK, an affluent of the Massa- 
runi river, in Demerara, rising in the Merumeh 
mountains, flowing N, and falling into the Massaruni 
on the r. bank, in about 62° W long, in a stream 
100 yards wide, after a course of 40 m. Its waters, 
though perfectly trausparent, are of a deep chocolate 
} colour. At its head it forms a finerfall. ‘ 

f CORUCHE, a town of Portugal, on the NW con- 

fines of the prov. of Alentejo, in the comarca and 

30 m. WSW of Aviz, at the foot of a mountain, on 

the Erra, 6 m. NE of the confluence of that river 

with the Ervedal. Pop. 2,520. It has a church, an 
spital, and an alms-house. 

‘ORULLON, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
Leon, partido and 5 m. SSE of Villafranca-del-Vi- 
erzo, Pop, 792. It has a parish church and a cus- 
tom-honse. . 

CORUMBA’, or Curumna, a river of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Goyaz, which descends from the Montes 
_Pyreneos; runs 8 to the confluence of the Sio-Bar- 
'} tholomeo and Capivari; thence bends SW, receives 
the Piracanjuba and Peixe on the r. and the Veris- 
simo on the 1; and after a total course of 255 m. 
unites with the Paranahiba. On this river, 8 m. 8 of 
Meiaponte, is a town of the same name, which has 
‘some trade in tobacco and cotton-cloth, and is noted 

its mineral springs. 
ELA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 

» and 21 m. ENE of Malaga, partido of Tor- 


CORUMBIARA, a small river of Brazil, in ‘the 
of Matto-Grosso, which takes its rise in the 
u-Guajurti, receives the Verde and Ababas on 
" ite Viseu and 
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_ CORUNNA-DEL-CONDE, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 39 m. SSE of Burgos, par- 
tido and 18 m. NE of Aranda-de-Duero, on the 
Arandillo. It is defended by a fort. ‘This town is 
supposed to be the ancient Clunia, the cap. of the 
Arevaques after the destruction of Numantiun. 
CORURA, an island of the North Pacific, in the 
group of the Pelew islands, SSE of and separated by 
a narrow channel from the island of Babelthouap. 
CORUS, or Korvs. a small town of Syria, in the 
pashalik and 45 m. NNW of Aleppo, on a hill, on 
the r. side of the Afrin. It occupies the site of the an- 
cient Cyrrhus, of which considerable remains still exist. 





GOS, the Sane, or Eapinxo, ofthe Tr, 
the Sranonro, or Egranxo, an ita 
island of Turkey, in fastiverion archipel at the, Pe 
mouth of the gulf of the pe? A the ca 
sinus of the ancients. It 17 m. NNE. 

SSW, between the parallels of 86° 40’ and 36" 54’, 
Its greatest breadth is 6m. Its area is about 70 4 : 


m. It is Separated from the land by a chann 
between 2 and 3 m. in width. It consists of on 
huge mountain of limestone rising in rocks, { 
more or less conical in shape, like the rest of the — 
Sporades; and presents its loftiest mountains towards 

the promontory of Halicarnassus. Its S ant 


6 


| CORVARO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of | Cape Crio, the Triopium torium of per 
Abruzzo Ultra, district and 23 m. SE of Civita-Du- | though in very early an island, was, in the 
eale, and 11 m. SW of Aquila, on the Pyrenees. | course of ages, transformed into a peni united} 


Pop. 1.230. 

ORVINO, a village of Piedmont, in the division 
of Alexandria, prov. and 8 m. E of Voghera, on a 
hill. Pop. 1,067. 

CORVO, an island of the Atlantic ocean, the most 
northerly of the group of the Azores, 12 m. N of the 
island of Flores, Its S$ point is in N lat. 89° 40’, W 
Jong. 31° 8’. It comprises an area of 16 sq.m.’ Its 
coasts are bold and rocky, but the interior is fertile 
| and well-wooded. Its produce is wheat, rye, cattle, 
sheep, and hogs. dt has two small ports, but is rarely 
visited by foreign vessels. The inhabitants, about 
1,000 in number, are extremely poor. Its chief town 
is Nossa-Senhora-do-Rosario.—The channel between 
C. and Flores is of great depth. 

CORVOEIRO (Capz), a salient point of a mode- 
rately high cliff on the NW coast of Africa, between 
Cape Barbas and Cape Blanco, in N lat. 21° 46’ 44’, 
W long. 16° 56’ 40”.[ M. Roussin], 21° 18’ N [Owen]. 
From this point to Cape Blanco, the coast is formed 
of white aud red sandy downs, alternately terminat- 
ing at the water’s edge in broken cliffs and low sandy 
beaches, on which there is a heavy surf.—Also a 
cape on the coast of Estremadura, in Portugal, on 
the highest Daa of which is a lighthouse, in N lat. 
89° 21’ 8”, W long. 9° 24’ 16”, the lantern of which 
is elevated 182 ft, above high water. 

CORVOL, a small river of France, in the dep. of 
the Nievre, which issues from a small lake of the same 
! mame, and falls into the Artel, a little above the con- 
fluence of that river with the Beuvron, 

CORVOL L’ORGUEILLEUX, a commune and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Nievre, cant, of 
Varzy, 6 m. SW of Clamecy. Pop. 1,393. It has 
some paper-mills. 

cok OS, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of Minas- 
Geraes, comarca of Cerro-do-Frio, 9 m, N of Con- 
ceigao, and 105 m. NNE of Villarica, Gold is found 
in large A gag in this locality. 

ORWEN, a parish and township of Merioneth- 
shire, 114 m. E of Bala, on the S bank of the 
Dee, and on the parliamentary road from Shrews- 
bury to Holyhead. Pop. of p. 2,069. The town is 
small, but neat. Pop, 830. 

CORYDON, a township of M‘Kean co.,, in the } 
state of Pennysivannia, U. S., 233 m. NW of Har- 
risburg. 


to the main by a sandy isthmus, on each side of which _ 
theré is an ancient artificial harbour. ThattotheSE , 
is formed by transverse moles carried into the sea, at 
the depth of nearly 100 ft., and one of which is still “ 
almost perfect. [Beaufort.|—Its chief town, of te re 
same name, is situated in a bay formed atthe NE jj 
end of the island facing Budrum. It is neat and 
clean, and contagns a pop. of about 6,000, chi 
Greeks. It has a good fort; and its harbour is m 
frequented by coasting-vessels. The fruits and*°wines 
of the island are exported to Egypt and all parts of 
the archipelago. Clarke informs us that it sup- 
plies the markets of Constantinople with land-tortoises, 
which are esteemed by Turkish epicures. The great 
plane-tree of C., celebrated by the opm of the 
16th and 17th cents., and described by Dr. Clarke, 
exists, and still claims admiration. 

COSALA, a town of Mexico, in the state of Sonora 
and Cinaloa, 13Q,m. SE of Cinaloa, and 40 m. 8 of 
Culiacan, on the r. bank of the Jabala. In the en- 
virons is a rich mine of silver. en 

COSALA, or Copata, a town of Mexico, in the 
state of Sonora and Cinaloa, 65 m. BNE of Mazatlan, 
on the r. bank of the Rosario, 

COSANGA, a river of Ecuador, in the prov, of 
Pichincha, which descends from the S side of the 
mountain of Antisana, and unites with the Coca, 8 
m. E of Baeza. ’ 

COSBY, a parish of Leicestershire, 7 m. SSW of 
Leicester, on a branch of the Sour, and near the Mid- b 
land Counties railway. Area 2,550 acres. Pop. 1,026. - 

COSCIA, a small island of the Mediterranean. 
near the W coast of the island of Sardinia, and 
WNW of the gulf of Oristano, in N lat. 39° 53’, and ats 
E long. 8° 18’. eM rehey ¥. see 

COSCILE, a river of Naples, in the prov. of Cala-— ‘A 
bria-Citra, which takes its rise under the name ofthe — 
Cosciletto, on the E side of the P ees, 3 m. N of 
Merano, es Castrovillari, and unites with 
Esaro and Tiro. Thence it takes the name of the 
Coscile, flows S near the site of the ancient Sybaris, 
and joins the Crati 6 m. above the entrance of that 
river into the gulf of Tarento, after a total coursé of 
30 m. ‘ uk re ; 

COSENZA, a town of Naples, the of the prov. 

of Calabria-Citra, situated’ at the souliaonda. cline: 
rene 1840, 246.—Also a village of Har- | Crati and Busento, at an alt. of 990 ft. above sea- 
in the state of Indiana, 126m. see eyed level. Pop. 9,000. It is pi uely built upon 
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a pop., in 1846, of about 7,000. C. was formerly the 
residence of the bishops of Camin, and is now the ; 
seat of the provincial administration, and of the su- | 
perior courts of judicature for the government. Its ! 
pop. is chiefly engaged in navigation and commerce, 
and the manufacture of Russia leather, linens, wool- 





}*. COSFORD, a hamlet in the p. of Newbaidrapsy- 

|} Avon, Warwickshire, 8 m. N of Rugby, i 

y the Midland Counties railway. Pop. 71. 

ROVE, a parish of Northamptonshire, 1} 

of am a ppgac Area 1,760 acres. .Pop. 641. 
HESTON, a parish of Pembrokeshire, 2} m. 

offPembroke. Pop. 551. 

¢ COSHOCTON, a central county of the state of 

. Ohio, U. S., comprising an area of 562 sq. m., water- 
ed by Killbuck creek, Whitewoman’s or Walhond- 
ing river, and Tuscarawas river. It is hilly, but ex- 
tremely fertile. Pop. in 1830, 11,162; in 1840, 21,590. 
The capital, a vil of the same name, is situated 
at the confluence of the Walhonding and Tuscarawas 
rivers, which here form Muskingum river, 83 m. ENE 
of Coluiabus. It is. regularly laid out, in terraces 4 
in number, each of which rises 9 ft. above the other. 

_ Pop, 625. 

‘OSI, Coosy, or Cosan; a river of India, which 
rises in Nepal, in the Himalaya range, in two branches, 
one of which, called the Bhotiya-Cosi, receives its 
head-waters from the E side of the immense peak 
called Gosaingsthan, and flowing successively in a 
W, SW, S, and SSE course to Dumija, is there joined 
by the Rusi coming from the W, and, assuming the 
name of the San-Cosi, flows in a prevailingly E course 
to its junction, under the parallel of 27° N, with the 
Arun, desceuding from the table-lund of Tibet. The 
united streams ‘hen flow S, enter Bahar, and pursue 
a@ course to the W of 8, to the point of junction with 
the Ganges, on the 1. bank, 20 m. below Boglipur. 
The length of the united stream is about 130 m. by 
the cntrent of the river; the length of the San-C. or 
W branch, is about 250 m.; that of the Arun, 150 m. 

‘ In the lower part of its course it presents, during the 
rainy season, a very broad channel; in some places 2 
m. wide; but during the dry season it is little else 
than a succession of pools and small sandy islands. 

COSIGUINA. See Consecurna. 

COSIQUIRIACHE’ (Sanra-Rosa-pe), a town of 
Mexico, in the state and 60 m. W of the city of Chi- 
huahua. There are rich silver mines in the vicinity. 

COSLIN, or Kostiy, a government of Prussia, in 
the E part of the Pi of Pomerania. It is bounded 
on the N by the Baltic, along whose shore it extends 
for above 100 m.; and has an urea of 258°56 German, 

* or 5,491 English sq.m. It is divided into 9 circles, 
and contains 23 towns, with a collective pop. in 1837 












lens, and tobacco, as well as in dyeing, brewing, an 






fishing. Its port possessed 45 vessels = 3,533 tons - 






in 1836. 





COSLOVAZ, a village of Dalmatia, in the circle 






of Sebenico. Manna is abundantly produced in the 
forests of the surrounding territory. 
COSME (Sarnt), acommune and village of France, 


in the ap. of Saone-et-Loire, cant. of Chalons-sur- 
Saone. Pop. 1,101.—Also a commune and town of 








France, in the dep. of Sarthe, cant. and 6 m. SE of 
Mamers. Pop. 2,028. 

COSME-E-DAMIAO, a village of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Ceara, district of Icé, on the road to Porto- 
Aiegre. Cotton and millet are extensively cultivated 
in the environs. 









COSMERAS, a village of Albania, 24 m. W of 





Rapchista, near the foot of a range of hills of the 
same name. 







COSMOLEDO ISLES, a group of small islands, 






dependencies of the Mauritius, in S lat. 9° 45’, E long, 
47° 40’, They are surrounded with reefs. 
COSNE, or Cons, an arrondissement, canton, and 







) 
town of France, in the dep. of Nigvre.—The arrond, 
has an area of 139,948 hectares; and is divided into | 
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6 cant., viz. St.-Amand-en-Puisaye, La Charité, C., 
Donzy, Pouilly-sur-Loire, and Prémery. Pop. in 
1831, 66,850; in 1841, 70,674.—The canton had a 
pop. of 14,843 in 1841, and comprises 10 com.--The 
town, which is the cap. of the arrond., is sithated on 
the r. bank of the Loire, at the confluence of the 
Nouain, 27 m. NNW of Nevers, at an alt. of 485 ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. in 1789, 8,614; in 1841, 6,308, 
The Loire is here crossed by asuspension-bridge. Its 
manufactures chiefly consist of hardwares and cutlery ; 
and there are anchor-forges here belonging to gov~- 
ernment.—Also a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of Allier, cant. of Harisson, on the r. bank 
of the Oeil. Pop. 1,075. , 

COSPUR, or Kiasrur, a town of India, in the 














roy. of Cachar, 64 m. E of Silhet, in N lat. 24° 45’, 





5 long. 92° 45’, on a small river called the Madura, 
an affluent of the Brahmaputra. 






of 70,294, 1 market-town, and 1,142 vil The COSSACKS, or Kozaxe,a military nation inhabiting the SW 


surface is generally level, but is occasionally broken 
by elevations and rises into sand-hills near the Baltic. 


{ 

frontiers of the Russian empire, bordering on Turkey, Poland, 
. is watered by the Regas Persante, Winpes, Stolpe, 

i 
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‘artary, Siberia, and the Caucasian isthmus; and constituting 
the principal defence against hostile incursions from these quar- 






ters. The origin of this  eecastaeambr adkegneynemesserie tei 
vO- 


and other streams; and has several lakes, but none of | ¢crtained. Some regard them as an offshoot of the © reat 
grated 


any considerable dimensions. Agriculture and graz- 
ing, form the chief sources of industry ; to which may 
be muy ree manufacture ted woollens, ur pe rib- 
bons, er, iron-ware, glass, paper, and tobacco. 
The stock, in 1831, consisted of 43,087 horses, 129,681 

~ cattle, and 506,476 sheep and goats. The pop., in 
1817, was 244,515; in 1837, 360,634, of whom 352,743 
were Protestants; 4,878 Roman Catholics; and 2,997 
‘In 1846, the pop. was returned at 415,000, 
ircles are; Schigfelbem, Dramburg, Neu-Stet- 
elgard, Fiirstenthum, Schlawe, Rummelsburg, 
Laue Biitow.—The chief towns, be- 
Riigenwalde, 






to ha’ 
the inhabitants of Casachia, a district lying between the sea 






from 
of Azof and the Caspian, mentioned by Constantine Porphyro- 






genitus, a writer of the 9th cent. But, asks M, Hommaire do 
¢ Biochrnesge em Boies Fagen people of Casachia, after, 
= all 
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fay, the name Cossacks is to all those tribes who are living 
Sn Ter apart Orn sods ig of 
a e a 

sies and other sew tons ombalhnrs who constitute what are called 
the C, of the Dniester. ' 

The country of the Don C. is bounded on the N by the govern- 
ments of Voronetz and Saratof; on the EB by Saratof and As- 
trakhan; on the § by the gov. of the Caucasus and the coun 
of the ©. of the Black sea, or the Chernomorsk C.; and on the 

y, the gova. of Voronetz and Iekaterinoslav, and the Ukraine 
slobodes, Its superficial extent is upwards of 3,600 sq, m.» Its soil 
is in general rich and fruitful, and well adapted for agriculture or 
pasture. The immense steppes which lie between the Don and 
¢ Danaetz, present in summer one continued meadow, full of 
flowers, and producing, the richest herbage; but many of these 
; are desolate, and untenanted except by beasts of prey. 
jultivation is neglected; the grass is allowed to rot upon the 
wep and the only appearance of culture is confined to the 
the rivers, The Indolence and unsettled military life of 

the C., indeed, pms all hope that they will ever take full ad- 
fine situation, and apply themselves to the la- 

. The want of towns, where they might con- 
vert their produce into money, is also another considerable obstacle 
to agricultural improvement, Many of them have farms on which 
they maintain from 50 to 200 horses, as many horned cattle, and 
several hundred sheep; but the principal branch of husbandry 
among the more ven, is the cultivation of the vine. This, 
‘nowever, is attended with some difficulty, as the vines must be 
buried during the winter, to protect them from the frost, and dug 
up again in the spring. The vineyards arechiefiy planted on the 
8 declivity of the heights and banks of the Don, in a marly and cal- 
Phen soil; and the grapes arrive very early at maturity. The 
ine that is produced from them is sometimes very some- 
thing between Burgundy and Champagne, but in general it is poor 
and tasteless, It is both white and red; and “if they would suffer 
the grapes to ripen,” says Dr, Clarke, “ and’knew the best art of 
preparing it, it would certainly surpass all the wines in the world, 
so rich and generous are the grapes affording it.” For several 
miles round Oherkask, there are excellent orchards, well-stock- 
ed with apples, pears, peaches, and plums; and in their gardens 
they raise melons, cucumbers, and all kinds of kitchen-stuffs. 
Most of their towns and villages are built upon the edge of the 
rivers, below the level of the plain, and are so concealed by the 
banks, that a stranger crossing the country might suppose him- 
self in a desert, and yet be in the midst of habitations, The prin- 
cipal of these rivers are the Don, the Danaetz, the Choper, Med- 
veditza, Havia, Buzuluk, Sal, and Manytch, The C. are in general 
well-made, handsome, and taller than the Russians, “There is 
something extremely martial,” says Dr. Clarke, “and even in- 
timidating, in the first appearance of a C, His dignified and ma- 
jestic look; bis elevated brows and dark mustachios; his tall 
elmet of black wool, terminated by a crimson sack, with its 
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sash, 
the jack: 
tened high above the waist, and covered their The sabre 
is not worn, except on horseback, on a journey, or in war. In its 
is tuted a switch or cane, with an ivory head: this 
every Cossack bears in his brates aratp of his dress; 
being at all times to mount horse at a moment's 
Imet is the most beautiful part of the 
because of features, It 
adds ewe he their height; and gives, with the addition 
figure. 
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an enemy, cutting-off his comm and 
sim when defeated. ‘They make excellent pioneers; nor are 
services less useful in pillaging a country or in guarding its fron- 
tiers, They utter most singular cries when in pursuit of a retreat- 
ing foe: their horses, small in make, but ote and 


! 

| masters, content with the most meagre there cani be 
no doubt, but that the C, have rendered | Russia, 
which, ever since the year 1549, has taken on protec- 
tion, without, however, the existence of any official act, treaty, or 
stipulation, confirming their submission to that power. But sooth 
tosay, these pretended heroes are, in point of fact, al worth- 
less as regular soldiers: the mere aspect of a musket or a pistol 
suffices to disperse them; they never dare charge in line, nor can 
they sustain a charge made upon them; so that with a single regi- 
ment of regular cavalry, one may always successfully attack 10 regi- 


ments of C. In addition toa crooked sabre, a very long 
out pennant, and pistols, some few amongst them are arm 
long carabine, which®arries to an almost incredible distance, 
the batl of which is exceedingly small: this is perhaps their most 
dangerous wea) and in the use of which they are 
turning it mostly to very good account. Gocuenatiy, heres 
a sudden retreat; and when they ve that their are 
comparatively small in number, they rapidly face about, and be- 
come the assailants; this, however, can only with an in- 
experienced body of troops, totally detached, who are unac- 
quainted with their adversaries’ wily mode of warfare, The O. 
troops but rarely form into squadrons; they even appear to en- 
tertain me oe Per to every species of order and discipline; 
they never decidg an action; but divide in their attack, falling in- 
rently on the van, the flanks, and the rear of an army on its 
march; hovering around them like a vapoury cloud, 
one instant to an alternately augments, fades @ 


iin to form into and to 
. They but seldom a direct 
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peculiar forte, 

Once dismounted, they lose all 
age, become altogether useless, 
The general characteristics of the C. appear to be 
tion for a wandering life, love of 

cracy, and a liberty they know not 

any climate, and is remarkable for the instinct by which he finds 
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down that stream to St. Demetri and Rostof 


Russians. Its 
figs, almonds, oil, rice, saffron, 


; exports were hides and 
; &c, Timber is brought from the forests which 
“banks of the Don and the rivalets which fall into it, and is 


territory are Cherkask and 
both of considerable size, 
Sap mys of badly fortified 
Each of them, however, 
acourt-house, The churches 
perior to what we find in 
wn country, both as to architecture and inte- 
rior The houses are mostly of wood, ‘and are so 
constructed that they may be removed entire from one place to 
Another, «The country of the Don C. is now definitively a Rus- 
See cane en The laws of the em and its administrative 
8, under other names, are employed over this territory. 
Within the last few years only, the government has succeeded in 
having itself represented at Novo-Cherkask, by a general placed 
at the head of the military staff of the country. The C., it is re- 
regard this innovation with dislike, and spare their new 
military superior no annoyance. The following is the 
of the Don C, according to M. Hommai 
e ataman, holding the grade of lieutenant-general, is the 
military and civil head of the government, and at the same time 
the president of the various tribunals of t#e capital. The func- 
tions of vice-president have been conferred since 1841 on the 
of the staff before mentioned: the latter is in fact the sole 
nential authority in the country, The province of the Don ©. 
is di into 7 civil and 4 military districts, The tribunals are 
similar to those of the other governments. The army amounts at 
present to 54 regiments, of 850 men each (not including the two 
regiments of the emperor and the grand-duke), and 9 companies 
of artillery, having each 8 pieces of cannon. In 1840, there were 
28 regiments in active service, 15 of them in the Caucasus, with 
$8 companies of artillery. At the same time, 9 other regiments 


were under orders to march for the lines of thg Kuban. All the 


resent 
e-Hell. 


* ©. are soldiers born: their legal term ‘of service is 20 years 


athome. But no regard is paid to this regulation, 
them remain in active service for 30 or even 40 years. 
pay no taxes, but are obliged to equip themselves at their 

a, dened and receive the ordinary pay of Russian troops 

y the day they their native frontiers. The organiza- 
tion of the regiments is effected in rather a curious manner. 
is to be sent to the Caucasus, each district 
how many soldiers and officers it is to supply, and 
on the military books are taken without dis- 
muster is usually near the frontier, and 


or 
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however, the Malo-Russians are still consid asa 

ple. In their features, in their amusements. in their love of 
and drinking, and in the dress of their females, they resemble 
Don C.; but they are far superior to them in 
have converted many of their desolate steppes 
corn; and they rear an immenge number of fat 
sent to Breslau, Petersburg, &c, The overplus of 
they partly export, and partly distil into b: , of wh 
have always a prodigious quantity, both for sale and for their 
own consumption. “They are a more noble race,” says Dr, 
Clarke, “stouter, and better looking than the Russians, and 
superior to them in everything that can exait one class of men 
above another. They are cleaner, more industrious, more honest, 
more generous, more polite, more courageous, more hospitable, 
more truly pious, and, of course; less superstitious.” 

The Chernomorski, or C. of the Black sea, inhabit the peninsula 
of Taman, and the country between the Kuban and of 
Azof, Be ane as the rivers Aa and Liba, comprehending an extent 
of te ry of above, 1,000 sq. m. They are a branch of the 
Malo-Russian C., and their history is rather curious. Their ori- 
ginal appellation was Zaporogues or Zaporogztsi; from the place © 
of their former residence, implying ‘ beyond the cataracts’ of the 
Dnieper; and they at first consisted only of a band of martial 
Malo-Russian youths, who were placed on the 8 borders of that 
river, a8 a frontier defence against the inroads of the Tartars, 
all unmarried, and pleased with the freedom which they enjo: 
they continued in their dangerous posts, and were never desirous 
of being recalled. War and plunder were their habitual employ- 
ment; and they were soon joined by others, who. either 
to engage in military exercises, or sought a shelter among them 
from Polish oppression. Their numbers thus gradually increased, 
and at last became so considerable that, about the beginning of 
the 17th cent., they separated from the parental stuck, and erected 
a military state of their own. Their constitution was purely de= 
mocratic, All were equally-eligible to the sovereign dignity of 
ataman, who was annually chosen by a plurality of voices, and 
who, upon the expiration of his office, wasagain numbered among 
the common ©, and received no greater respect than the rest of 
his brethren, Their setcha or chief residence was at first situated 
on an island of the Daieper, below the cataracts [CorTetz]; but 
it was afterwards occasionally removed from one place to ano- 
ther. It consisted of a collection of huts, surrounded by a wood- 
en fortification, and had a kind of fortress which contained their 
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kinds of necessaries, w! m 
chants, who took up their quarters in the suburbs. No women 
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was most evel 

society; but in order to Be up ir 2 ad 
children wherever they could find them; and 
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‘They are, however, much © uncivilize 
Cnet \ pina vagal adh sing the lode of he 
ufficlent employment at home zon a 
Gircasslank The Chernom: acoording 4 Dr. 
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| much poorer and more uncivilized than the 
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no resemblanice whatever to the Don Cossacks, 
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disposition, or in any other characteristic, “The C. of the Don 
all wear the same uniform; those of the Black sea any habit 


poor, he appears clad like a 
rimeval shepherd, or the wildest mountaineer; at the same time 
‘having his head bald, except one long braided lock from the 
{ crown, Which is tucked behind the right ear. If rich, he is ood 
‘ — Javish In costliness*of dress, being covered with gold, silver, vel- 
‘ -yet, and the richest silks and cloths of every variety of colour; 
: wearing at the same time short ped hair, giving to his head 
! the appearance of the finest busts 
} soil throughout the territory of the Chernothorski is in general 
{ ich, but very little of it is in cultivation. They rear some cattle, 
‘ 





the ancient Romans.” The 


and also most kinds of grain, as wheat, barley, oats, millet, rye, 
and maize. The climate, however, is in many places very un- 
healthy, and a number of the inhabitants are annually swept 

} way by malignant fevers. The commerce which they carry on 
|} with the Circassians consists chiefly in salt, for which they re- 
ceive in exchange wood, honey, corn, mats, and arms, Their 
principal settlements are Taman, and Ekaterinedar, This last is 
their capital, and the residence of their ataman, and council-of- 
war. It has a very extraordinary appearance, consisting merely 
of a number of straggling cottages situated in the midst of a fo- 
rest of oaks. The number of the Chernomorski, including both 
sexes, amounts to about 20,000, among whom are. 15,000 troops 
well disciplined and equipped. 

The C. of the Volga, as will as all-the other tribes of Cossacks 
towards the E, are a branch of the Don C, They at first only 
passed their'summers on the Volga, and returned in winter to 
their stanitzas on the Don; but at lagt becoming stationary on 
the former river, they were declared independent of the mt 
stock in 1734. A few of them, however, only retain their C. con- 
| stitution; the rest being placed under the usual municipal magis- 
{ tracy, as merchants, burghers, or boors, and consist of two regi- 
! ments, which are kept in constant pay. 


The Grebenskoi C., consisting of 1,200 effective men in constant 








pay, are stationed in five fortified stanitzas along the Zerek, as a 
defence against the highland Tartars of Caucasus. 
The Orenburg C. inhabit the stanitzas along the Samara, and 
the upper of the Ural from the Ilek; and are employed in 
repelling attacks, or in punishing the depredations of the Kir 
ises and Bashkirs. They could easily bring 20,000 men into the 
field, but only trom 8,000 to 10,000 are enrolled for military service. 
The C. of the Ural, according to their traditions, first separated 
from the pos stock about the beginning of the 15th cent,, and 
¢éstablished themselves at the mouth of the river Ural. They 
‘ards obtained a regular constitution from the Russian gov- 
ernment, with the same privileges as the C. of the Don. They 
now extend along the Ural from the’ Tlek to the Caspian, and per- 
form service against the Kirghises. They live chiefly by fishing, 
and the breeding of cattle; and their number is computed at 
30,000 men fit to arms, of whom a corps of 12,000 are always 
bg ok ly equipped. 

Siberian OC had their origin in a predatory expedition of a 
horde of Don GC. who p ing eastward plundered and laid 
waste the Russian territories on the Volga; and embarking on 
the Caspian, made themselves formidable by their piracies to all 
bes surrounding nations. The Czar Ivan IL enraged at their 
































| sufficient water, which C. has not, J 
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COSSAL, a parish in Nottinghamshire, 6m. W by 
N of Nottingham, Area 720 acres. Pop. 804. if 
-COSSATO, a town of the Sardinian states, in the 
prov. and 5 m, & of Biella. Pop. 2,500. _ at ty 
COSSAYE, a commune of France, in the‘dep. of — 
Nievre, eant. of Dornes. Pop. 1,071. 
COSSE’-LE-VIVIEN, a canton, commune, oe 
town of France, in the dep. of Mayenne, arrond. 4 
Chateau -Gontier.— The cant. comprises 11 comy 
Pop. in 1841, 11,913.—The town, }0 m. NW of Chas} 


teau-Gontier, on the 1, bank of the Ondon, has a pop. {| 


of 8,400. ; i : 
COSSEITR, Cosire, Kosair, or Kossarr, atownof } 
Upper Egypt, the most considerable port on the Egyp- 


tian side of the Red sea. It is situated in N late26® {| — 


6’ 50”, E long, 84° 21’ 30”, at the E entrance of the 
valley of C4 which extends to the Nile. Tie town 
is a place of considerable commerce; but can never 
be a populous place, as it is entirely destitute of frésh 


water. Its pop. is about 2,000, The houses are } | 


built on a point projecting a little from the line of 
coast, an ancient cor&l reef, now elevated a few feet 
above sea-level [Nash]. A small fort occupies the 
more elevated ground at the back or land-side of the 
town; and a longline of moderately elevated hills 
rises 5 or 6 m. inland. The houses are chiefly coarse 
wooden frames, filled up with mud, and covered with 
tattered mats. A few gardens, in which some stunted 
date and plantain trees vegetate with difficulty, are 
situated beyond the walls. The castle is defended 
by a few bad pieces of artillery. Several roads lead 
from C. to the Nile; that usually taken to Kenneh 
or Ghenneh, 120 m. distant, is the most northerly 
one. It leads through what is generally called the 
Desert of C., a plain running nearly E and W be- 
tween the Nile the Red sea, the surface of which. 
is covered with a fine sand ‘com of quartz and 
limestone, and strewed over with’ fragments of quartz, 
jasper, agate, and flint. It is bordered on each side 
by hills which present, in some places, precipitous 
escarpments; in others, steep slopes the bases of: 
which are masked by low hills of debris: In its 
course at Ambagi, 6 m. from C., it presents, in the 
limestone formation, a bitter mineral spring; but 
where the sandstone prevails wells save vai sunk 
from which a brackish water is obtained. Just before 
reaching Bir-Anglis, 11} m. from C., a bed or dike 
of fossil oysters crosses the plain, rising from the 
surface of the ground at an angle of about 35°, with 
adip E. The soft limestone rock has been washed 
away apparently from amid the hard siliceous; strata 
of fossils, which here rises in some places to the height. 
- 60 ft., in serstre is hora: rd a few inches aa 
the surface [Nash]. At El- or 
m. from C., Ue hea forks, pa aba 2 os 
Thebes distant 32 m., and the other to Kenneh. Cy, 
the Myos Hormus of the ancients, was one of the 
at 
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sea-ports of Thebes; but that ancient metrop pale 
the period of Roman domination in’ had | 

a port at Berenice, 140 m., to the Sof C. 
nick.] The latter port, besides the 
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{ quire a greater quantity of coal than has yet been 
: , supplied to the small steamers, the expense attending 
‘its transit would be trifling, when compared with that 
; of thé coal transported to Suez, for the Red sea 
steamers. Upon the coal reaching Alexandria, it 
i would only require to be conveyed by canal to the 
Nile; and thus the *great expense of land-transit 
would be avoided. Owing to the shallowness of the 
sea at Suez, much delay is incurred in the shipment 
of cargo or of passengers; in. our case, it occupied 
: fully 14 hour to proceed from the Hindostan’s an- 
i chorage to the town; whereas, were a pier constructed 
; at C., there being depth enough of water there to 
i cerns of a large vessel os alongside, great 
{ facilities would be afforded for the loading or unload- 
ing of ‘cargo, It is true, that by adopting C. as a 
station instead of Suez, the transit will occupy a few 
hours more, the distance on the Nile being, as I have 
said, 480m.; that from C. to Suez being only 270 m. ; 
but I do not think this extra distance is of so much 
importance, as the saving of the enormous expense 
of coaling at Suez, and the avoidance of the very in- 
tricate navigation of the Red sea to the N of Ras 
i Mahommed. Owing’to this intrécacy, the steamer, 
: I believe, seldom rans down to-C. in less than a day 
» and a half, and the steaming from Kenneh to Boulac 
{ with the 30m. more of desert to ‘be crossed could 
{  searcely occupy more than two days, which greater 
} length.of time could well be deducted from that we 
mt uselessly at Suez.. The road too from C. to 
enneh is said to be good, having the advantage of 
{good halting-places, and good supplies of water; 
| whereas the indifferent water supplied at the present 
} desert station-houses is all brought from the Nile. 
; All the provisions are, at present, hrought from Cairo. 
; In this respect, the station-houses could be as well 
{supplied on the route between C. and Kenneh, as on 
that between Cairo and Suez; for the former could 
receive their provisions from Kenneh, the great em- 
| porium of traffic between Jiddah and Cairo, and in 
whose markets the spices of Arabia are bartered for 
| the corn of Egypt. The distance from Kenneh to 
| ‘Thebes being only about 38 m., travellers bent on in- 
| 
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sale the stupendous remains of antiquity, which 
there exist, would be enabled to gratify their desire 
without incurring the uncomfortable and tedious pas- 
sage of weeks to which native boats:so often subject 
_. Iwas con struck with the safe =~ comfort- 
able appearance C. possessed as an anchorage, over 
cao any other of the Red sea; and, indeed, I 
- think that under all cireumstances—excluding for the 
it any consideration of its position, in relation 
ithe island of Perim—it is, as a ‘ port of departure,’ 
infinitely superior to Suez.” ‘The ‘sailing distance 
from C. to Suez is 270 m.; to Bombay, 2,757 m. 
COSSIMBAZAR, or Kazimpazar, an island form- 





ed by the Jellinghi and Bhagratti branches of the 

Denes which by their oe ay ve eat It is 
ih. tract, measurin ‘m. in length, and varyi 

“fom 6 to 20 mn. in Pamedth, covered with jingle 

ab ing in ~~ ann’ ‘ert’ the 

shoo re osits © erage oh rec Its chief town is 

1 ubad, a little to the S of which, in N lat. 24° 

ny ig 15’, is the town and port of C.,,cele- 

silk manufactures and its wire-knitted 

“Some of its villages, consisting of huts 
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thongh the extra navigation of the Nile would re- | —Also a p. in Somersetshire, 4 m. NE of Bridge- 





‘Delhi, 26 m. N of Moradabad. 
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water. Area 1,880 acres. Pop. 236. © 
COSSIPUR, « town of Hindostan, in the prov, of | 


COSSONAY, # town of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of Vaud, 8 m. NW of Lausanne, Pop. 859, Protes- 


tants. 

COSSYAH HILLS, a mountainous district of. 
India lying between Assam, Silhet, and Cachar, about 
70 m. long, and 50 m. broad, and inhabited by a nu- 
merous and hardy race, who are divided into clans, 
and maintain a species of independence though placed 
under the supervision of a British agent. Their re- 
ligion is an impure form of Brahminism. ‘ \ 

COSTACCIARO, a town of the Papal states, in 
the deleg. of Urbino-et-Pesaro, 22 m. S of Urbino. 

COSTA-RICA, or Costarrica, one of the five 
small states of Central America; bounded onthe N 
by Nicaragua and the Mosquito territory, from which 
it is separated by the course of the San Juan river; 
on the E by the Caribbean sea; on the S by New 
Grenada; and on the W by the Pacific. Its most I 
point is the 1, bank of the river Escudo of Veragua; 
its NW extremity, the v. of La-Flor, on the Pacific; 
its NE, the Colorado mouth of the San Juan, Its § 
limit is the r. bank of the river Boruca, which falls 
into the Pacific. Its area is estimated at 16,500 sq. 
m, The physical aspect of C. is very uneven, pre- 
senting extensive valleys, table-lands, and mountains; 
and the face of the country is at various levels above 
the ocean, which, according to their height, have 
here, as in all other parts of Central America, differ- 
ent temperatures and productions. Between the foot 
of the mountains and the shores of the two seas, the 
surface is low and flat, There are two principal fo- 
rests in the state: that of Aguacate, remarkable for | 
its rich gold-mines, which were first worked about 
1821; and that of Dota;of great extent, and through 
which the road passes from San José to the towns of 
Torrava and Boruca, and from thence into the repub- | 
lic of New Grenada. The voleanoesiof C. are Trasti, | | 
or Carthage, Turrialva, and Chirripé, in the Oriental | 
department; Barba, Votos, Erradura, and Miravalles, | 
in the Occidental.—At a point called Ako-de-Ocho- 
mogo, under the parallel of 9° 82’ N, near the hill of | 
Quircot, and close to Carthage, most of the streams 
rise which run through the principal part of the state, 
and discharge themselves respectively into the Pacific 
ocean on the SW, and the Caribbean sea on the N; 
so that we may consider C. as divided into two parts, 
the NE and the SW. This point is not only remark- 
able for the separation of the waters, but also an- 
nounces to the attentive traveller, by its low temp., 
that he is, when on that height, upon the dividing 
line between the great sections of territory into which 
nature has divided this state. The SW slope. is 
easily accessible, gradually inclining towards the 
Pacific nearly throughout its whole extent. On the 
NE side, on the contrary, the aspect is more rugged. 
The number, complication, and je ge of the moun- 
tains, thessize of the large riv: the impetuosity 
this "section. 











| 
| 
| 
The rivers are the Costa-Rica or San Carlos, and the | 
Sarapiqui, both flowing into the San Juan; the Cacao, 
Reventason, Anzuelos, Vasquez, Pacuare, rang 
Snake, Banana, Guenitite, Ticibes, and Dorados, 
flowing into the sea; the Bananas, the 
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grain, fruits, eae , cocoa, and coffee. The 
wild and white sugar-cane, and that of the ies 
_ called birota, which spread out forms strong Besa 
are abundant. Coffee is the staple export; and when 
properly plucked and dried, resembles that of Mocha. 
There are three sorts of cacao or chocolate: and in- 
digo, vanilla, three sorts of maize, seven of French 
beans, pease, beans, rice, wheat, musk, and water- 
mélons, are abundantly grown. In the forests are 
found the tapir, mountain-cow, wild goat, wild striped 
boar, zahino, and other wild quadrupeds. The otter 
and the manati are found; and almost all the rivers 

. are abundant in many species of fish. The three 
kingdoms, animal, vegetable, and fhineral, have been 

_ little explored in C., particularly the latter. Zine, 
nickel, antimony, gold, silver, copper, iron, and lead, 
exist; although up to the present time there is not a 
single mine of the two latter metals worked. The 
gold-mines of Aguacate have produced great riches 
since their discovery. Gold awl silver have also 
been found in the mountains of Tisingal, near ‘the 

. Tuins of the old city of Estrella, situated in one of the 
excellent harbours of the archipelago of Chiriqui. 
The immense riches of this mine, and the cireum- 
stance of its being situated on the coast of the Ca- 
ribbean sea, was the cause of this country being named 
Costa-Rica, or ‘the Rich coe The climate of 
C. is as varied as its aspect» In the principal inha- 
-bited places it may be asserted that the climate is the 
finest in the known world,—no extreme of heat or 
cold, Fahrenheit’s therm. varies bétween 50° and 
76°; but the therm. ranges through every degree of 
the scale, from the freezing point to 100°, in propor- 
tion to the elevation above the level of the sea. At 
many places. short distance from Carthage, and in 
other parts, the cold is so intense, that it frequently 
happens that ranning waters are found frozen in the 
morning; and the inhabitants of Carthage, San José, 
and Eredia, enjoy the luxury of ice; so that the ter- 
ritory of C. can produce all the fruits and produe- 
tions of every climate in the world.—The trade of 
this state is now almost exclusively carried on with 
England in British bottoms; but the shipments taking 
te on the Pacific side, the tedious route by Cape- 
orn is a serions drawback. In 1848 the exports 
consisted of 150,000 ewr. of coffee, estimated at 6 dol- 
lars on board; about 10,000 ox and cow hides; a con- 
si quantity of mother-of-pearl, Nicaragua wood, 
; ; and a small quantity of pearls; 
fs sae value being estimated at nearly 1,000,000 

ok imports consist of E 


l ish, American, 
Fre sag oes Seep manufactures, ee being 
shy largest in proportion.—San José, the cap., 
: ft. above she level of the sea; and roma ichie 
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the United States ‘tnd Great Britain against any 
— Pl might on to renee oon 
polize its advantages, wi develope — 
the resources of C. in with those of Nica- 
ip erence py, and duras. See Nicaragua, _ 
state of C. is divided into two departments, — 
each det prea, partidos or districts. Carthage 
is the chief city of the Oriental dep., and Alajuela of 
the Occiden In the E are the districts of 
Carthage, San-José, Paraiso, Terrava, and Morasan. _ 
The W dep. is subdivided into the districts of Ala- 
juela, Evedia, Escasu, Canas, and Santa-Cruz.—The — 
seaports of C. are San-Juan-del-Norte, (commonly — 
called of Nicaragua,) Moin, and Bocatoro, on the — 
Caribbean; and Mantas, Calderas, and Culebra, on 
the Pacifie ocean. The pop. of C, aifiounts to — 
150,000, and is rapidly on the increases About — 
10,000 are Indians. The legislative power is vested in 
an assembly composed of 12 deputies, who are elected 
biennially, and by whom all laws are originated; and { 
a council composed of 3 individuals, who are elected 
every four years, with the right to sanction or reject 
all bills. The executive power is intrusted to a single 
individual, electgd for 6 years, with the title of su- 
preme chief. ‘The annual revenue amounts to 120,000 
dollars, and is raised by tobacco and spirit monopo- 
lies, stamps, and land sales. The state has no debt, 
foreign or domestic. 
* History]. The neighbourhood of C., at the month of the river 
























Bethlehem, was the first of the continent of America on 
which Europeans were settled by Columbus, in his fourth voy: 

in 1502; and though his intentions were subsequent! 

by the hostilities of the aborigines, C. was event the first 
permanent establishment of the Spanidrds in America, 
Under the captains-general, who first ruled this country, the fa- 


mous city of Estrella, as also the large towns of Atirro, 

and Garavito, wergsfounded. Under the governors who 

ed happened the removal and re-establishment of the city of Car- 
thage,—the sack and destruction of the city of Esparsa,—the in- 
trigues of the directors of Boneca and Terrava,—the rnin and 
desertion of Matina,—and the removal of the tobacco plantations 
from New Segovia in Nicaragua to this state. On the 27th of — 
October, 1821, C. declared itself independent. It for a 
short time as a province of the Mexican. empire; but on the for- 
mation of the Central American confederacy, in the latter part of 
1823, this state became an fhtegral part of it; and on the 2[st of 
January, 1825, adopted its present constitution, See Cantran 
Amenica.— Galindo, 

COSTESSY, or Cossry, a parish of Norfolk, 4} {| 
m. WNW of Norwich, on the N bank of the Yare, _ 
Area 8,040 acres. Pop. 1,025, A rg 

COSTIGLIOLE, a town of Piedmont, of a 
mandamento, in the division and 12 m. NNW of 
Coni, in the proy. and 8 m, S of Saluzzo, on the r. 
bank of the gos Pop. ats Pipe Sane } 
nal coll and possesses seve! ‘mi 
and iting The environs afford wine in con- 
siderable quantities, and silk. ‘ S 
COSTIGLIOLE D’ASTI, a town of 
in the prov. and 5 m. S of Asti. Pop. ein 

PSs See Sgiegere: 

COSTON, a paris! mH IS ni 
of Melton-Mowbray, on a branch of the 
1,745 acres. Pop. 185,—Also a parish 


4} m. NW “of ncethnny. ae. Ais 
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eee of Bengal, on the 1. bank of the Teista, 23 m. 


of Dinajipur. 

\ COSUMEL, or Cozumet, an island of Yucatan. 
158 It is 24 m. in’ length from NE to SW; and 8 m. in 
‘ breadth; and is separated from the continent -by a 

_ channel 15 m. in width. Its NE point is in N lat. 

20° 82’, W. long. 86° 44. ‘There is good anchorage 
* all along the W side. It possesses a fertile soil, but 
‘ee | is to a great extent uncultivated. The N part is low 

; and swampy, and covered with thick underwood. It 

| is inhabited by a tribe of Indians. 

4 COSUMNES (Rio-pr-Los), a river of Upper Cali- 
fornia, an affluent of the San Joachin, which, descend- 
ing from the Californian range, flows W and then SSW 
to its junction with the Mokelumne (the Moqueles of 


Wilkes), ‘a few miles below which the united stream. 


enters a deep slough or morass at the junction of the 

San Joachin and Sacramento. Wilkes calls this river 

the Cosomes. 

COTABAMBAS, a province of Peru, in the in- 
tendancy and.to the SW of Cuzco, comprising an 
area 78 m. in length and 45 m. in breadth, bounded 
on the N by the prov. of Abancay and on the E b 
that of Paruco, on the S by the prow of Chumbivel- 
cas, and on the W by that of Aymaraez. It is cov- 
ered with mountains the summits of which are snow- 
clad the greater part of the year. The valleys how- 
ever produce corn, maize, and legumes, and afford pas- 

tw to numerous herds of cattle. A species ofhemp, 
the filaments of which are used for cables and in the 
construction of bridges, abounds in this locality, Pop. 

} 19,824, of whom 18,237 are Indians. The capital 

Cotabamba, or Tanibobamba, is near the’ 1. bank of 
} the Apurimac, 45 m. WSW of Cuzco. 

H COTACHE,, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Porto- 

‘ ro, which descends from the E side of the Cor- 
dilheira-dos-Aimorés and unites with the Sio-Ma- 
theos, 60 m. SW of the entrance of that river into 
the Atlantic. 

COTAGAITA, or Santtaco-pe-Cotacayta, a 
town of Bolivia, in the intendancy and 90 m, SSE of 

Potosi, prov. of Chichas, on the Cotagaita, 30 m. W 
of the junction of that river with the Pilcomayo. 
The C. descends from the Andes, and has a total 
course in an easterly direction of about 180 m. 
~ COTAPAXI. See Cororaxi. 

COTAPORT, or Coorarort, a village of Hindos- 
tan, in the proy. of Malabar, 14 m. ESE of Telli- 
and 9 m. E of Mahi. 

JOTAPURAMBA, a town of Hindostan, in the 
| prov. of Malabar, 6 m. NE of Tellicherry, on the N 
side of a ramification of the Western Ghauts. 
; COTARINGAN, a river of Borneo, which flows 
SW and falls into the Java sea. 
COTASIR, a town of India, in the per. of Cutch, 
on the estuary of the Koree, the largest deltoid 
branch of the rill which is here about 7 m. wide. 
COTAYBETTA, an immense isolated mountain 
of India, in the district of Kurg, 9m. N of Muddu- 
kayray. Its base rate es a large extent of country ; 
its sides are clothed with forest, and innumerable cul- 
vated valleys peer the recesses in them; its sum- 
forms a kind of undulating table-land. On its 
point isa fine reservoir of water, which re- 
; a constant supply in all seasons, and close to it 



































ed as the dividing range between the Mississippi and the 
Missouri basins in that quarter. Its entire length is 
about 200 m. Its N termination, called Tete-du- 
Coteau, is not more than from 15 to 20 m, across; 
and has an alt. above Big-Stone lake of 890 ft., and 
above the ocean of 1,916 ft, Under the 44th parallel, 
its breadth is 40 m., and its mean elevation 1,450 ft.; 
and here its slopes are rather abrupt, covered with 
verdure, and jects by deep ravines thickly shaded 
with bushes. See article Norru-West Trrrirory, 

COTE-AUX-FEES (La), a village of Switzer- 
land, in the canton and 21 m. WSW of Nenfchatel. 
In the environs, in the Jura range, oceur several 
celebrated grottoes and caverns, é 

COTE-BLANCHE, a bay on the coast of Louisi- 
ana, U.S., in the co. of Attakapas, between Atcha- 
falaya bay on the NW, and Vermilion bay on the E. 
It is 18 m. in length from NE to SW, and 21 m. in 
breadth from NW to SE. 

COTECKNEY, a river in the state of North Ca- 
rolina, U.S., which rises in Franklin co., and ranning 
from NW to SE, joins the Neuse, on the 1. bank, 
after a course of 75 m. 

COTE’-D'OR, a department of France, forming 
part of the ancient province of Bourgogne, and de- 
riving its name from a mountain-range SW of Dijon. 
It is situated between the parallels of 46° 55’ and 48° 
21’ N; and is bounded on the N by Aube; on the 
NE by Haute-Marne; E by Haute-Seine and Jura; 
S by Saone and Loire; W and NW by Nievre and 
Yonne. Its greatest length from N to Sis 84 m,; 
breadth from E toW 75m, Its area is 880,359 hec- 
tares; or about 3,355 sq. m. The department is 
mountainous and traversed by several chains of hills; 
those of Coté-d’Or stretching SW from the Cevennes 
to the source of the Dheune on the plateau of Lan- 
gres. Among the rivers which have their source in 
this district, are, on the NW, the Seine, and its afflu- 
ents the Armangon, the Aube, the Ource, and the 
Serain; on the E the Saone, and its affluents the 
Tille, the Ouche, the Dheune, and the Vingeane; 
and on the SW, the Arroux, an affluent of the Loire. 
In addition to these facilities for navigation, the dep. 
has the advantage of the Bourgogne, and the Rhone 
and Rhine canals.—The climate is temperate. The 
air keen, pure, and wholesome. The soil is much 
varied, but more or less stony pag y= and espe- 
cially around the mountains. To the E and § it is 
rich and fertile. In the environs of the Saone, it is 
mixed with a considerable quantity of sand and flint, 


and is unproductive. The natural division of the+ 


soil is 212,121 hectares heaths and wastes; 98,000 h. 
rich land; 130,191 h. calcareous soil; and 576,254 h. 
stony land. — The icultural products are corn, 
maize, rye, barley, and oats, beyond the average con- 
sumption. The best wheat and oats are preduced in 
the celebrated valleys of Montbart, Epoisses, and St. 









Thibaut. Hemp, flax, and various oleaginous plants - 





are also cultivated here. ‘The soil appropriate to the 

wth of the vine in. this dep. is computed at 26,177 
cael The wines are in -high repute; ahd a 
great quantity is exported. The first growth com- 


See Clos-Vougeot, Chambertin, Romanie, 
Ache, 












int- Vivant Richevenry St. La Tache, | 
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Pomard, Volnay, La P 
sault, and the Gontte-d’Or. 
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rivers are well stocked with fish, trout in pa 

| lar. The mountainous districts yield iron, coal, 
marble, mill-stones, and free-stone. Iron forms an 
im nt branch of trade; there are a consider- 
able number of forges, and the manufacture of hard- 

ware gives employment to a great many. There are 
also manufactories of cotton, woollen, li my Bsa fi 

and vinegar, tanneries, and dyeing an emi 

works. ‘The principal exports are wine, grain, wood, 

i and iron-wares, and some trade in leather is also 

carried on. The down of the geese reared on the 
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borders of the Tille, the Ouche, and the Saone, forms 
an important branch of trade with St. Jean-de-Losne, 
celebrated for its cheeses. The facilities for transit, 
either by land or water, are very great, and contri- 
bute powerfully to the commercial prosperity of this 
dep.— The pop. in 1801 was 840,500; in 1831, 
875,068; in 1841, 393,316; in 1846, 396,524. It is 
divided into 4 arrondissements, viz. Beaune, Chatil- 
lon, Dijon, and Semur; which are subdivided into 
88 cantons, and 726 communes. Under the former 
regime, it sent 5 members to the chamber of deputies, 
who were elected in 1834 by 2,464 electors. It is 
under the jurisdiction of the cour royale of Dijon. 
The dep. constitutes the diocese of Dijon, whose 
bishop is suffragan to the archbishop of Lyon. In 
1842 it possessed 18 secondary establishments for 
education, attended in all by 914 pupils; 1 of these 
is the royal college of Dijon, and 7 are communal 
colleges. In 1840 it possessed 1 normal school, 19 
superior schools, with 720 pupils; and 889 elementary 
schools, attended by 54,972 scholars in winter, and 
; 80,008 in summer. 
COTENTIN, a district of Franée, in the dep. of 
| La Manche, forming a peninsular projection from 
| the mainland, andsurrounded on the W, N, and E, 
| by the English channel. It is about 80 m. in length 
| from NNW to SSE, and 80 m. in breadth. Besides 
| the cap., Coutance, the towns of Granville, Saint-Lo, 
|} Carentan, Valogne, and Cherbourg, are in this dis- 
trict. 

COTE-SAINT-ANDRE’ (La), a canton, com- 
mune, and town of France, inthe dep. of Iseére, 
arrond. of Vienne.—The cant., comprising 13 com., 
had a pop. of 13,930 in 1841.—The town, 17 m. ESE 
of Vienne, had a pop. of 4,083 in 1841. Excellent 
white wines, known as Haux-de-la-Céte, are made in 
the environs. 

COTE-SANS-DESSEIN, a village in Calaway co., 
in the state of Missonri, U. S., 11 m. E by N of Jef- 
ferson, on the N bank of the Missouri. Pop. 609. 

COTES, a township in the p. of Eceleshall, in 
Staffordshire, 7 m. NW by W of Stafford. Area 
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seer By ma 

| \COTES-D’ARCY (Les), a commune of France, 
| 








in'the dep: of Istre, cant. of Vienne. Pop. 1,129. 
‘COTES -DU-NORD, a maritime province of 
France; bounded by the English channel on the 
N; on the E by the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine; on the S 
by Morbihan; and on the W by Finistére. It lies 
between the parallels of 48° 3’ and 48° 57’ N; and 
comprises an area of 691,085 hectares. A chain of 
eo hills, of whieh the sq Mewcira points are 
font Menez, Fet et, a nébrat, intersects 
this dep. from E to W. and en S| Waters flow- 
ste ; 
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NNW of Taunton. 
W of Worcester. Area 2,202 4 
Kirk, N.R. of Yorkshire, 33 m. N poem 
irl . Yor m. «Bs rd- 
Casile, on the Fs 8s. Pop. 607. 

which, 


‘COT 


Jandy, and ttle Guee: ‘Mhose which flow S are the Up 


Men and the Oust, affluents of the Vilaine; the Lie, 
an affluent of the Oust, and the Blavet. The 
and the Hitre intersect the W Two canals are 


in course of construction; that of Ile-et-Rance, which ~ i 


will unite those rivers, and that of Blavet and the 
Aulne making part of the great proj line of 
communication between Nantes Brest.—The cli- 
mate is excessively humid and very variable. The 
dominant winds are from the N and NW.—Of the 
superficies, 411,879 hectares are returned as arable 
ground; 129,635 h. consist of waste land; 54,516 h, — 
are meadows ; 40,539 h. are under wood; gardens an 
orchards occupy 5,532 h.—Agriculture is in a compa- 
ratively rude state in this dep. More attentien appears 
to be given to the rearing of cattle, than to any other 
branch of rural industry. The live stock in 1839 
consisted of 89,938 horses, 265,264 cattle, 191,199 
sheep, 101,219 Pigs, and 6,585 goats. Granite, iron, 
and salt, are the chief mineral productions. The pro- 
duce of iron in 1839 was 69,977 quintals, valued at 
79,074 francs; of salt 2,999 quintals, valued at 82,764 
francs.—Fishing forms the principal branch of indus- 
try in the arrofds. of Lannion, Saint-Brieux, and 
Dinan; the manufacture of thread, linen cloth, and 
leather, forms the leading branch in the arronds. of 
Guingamp and Loudéac. The dep. contains 1,822 
wind-mills, 20 forges and iron-furnaces, and 460 ma- 
nufacturing establishments of different kinds. The 
principal articles of export are corn, cattle, horses, 
cyder, linen, wax, honey, tallow, and provisions. The 
tonnage of the 18 ports in this dep., in 1841, amounted 
to 614 vessels == 21,108 tons; and the entire move- 
ment of these ports in that year amounted to 732 
vessels == 36,764 tons to and from foreign ports; 
and 14,563 vessels == 186,416 tons in the coasting- 
trade. — The administrative division of this dep. is 
into 5 arrondissements, viz., Saint-Brieux, Di 
Guingamp, Lannion, and Loudéac; which arg sub- 
divided into 48 cantons, and 375 communes. — It 
forms the diocese of Saint-Brieux under the arch- 
bishopric of Tours.—The pop. in 1801 was 504,308; 
in 1881, 598,872; in 1841, 607,572; and in 1846, 
628,520. In 1834 the number of electors of its 6 de~ 
puties to the legislature was 1,517. In 1842 it pos- 
sessed 5 educational establishments of the second® 
class with 377 pupils; and in 1840, 5 superior com- _ 
munal schools with 306 pupils; and 396 elementary. 
schools, attended by 24,758 students in winter, and - 
21,363 in summer. The direct taxation in this.dep. — 
amounted in 1839 to 2,208,578 franes. ae 
COTGRAVE, « parish of Netonghamahir, 8) m 
a parish of Nottingha mn. 
ESE of shige: yy on the Grantham canal. iy ney 
3,350 acres. Pop. 838. Bo 
COTHAM, a B pias of Nottingham, 4 m. S of 
Newark, on the E bank of the Devon. Area 1,210 
PHEESTO 7 
COTH NE, a parish of Somerset, 64 m. 
Area 906 Pop..115. — 


COTHERSTON, a township in the p 
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COTIAS, an island in the bay of Angra-dos-Reis, 
in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, and district of Parati. 


CcoT “708 
cends another but less difficult pass called the Cothul- | 40’ S lat., and 78° 39’ W long. It is situated to the 
e-Kumaridge. ‘ SE of the city of Quito at the distance of 41 m.; be- 
COTHY. See Carmartuensuire. tween the mountain of Raminavi, the summit of 


which, rugged with small separate rocks, extends it- 
self like a wall of enormous height, and the Quelen- 





COTIGNAC, a canton, commune, and town of | danna which rises above the line of perpetual snow. 
France, in the dep. of Var, arrond. of Brignoles. | The two chains of the Andes are here separated by a 
The cant. comprises 6 com. Pop. in 1831, 10,876; | long valley, the bottom of which is 9,800 ft! above 
in 1841, 10,579.—The town is situated at the base of | the level of the sea; so that, rising from this basis, 
a rocky eminence, 11 m, NNE of Brignoles. Pop, | the mountains of C. and Chimborazo do not appear 
in 1841, 8,551. It is noted for its comfits and dried | higher than some of the elevated summits of the 
fruit; and has extensive manufactories of silk and | Alps. C. is the most beantiful of the colossal sum- 
leather. Wine, silk, and figs, form its chief articles | mits of the high Andes. Its form is a perfect cone, 
of trade. - Fairs are held 8 times a-year. which, being always covered with an enormous layer 

COTIG@NOLA, a town of the Papal states, in the | of snow, shines with the most dazzling splendour at 


legation and 88 m. SSE of Ferrara, and 14 m. W of 
Ravenna, near the |. bank of the Senio. Pop. 2,000. 
COTIJUBA, an island of Brazil, in the estuary of 
the Tocantins, near Belem. 
COTINGA, a river of Guayana, descending from 
the Pacaraima mountains, and flowing SSE to the 
Takatu, a head-stream of the Parima. 
COTILLAS, a town of Spain, in La Mancha, in 
the prov. of Albacete, partido and 234n. S of Alcarez, 
on the NW side of the Sierra Segura. 
COTINDIBA, or Corrnevurpa, a river of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Sergipe, which takes its rise in the 
Serra-Ttabaiana, runs in a general direction ESE, 
and after a total course of 96 m. falls into the Atlan- 
tic, 15 m. NE of Sergipe, and near the ruins of the 
ancient city of Sad-Christovao. It is of considerable 
breadth, but is only accessible to large vessels at high 
tide, and by these is not navigable a greater distance 
than 18 m. _ Its chief affluent is the Poxim. 
COTIOTE, or -Cornore, a district of Hindostan, 
in the prov. of Malabar, comprising an area—gener- 
ally mountainous—of 312 sq. m., extending E of Tel- 

cherry to the Western Ghauts. The valleys are 
fertile, and adapted for the cultivation of rice, cot- 
ton, coffee, and sugar. The mountains are covered 
with wood, but the timber is of little value. This 
district suffered much from the incursions of Hyder 
Ali, and of his son Tippu. In 1800 the number of 
houses was estimated at 4,087. 

‘COTLANDSTOWN, a parish, partly in counties 
“Dublin and Kildare, on the Liffey, 3m. NE of Kil- 

cullenbridge. Pop. 459. 

_COTLEIGH, a parish of Devon, 3 m. ENE of 
Honiton. Area 1,218 acres.. Pop. 245, 

_. COTNESS, a oromlp in the p. and 5 m, SE of 
oe E-R. of Yorkshire. Area 240 acres. Pop. 


- COTOCLIN CREEK, a river of Frederick co., in 
the state of Maryland, U. S., which flows through a 
_ fine valley, formed by a mountain-range of the same 

name on the E, and South mountain on the W, and 
which, after a course of 24 m., falls into the Potomac, 

PL SOTON, a parich cf Go h NW 

: 3 parish of Cambridgeshire, 3 m. of 

Cambridge. Keen 1,130 acres. Pop. 299.—Also a 
“hamlet in the p- of Market-Bosworth, Leicestershire. 
67.—Also a hamlet in the p. of Ravensthorpe, 
mahlp ta the p of Haury, Btafocdshize 

hi p. anbury, s 
of Uttoxeter, on the 8 bank of the Dove. 
yacres. Pop, 79.—Also a hamlet in the cha- 
in the same co. Pop. eg ; 
ELMES, a townshi ie p. 
’ 5 m, SW of Burton 5 
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one of the 


the setting sun, and detaches itself in the most pic- 
turesque manner from the azure vault of heaven. 











This covering of snow conceals from the eye of the 
observer even the smallest inequalities of the ground; 
no point of rock, no stony mass, penetrates this coat- 
ing of ice, or breaks the exact regularity of the coni- 
cal figure. The summit resembles the sugar-loaf 
cone which terminates the peak of Teyde; but its 
height is six times greater than that of the great 
voleano of the island of Teneriffe. The crater is 
surrounded by a small circular wall, which when 
examined with a good telescope looks like a parapet. 
Near its brink, ledges of rock are to be seen, that are 
covered with snow, and look at a distance like stripes 
of the darkest hue. The great steepness of this part 
of the cone, and the heated air issuing in currents 
through the deep crevices which surround the cone, 
and melting the snow, are considered to be the causes 


of this phenomenon. From these crevices also are 


thrown out, at the moment of eruptions, scoria, pu- 
mice-stone, water, and blocks of ice, which are borne 
down witl destructive se arn ee the Rio-Noto, and 
the other streams issuing the mountain. C. is 
also the loftiest voleano at present in activity in the 





world, being 18,878 ft. above the Pacific, or 2,625 ft.. 
would be were it placed on the’ 
eneriffe.—Herrera mentions an_ 


higher than Vesuvi 
top of the Peak of 
eruption of this mountain in 1533, After being qui 
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escent for more than two centuries, it burst forth in 















































